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SOUND AND MEANING 


1. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SOUND & MEANING 

(i) Relationship. 

(ii) Various Theories. 

(iii) The Aotual Existence of Sound-symbolism. 

(iv) Warning. 


1. L Relationship. 


“Throughout the whole history of the human race,” writes 
Prof. Postgate, "there have been no questions which have caused 
more heart-searchings, tumults, and devastations than the questions 
of the correspondence of words to facts.” Meaning has been de¬ 
fined by a vast majority of philosophers, Indians as well as Euro¬ 
peans, in terms of relation.* There is general agreement among 


*Petajaii, Bkrtrkri, Vmksta, Vuhematk, Megsskt, Rvult, Pdtmr, Sum 
tai edmi. 

SmQtlmmlKckrdt : Th Mtomg Mmufi mi Dr. SisUMum 
Vermis paper m “Andros if Mmmg m Indm Somatics" (JmmI of tin 
O + mtmM tftMUrsJkmofr <f Calotte, Vtl.XUl, 1926) firiuiUtnm 
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scholars that there is comtant relation between sound and sense * 
There is no word without a meaning and no meaning without a 
word. A word which has no relation (vyApAra, ahaktl or vrtti) 
is, of-course, meaningless. We learn the meanings of words by 
relating them to certain objects, ideas or actions. 


1. U. Various Theories. 

There is, however, a great difference as to whether this rela¬ 
tion is eternal or conventional. The idea that there is a natural 
correspondence between sound and sense, and that words acquire 
their form and meaning through a certain sound symbolism, has 
been a favourite one with Indian, Greek, Latin and even Arabian 
linguists. Scholars like ShAkplyana, Farrar, Humboldt, Paget, 
Hilmer, Liancourt and Pincott, and many others, believe that 
language began as an expression of emotion. It was exclama- 
tive and not communicative. As such it was echoic, too. In 
echoic sounds the association with meaning was both immediate 
and easy. That is why first words were concrete, objective and 
specific. Words are, therefore, imitative in origin. Their further 
semantic development, of course, confuses and conceals that relation¬ 
ship. AbbAd-bin-SuleimAn Zaminf and some other thinkers go so 
far as to suggest that words themselves express meanings through 
their sounds. 

The second view, supported by a very large number of philo¬ 
logists including Whitney, Tucker, Sayce, Gray, Vendryes, de Saus- 
sure and others, is that, with the exception of onomatopoeic words 
and a few others, the connection between sound and meaning is, in 
appearance, arbitrary, and that there is nothing in the sound to 
indicate the meaning. Sounds by themselves have no inherent 
connection with the objects denoted. The changeability of meaning 
further shows that this relationship is not eternal 

The third theory suggests that association of a sound, even of 

*Siddhe shabdArtha samba Adhe. (M3.) 

ShabdairuccaritaisteshAm sambandhah samavasthitah. 

tdarf: SukhundAn+Wras. 
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an onomatopoeic sound, with an object, situation or action is 
accidental. Frequently repeated, it becomes regular and conven¬ 
tional. There are no natural words, writes Locke in Book III of 
his u Essap or tk Human Ibdtrstanding", no specific connection between 
certain sounds and certain ideas; otherwise, “there would be but 
one language amongst all men.” 

The exponents of this theory contend that if sound can suggest 
any meaning by itself, why have we to learn meanings of new words 
and why do we consult dictionaries, why do sounds differ in various 
languages, why has one word various meanings, why should there 
be homonyms, doublets and synonyms in a language and why 
should there be so many languages at all ? 


L UL The Actual Incidence of Sound-Symbolism. 

Saussure’s theory appears to be the most practicable, namely 
that though the relationship between sound and meaning is arbit¬ 
rary, in the sense that there is no internal relation between sound 
and the object denoted, it is natural in the sense that it is uncon¬ 
sciously picked up by the speaker from the envir onmen t The 
overwhelming majority of words in a language ate not given a 
sense deliberately by a society sitting down for fixings convention. 
Hence the relationship between sound and sense is partly arbitrary 
and partly natural. 

It is, of course, absurd to maintain that all words in all lan¬ 
guages have a signification naturally corresponding to their sounds. 
Yet, we cannot reject, as Jespersen suggests, any idea of sound 
symbolism abm nm talUt mm. 

It is yet to be discovered what words in a particular 
show arbitrary relationship and what others have a natural corres¬ 
pondence with the object or action. Liaguisst mpst find out in detail 
what domains of human thought admit of sound symbolism and 
what sounds ate chosen for different meanings in different 

In this chapter we shall show how far sound and « en rr are 
related in Hindi Though it would be haserdous to undertake any 
linguistic generalisation at this stage, it appease that in Hindi there 
is a trend to picfer certain sounds when certain m—timp are 
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intended. Only later and coordinated invocation would further 
show whether this phenomenon has a bearing on general ling¬ 
uistics. 


1.1*. A Waning. 

It may be pointed out at once that sound symbolism in all 
languages and at all times does not work on general principles. It 
has been erroneously believed by certain linguisticians, including 
Locke that if, to take an instance, [eh] means “to cover” and “to 
cut”, it should show the tame meaning not only in Hindi but in 
all languages of the world. The theory, they think, is nonsense, 
if it is not comprehensive enough to include the languages of the 
world. But they fotget that all sounds are national and all ideas 
are national. Each nation has to form words from the stock of 
sounds available to it. 

Examples— 

The passerine bird of a black colour is called 'crow' in English, 
‘kraki’ in Icelandish. Cf. Vedic krkavdka, the Krk bird, the cock, 
ltika in Sanskrit, lcadd in Hindi and kdd in Punjabi. Now it is 
more than evident that the name is imitative of the voice of the 
bird. This voice, has been interpreted in the national sounds of 
each language. The crowing of a cock may be interpreted as coo- 
cooroo-koo, kuk'ydd kaydd, cock-a-doodle-doo, ga-gegegu, ka- 
ke-ki-ku, Dan. kykeliky, Sw. kukeliku, G. kikeriki, Fr. coquelico 
and so on. 

Again, the same idea which lends itself to symbolic presentation 
in one language may be given an arbitrary word in another language, 
luunk is an onomatopoeic word in Hindi for Bng. ‘urge’ which 
does not appear to be symbolic. 

Also cf. H. dsr'dsrlak and Eng. ‘to frighten a dog*; 

H. cafak'nd and Eng. ‘to bloom’; 

Per. & H. kalktl and Eng. ‘Nightingale’; 

H. dal'dal and Eng. ( mud ’; 

H. cat'pnfd . and Eng. ■pungent’; . 

H. pkdfak and Eng. •gate’; 

H. kkaf'kd and Eng. ‘apprehension’. 
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1. w. 

Alio note that Hindi hai no symbolic equivalents for hotch¬ 
potch, hurly-burly, helter-skelter, etc. 

A study of Bengali onomatopoeias (as in Tagore's Badgli Shabda 
Tattva) would at once suggest that Hindi has only arbitrary words 
for a large number of symbolic words in that language. 

Moreover, all words whether arbitrary or symbolic are incom¬ 
plete. An object has several aspects and it may be named after 
any of those aspects. The ‘moon* is from to measure, and its 

Skt. equivalent caAdrm is from \/aMd, to shine. The horse is 
called aahva in Sanskrit as it eats much (ashnAti) and faftA in Pra¬ 
krit on account of the sound fapfaf used to drive it. Again there is 
every possibility of double or triple interpretation of natural sounds, 
as bhayak'nA, bhabak'siA, bhabhak'nA, to bunt forth; or 
riaak'ad, taras'aa, to long; or kil, aaa tfli, ok, vomiting. 

This also explains the existence of homonymy and synonymy 
in all languages. Both are largely due to the mixture of language 
and of meanings in a particular language, [ch] usually suggests 
covering or cutting in the signification of Hindi words containing 
that sound, eg. chAl, skin, chAAv, shade, chAdfe pruning, 
eked, hole. The same meanings ate available in cam'fi, «AyA, 
kAfe more But csm'fi might have been formed on account of 
the prettiness if the skin (cf. the meaning of [e] below), aAyA is a 
foreign word, kA| is imitative of the sound and man originally 
denoted ‘a drain’. Similarly dhah'nA, gir'nA, pay'nA are detent 
sounds but they are indiscriminately used to mean 'to fall’. For the 
nature and meaning of homonymous and synonymous words also 
see chapters III and IV. 

Anyhow, k is absurd to suggest that the acceptance of the 
theory of sound symbolism would involve the universalization of 
the meaning of a particular word. The theory as illustrated in the 
following pages has great ponibilities. It becomes ridiculous only 
when we explain the connection between sound and meaning in 
proper noons, foreign words and words that have semantically 
developed. 

The following°study, however, is offend as a M t a mmnt which 
needs to be triedand refined by further research. 
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2. MEANING OF SOUNDS 

(i) Sound As a Unit. 

(ii) Significance or Individual Sounds. 

(a) Vowels. 

(b) Consonants. — Initial Aspirates — Non-Initial Aspi¬ 

rates —Community or Sound Sbmatoloov in NIA— 
Unaspirated Consonants—Nasals. 

(iii) Permutations—Combinations. 


As the scientists have found out atoms or electrons as the final 
factor of creation, so the semantician has to discover the subtle 
element of speech which relates to meaning. We analyse a com¬ 
position into paragraphs, paragraphs into sentences, sentences into 
words in order to analyte meaning. Don’t we need to analyse the 
word into sounds for the understanding of the composition of its 
meaning? 


2. i Sound as a Unit. 

Indian Scholars have accepted the potential value of a single 
sound which they called infinite and absolute. Sound and Brahma 
are both akfara (imperishable). The Rfis had general faith in the 
meaningfulness of individual sounds. The Rgveda says that the 
prayers reside in the eternal sound wherein the meanings manifest 
themselves. They who do not know the significations of those sounds 
can gain nothing by the prayers.* Patanjali, the great grammarian, 
commentator and the writer of ‘Mahdbhitya’, believes that the 
nucleus of speech is a sound.-) He remarks that all roots are 
originally monephonk4 

The Brahman as, Upanishads and Niruktas have greatly relied 
on this theory for the etymologies of Vedic words. The Chdndogya 
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Upanishad explains the meaning of the word satjra thus— 

[an] meant amrta, immortal; 

[ta] meant martyt) mortal; 

[ml meant that which determined. 

Satjra meant 'that which determine! the immortal and the 
mortal, the finite and the infinite.’ 

The Gopatha Brahmana gives the following meaning of the 
word bharga— 

[bha] signifies 'one that kindles'; 

[ra] signifies ‘one that pleases or gratifies’; 

[ga] signifies ‘one that moves or directs 1 .* 

The word snahha is said to denote ‘without* (for nan) and ‘flow* 
(for hha). 

The Yogashastra of Patanjali includes among ‘saiiyamas* of 
Yogas the contemplation of meanings in individual sounds and affixes 
which are the nuclei of all speech. 

Our Sanskrit lexicons record the several meanings of almost 
all individual letters considered as potential words.+ 

Below are given the sounds and their meanings as they exist 
in Hindi. 


2.1L Significance of Individual Sounds. 

Z U(a). VowOta. 

The principle of sound-meaning in general may be briefly stated 
with reference to vowels in particular, (a] is the basis of all sounds. 
It manifests itself in all phonemes. All vowels start with an [a] for 
their articulation, and consonants are defined as sounds which 
cannot be uttered without the help of vowels. (a] is an all-pervading 
sound. Hence, it means ‘all’, ‘pervading’, full’, ‘one’, •entire’; and, 

bha id bhitayautmuiiblloiuln. 
ra id radijayatittmiddlohfo. 
n m nmautundifalloUn. 

|Sm EUkfan kofas, at Msmr Wtttimu. Atse campm Tantra-Bija- 
Mantras. 
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became in pronouncing it tbe mouth assumes the form of a cavity 
or O, it mean* ‘aero’, 'negation’, ‘absence’ or ■void’. Compare the 
meaning* of adAr (not distant), agad (absence of movement). It 
may be noted that [A] i* fuller than [a]. Compateithe meanings of 
AjJvsus (all life)) AkAdta (expanse), [a] is an even sound, but when 
it takes a movement forward it become [I]. Hence ||] m.. m 
•movement’ or ‘turn’. Compare the root to go, yir, to move. 
In pronouncing (I], the sound-waves do not go far off. Hence (I] 
alto meant 'near* as in ita, here, idAaisa, now, and tfea, this world. 
In the tame way, mostly according to phonetic, physical and psychic 
principles the sound [a] means ‘above’, •distant’, ‘and’, etc. (A], [<), 
[A], [•]. M, [3]. [o], [aa], [m], are all extensional forms of these 
three baric vowels, and they, therefore, extend the meanings signified 
by them respectively. 

Example*— 

[a] aaasaiaat, dissentient a At, son less. 

[A] AwA, to come AahA, hope 

Asia, seated. 

The neutral or negative effect of the prefixes a- and aa- may 
be noted in this respect, (a] is a neutral vowel, oscillating between 
[i] and [a). 


[i] is, this iffa, near and dear 

icehA, coming of a feeling, id, this much 

desire iAdo, that comes up, the moon 
iAd, near it’nA, so much 

idhar, this way etc. 


(a) aa, they 

ak'tAaA, to desire to be 

away, to be fed up 
akal'aA, to turn up 
aeakkA,one who takes 

away, thief 
aekAl’aA, to fling 

etc. 


adbar, that way 
affc A a A , to take up, lift 
agal’aA, to spit out 

adAs hand, to be sad 
agbay’aA, to be uken off) 

to open 

a^aA, to fly 



t A 

Compare also the force of the prefix «t^ up, in a my Urge 
number of am. at well at tbh. words. 

ill combination of [a] and [i] and generally denotm the 
meaning of [I], at in e^i, heel, akkd, one—hone carriage, aga g fi , 
desire, ega, roe. As a combination of the meaning of [a] and 
[t], Le. ‘negation’ and •movement’, it denote* ‘motfernkssness’, Hteadi- 
nets', ‘wholesomeness’, as in oh, one, whole, cd^ad, coil 

[a] is a combination of [a] and [a]. The meanings may be 
compared in odqk, lip, offc'ai, to wrap, old, hailstone, etc. 

It must be understood that a few vowels have to perform a 
Urge number of expressional functions. Hence each one of them 
has various significations. They are comparatively vague and 
abstruse in their meaning. They are also used to help the utterance 
of consonants with which they have a tendency to identify and 
merge. 


2. 11(b). Consonants. 

DOTIAL ASPIRATES. The meanings of consonants ate clearer. 
Of these, too, the aspirates have distinct signification. They denote 
various qualities of sounds which, by the combination of other letters, 
have come to signify so many objects, actions and notions. Let us 
first take up initial sounds. 


[kh] 


[Us] denotes ‘hollowness’, as in— 
kbokh'M, hollow 


kksmfifto lose 
kksrsic, a bruise 
kktlkUv, a blemish in a 

horse 

kha*M, a small drum 


kill, dun 
kUb, chad 


kkfos, mipe 

kkajkr, palm, a sweetmeat, 
dates 


kbaf, husk, straw 


khod'nd, to dig 
kkafd, faulty 
kkadk, feeble 
lrbaA^sbar, ruins 
kkal a worthiest fellow 
kkab, dregs of seeds 
kkdd, manure, dung 

hmf 

kksrrak, a cowpen 
khattd, a granary 

to be u sed up 
ldhaMbi, mutilated, left 



kko p'fi, the skull 


kbddar, moist alluvial land. 

p*i as a sound relates to sky. Note the preservation of this 
Weaning in khagol, astronomy, kbacar, cloud. From this it has 
evolved to mean 'light'. 

Compare— 

khard, bright frank, pure kbil'nd, to bloom 
kbal'ad, to open khel'nd, to play 

kbar'ad, summer kkan'nind, to be angry, to 

kW«ui, to fret burn 

kkiplii, a window (for light) etc. 


[gill 

[>b], as a sound, denotes 'friction', as in— 

gbia'ni, to be rubbed ghmy'nA, to make 

ghaait'ad, to drag ghadti, a gongbell 

ghafiydl, a gong gbdv, wound 

ghbra'ni, to wander gbAAf, draught 

gkin, nausea, disgust gbudgh'rd, bell 

ghaf'nd, to be powdered gklr'ni, a pulley 

ghanak'nd, to thunder ghun, weevil 

etc. 


It also gives a feeling of disturbance and over-crowdedness. 


Compare— 

ghand, thick 
gban’gbor, cloudy 
gbadghol'nd, to stir 
gbab'rind, to be preplexed 
gbah'rina, to roar 
ghir'ni, to be surrounded 
gkol's^to mix up 


gbam'sin, carnage 
gbifi, loss 
ghap'ld, confusion 
gkasnae, heat 
gbar itself is a crowded place 
gkupak'nd, to brow-beat 
valley. 


(ch] 

[oh) denotes ■cutting* and ■covering’. 

Compare- 

fa) dudfwk, to grow dun chor'ni, to leave 

ckaf'pafdad, to tumble chap'si, to pound and husk 

about, to bo agitated ehed, a hole 
ohda'ad, to sift dteai, a chisel 
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chij, decrease 
ckifil) to pan 
cfcif, vexing 

(b) cha], winnowing basket 
ckUv, shade 
chiti, chest 
chat, roof 
chdpd, attack 
chdv'ai, cantonment 
chifsh'ai, to sprinkle 
chop, a coat or paint 
chii'ad, to peel 
chofci, gram in a pod. 

Compare chichi, empty (as 
a hollow). 
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chari, knifc 
dlH 

chair, shaving 
chidni| disguise 
choTditi, a tent 
ehdtd, umbrella 
chip's!, to hide 
dull, bark 
ehlek'fi, slough 
chiai, to touch 
chfllti, husk, (a cover) 
ehol'ni, a scraper, and 

cover), with khokh'U, empty (as 


Ub] shows ‘suddenness’, as in- 
jbafc at once 

jhahjhoy'ni, to shake 
Jhayi, shower 
jhifijiaf, rapidly 
jhapak'nd, to firing 
jhal'hi, flash 
Jhirb, broom 
jhar'snaf, a crowd 
jhoiki, a puff 
Compare ghir'ai, to look s 
also ghim'iui, to roam aboi 
down. 


Ub] 

Jha ^ jha t , wrangling 
Jhals, insanity 
jhaf'ad, to drop 
jbapaffd, assault 
jhaUt'sd, to shine 
Jhihh'nd, to peep 
jhjjhafc'ad, to hesitate 
jbohk'ad, to cast 
jhhak'si, to scold, 
lgrily, and-jhhr'ad, to pound; and 
, and jhhat'ad, to wave, to hang 


ftb) 

[|h] shows ‘deformity’ and ‘violence’, as in— 

{hag, a robber thath'rla skeleton 

fhaffbi, a jest fhaaah'aA, to break 

fhUig'ad, dwarfish (hill, worthless 

chrn fhwdfih, a stump 


ihelrd, contract thaa, a blow 

fbaTad, to appose 


|h4«sfl, potsherd. 
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Compare thafhak'ad, to stop, jhijhak'nd, to hesitate, the one 
showing violent reaction and the other suddenness. There is like¬ 
lihood of such meanings to coalesce. 


EM 

EM shows 'slowness of movement’, as in— 

fliiU, loose ijUii(h, obstinate 

^haAdhori, search, a large slope 

drum which has slow dhakelnd, to push 
muffled sound dhdraa, persuasion 

dhalak'ni, to slip down, dhedknll, a machine for 

to fall drawing water 

dhelA, lump of clay dker, heap 

dhoni, to carry d^ or > cattle 

etc. 


1*1 

1*1 means ‘shelter’, as in— 
thambh, pillar, post 
thdm'nd, to support 
thavai, a mason 
thdti, a trust 
thdnd, a police station 
thir, fixed 
thop'nd, to plaster 
thalli, a bag. 

It may be compared with [eh] which means ‘covering’. 

[th] as a sound denotes apprehension or danger, as in thar'thardai, 
to tremble, thalak'nd, to flutter, thappay, slap. 


thapak, to tap 
thal, place 

thddg, a den of thieves 
thin, a place (for shelter) 
thdl, a plate 
thdh, bottom, end 
thegli, a patch 


[dh] 


[dh] signifies ‘holding’, as in— 
dhan, money 
dhdn, rice 
dhaj, form 
dhayd, a party 
dklitil, wealthy, wicked 
dhan, application. 

Compare Skt, V dha—dhdrape. 


dhaddhd, business 
dhar'ni, to place 
dhay, body 
dhanni, a beam 
dhydn, attention 
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As a sound it shows noise of a frightening nature, as in— 

dbam'ki, threat 

dhappd, thump 

dkap, noise 

firelock 

dkafiui, fear 

dkakkd, push 

dhMfia, asault 

dkn, sound 

dhnddh'ld, dim 

dkun'nd, to card 
etc. 


(Pi>] 

[pb] means ‘breaking’ and ‘growing’, as in— 

phaf'nd, to crack 

phAy'tui, to tear 

phafak'nd, to Sutter 

pksf, the expanded hood 

pboffi, a blister 

phaban,*charm 

pharah'ri, a Sag 

pbal, fruit 

phalidg, a bound 

pbnai^'nfi, to burst 

pkaAsind, to entangle, to phir'ni, to move 

entrap phur't], activity 

phw'na, to grow, 

phddk, a puff 

pkSl'nd, to spread. 

phnngi, a sprout. 


[bh] 

[bb] denotes ‘delusion’, as in— 


bkakvar, a whirlpool 

bhak'ai, a drak room 

bhakuA, stupid 

bhattk, allowances 

bbagal, deception 

bhag'vdn, God 

bhkg'sid, to run away 

bhadga, hemp 

bhacak, startled 
bhaf'kud, showy 

bbmfak'nfi, to go astray 

bbfifif* a mimic 

bhaddd, clumsy 

bhay, fear 

bksdfys, future 

bhdmini, a passionate woman 

bbiss'snati, actress 

bhfil'ad) to forget 

kbit, past 

bhalrav, dreadful 

bhisn, terrific 

bh«f, a sheep 

bhokdk, silly 

etc. 

It may be carefully noted 

that the meaningfulness of other 

sounds is responsible for various shades of meanings in different words, 

each bang determined by the combinations of sounds constituting a 
word. 
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NONJNmAL AflPUATU. The lame meanings of aipiratei are 
also available in other positions of a word. But it is a striking 
observation that, as a rule, the initial sound asserts its dominance 
throughout. If the aspirate has been able to preserve its semantic 
entity in a non-initial position it is largely due to the stronger force 
of its meaning than that of the initial sound. It is especially forceful 
against a vowel or a consonant which has neutral meaning. 
Examples— 

[kb]—hollowness 

AkhA, a wallet akhAyA, palaestra 

ukhAy'aA, to uproot okh'li, mortar 

kakhnri, armpit kokh, the womb. 

[gh] —friction and disturbance 

agh, sin megh, cloud 

ughay'aA, to unfold IchaAghAl'aA, to rinse. 

[chi —cutting and covering 

kAAchA, a lion cloth ochA, mean 

mAAch, moustaches (they cover the mouth). 

[jh] —suddenness 

ojhay, a thrust aulajh'nrf, to be solved 

sujh'aA, to dote bAjh'aA, to learn 

khijh'aA, to fret. 

[fh]—deformity and violence 

ifh'lAai, to walk affectedly aiAth'aA, to distort 
ka(hor, hard, cruel moth, a low form of lintels 

gAAfh, knot lAfhi, stick. 

[4h] —slowness 

Ayhat, sale by commission buffhl, old 

meA^hak, frog. 

[th]—danger ( 

uthal'nA, to overset mathAsu, churn 

bithar’nA, to be scattered aathone, nostrils. 

[dh]— holding 

kaAdhA, shoulder adhar, lower lip 

AdhAr, support adhin, dependent. 

[phj —breaking and growing 

uphaa'nA, to boil aphar'aA, to be full 

hAAph'aA, to pant 4aph'l( a drum. 
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[bh]—delusion 

Abhia, glare AbbA, light 

obhin'ni, to alarm ubUr'ad, to excite 

cnbh'ni, to prick. 


COMMUNITY OF SOUND SEMATOLOGY IN NIA. Although sound 
principles of different languages are different, sounds in NIA lan- 
guages have common attributes. It may be noted that they all 
derive their sound sematology from OIA, that initial sounds of 01A 
are usually retained in NIA, and that borrowing from one modern 
Indo-Aryan vernacular into another is natural, easy and frequent. 
Once a particular meaning comes to be attached to a particular 
sound in OIA, it continues to subsist in NIA not only in tsm and 
tbh words but also in Deshi words manufactured on the analogy of 
similar words containing similar meanings. Men, somehow, appre¬ 
ciate the relation that has come to exist between those sounds and 
those meanings. A study of several dictionaries of Indo-Aryan 
languages at once strikes the reader about the community of sound 
sematology in NIA. There is unity of system in so far as initial 
sounds are concerned. The diversity arises mostly in the non-initial 
sounds and that is determined by the respective phonology of each 
language. A few examples only can be given here. 

Compare— t 

[Ids] in Beng. khanan, digging Idriffl, envelope 

khAAcA, cage khAAJA, groove 

Punj. khAl, channel 

Guj. khakh, decayed khaAkh, want, devastation 

khad'ki, a courtyard, a street, with which may be 

compared H. khif'ki, a window. 

[gh] in Beng. ghAm, to sleep gholA, turbid 
ghAr, to revolve, ghom'pi, veil 

to turn 


Punj. ghnAf* veil 
Guj. ghac, pricking 

ghamAghaxn, hurry 
ghay, a weevil 
cf. H. ghun, S., P. gktf. 
fck] in Beng. chi^pL a cork 
eUid, cataract 


ghag, hammering or cutting 
ghil'sroA, to push 


cfcAAdi, to wrap 
choU, gram, to scrape 
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chiici, a needle 


Punj. cheji, peel 

ckifi, lid 

Guj. chad°> sprinkling 

ckikd'viii, to covdHBfeth 

of water 

eartn 

cliif, drug (cf. Punj. 

chin, husk) 

chlbui, a fiat dish 

chilli, an opening in a hedge 

[db] in Beng. fhAU, to nod 

dhok, to gulp 

Punj. dkan, a pond 


Guj. dh*d4°> an illiterate 

dhabbi, a worthless person 

person jliljhuA, a dead animal 

dhaa'loi, credulous 

etc. 

UN ASPIRATED CONSONANTS. Of the other consonants the cere- 

brab show deformity and diminution. They are very strong in their 

meanings which they retain in all positions. 

Examples— 


III 


[f] in taiti, strife, faki, a low coin. Compare also— 

(ski ai javib, refusal 

fag'ri, squint-eyed 

(a((l, a latrine 

tatfi, a pony 

(ap'ki, dropping 

farri, wicked, 

(aaak, stretch 

tii(hi, hard 

(if, a rough sackcloth 

|ipi, an island 

(ibbi, a mound 

fiidi, a kind of vegetable 

(i^i, a grasshopper 

tiki, a mark 

tssidi, handless 

tnk'fi, piece 

tit'ni, to break 

tahfcpod 

(eyhi, crooked 

tofi, loss 

(oui, charm 

toll, a bad group 

etc. 


cko(i, small 

khofi, impure 

latti, a top 

gatfi, ankle 

bhi(i, a clod 

kit'ni, to cut 

kapaf, fraud 

chiit'ni, to son 

co(, injury 

cyiitl,an ant 

rop, bread 

bafi, child] 

bit, gram 

hir'nnti, a young of deer 

pofi, the eyelid, young children. 


etc. 
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14] 

{4| has fi sense of violence coupled with deformity or dimunition. 

m in— ** 


fsiU, a kettledrum 

4a4k, sting, nib 

a stick 

4ak4r, belch 

4AkA, dacoity 

4>(|I) a lean long-legged horse 

4af'nA, to stop 

4spsfal, to rebuke 

fkb'iU, to be drowned 

4stb'r4 a cup 

fsr'nk, to fear 

4Ak'ai, to vomit 

threat 

4^4% a gnat 

4ib'nA, to burn 

4Abb, a grass 

fifk, grinder tooth 

fil'aii, to fall 


etc. 

la^d, penis 

sAA4* a stallion 

rttkf'muk^) shaven head 

g«uk4A, a rascal 

mck^sk, frog . 

bboA4As illshaped 

pi&4> a lump 

skk4i trunk 

tu^d, trunk 

jhsk^I, a flag 


etc. 


ID 

[f] is more common than [4] 

in Hindi words, but it has the 

same signification. It may be 

remembered that [f] has evolved 

from [r] as well as [4]. Its meaning oscillates between the two. 

Examples— 


k&yA, rubbish 

cifiyi, a sparrow 

bbif, hornet 

guy, a small lump of sugar 

kiyi, an insect 

jay'ni, to set 

tof'nA, to break 

muy'ni, to turn 

rdf, quarrel 

piAjayk, a cage 

bhiy'aA, to fight 

bhif, sheep 


etc. 

The meaning of cerebrals is most clearly defined in Hindi words. 

M. PI 

(r) and [I] express fineness and delicate feelings, [1] being swjcter 

than [r]. 


Compare (r) in— 


tAg, rmig, love, enjoyment 

rakta, blood 
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rakfd, protection 

rac’nd, to plan 

rdt, night 

rdjd, king 

ratna, jewel 

rab'yi, thick milk 

raM, union 

ras'nd, tongue 

ras, taste 

rah'nd, to live 

rici, a vcdic mantra 

etc. 

[r] has the tendency to express the same meaning as [y], It is a 

well-known fact that on the one hand [rj is confused with [1] and 

on the other hand with [yj in Hindi words. 

Examples— 

rdkh, ashes 

radk, begger 

pidjar, skeleton 

rdr, fray 

rdad, dispute 

rdhu, Typhon 

rich, a bear 

reld, a torrent 
etc. 

[11 in- 

ldl, darling 

lobh, ldlac, ambition 

Ur, saliva 

lay'kd, a boy 

lajjd, shame 

lacak, elasticity 

lilc, a line 

laghu, light 

lild, sport 

lip'nd, to besmear 

lugdi, a wife 

lan, dame, attachment 
lanni, butter 

loU, earring 

ImAji, pickle 

lay'kd, a boy 

lend, to take 

khel'nd, to play 

MTnd, to move 

billi, a cat 

dnb'ld, thin 

mil'nd, to meet. 

In a few cases [1] has the 

meaning of [yj, as in ldld, crippled, 

loddd, a lump, etc. 

[r] andjl] are so delicate that they are easily affected by the 

meaning of [f] and [y]. 

Examples— 

rifhi, soap-nut 

rind, widow 

rdikhtf, beggar 

rabaf, a wheel at a well 

rddg'fd, short hair of the ragay, friction 

body red^, castor 

rofi, pebble 

ledy, filth 

landed, a boy 

luy’nd, to quarrel 

ldy, plunder 

Ufhi, stick 
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tail-cropt lafc tangled hair 

laAg'yA, lame etc. 

[»1 “ not a Hindi sound. Even in Sanskrit words it is not com¬ 
mon and, therefore, it isdiflicult to grasp the tendency of the sound. 
So also [•hi and [y] which occur only in tsm and loan words. 


w 

[•] denotes a ‘movement with’, as in— 

■aAga, company •aAgit, music and dancing 


sarak'nA, to glide 
sAAkar, a chain 
saAgrAm, war 
sakoy'nA, to gather tip 
cakhA, friend 
aagA, a relative 
■aAgh, heap 

aayak, road, as it goes along 
sac, truth 
aadA, always etc. 

The sound has a strong ameliorative sense. 


•AAp, snake 
sAthi, companion 
saAkoc, shrinking 
sak'nA, to be able 
aagal, all 
saAkttl, crowded 
sajAnA, to arrange together, to 
decorate 

sattA, existence 


M, P»1 

[vj occurs generally in words which convey the idea of roundness 
or round about movement. The same meaning has been inherited 
by Hindi [bj (Western Punjabi and Sindhi [v]) from Sanskrit [vj. 
Compare— 

Skt. valaya, bangle 

vikAsa, development 
vAyn, air 

vlvAb, marriage, going round 
the fire 


vaaba, control 
vakra, crooked 
vana, forest 

vApi, well etc. 

H. vApas, return 
baa, control 

bAjA, a musical instrument 
baf'nA, to twist 


vikAra, change 
vasodbA, the earth 
vandanA, a salute 
valkala, bark of a tree 
varga, a tribe, a circle of 

persons 

vajra, diamond 
viraha, separation 


bay, a banyan tree 
bAAa, a bamboo 
bA{, a weight 
ba(or'nA, collect 
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bafohi, a traveller 
bAAdh'nA, to tie 
baAg'lA, a house 
bak'nA, to talk in a round 
about way, to talk idle 
bagAlA, a whirlwind 
bat'vA, a purse 

bafh'nA, to grow (on all sides) 
etc. 

W.P. vaAg, a bangle 
cowpen 

vaijnf, to go etc. 


n 

baAdh'nA, bedding 
bandAhA, a whirlwind 
baA^i> a waistcoat 
bakheyA, a broil 
bacAnA, to protect (from all 
sides) 

batAsA, bubble 
ban'nA, to make 

vaf{A, a stone 
vA, wind 


(Pi 

[Pi has an idea of‘protection,’ ‘maintenance’ or ‘support’ as in— 


pAl'nA, to bring up 

pOOriyA, a door-keeper 

pinA, to drink 

pakAnA, to cook 

pair, foot 

pag'yi, turban 

piche, behind (in protection) 

paf, cloth 

pat, good name 

pattA, leaf 

pannA, upper part of a shoe, 
leaf, cover 

parikramA, going round 
palAni, thatching 
pAa, about 

prap, vow etc. 

[cl 

[c] denotes ‘prettiness’, ‘smallness’, 
caAdan, sandal wood 
•*A#A1» lowborn 
campA, cameli, flowers 
catur, wise, sly 
cappA, hand-breadth 


poyap, nourishing 

pet. bdly 

pakay'nA, to catch 
pakkA, mature 
pakfa, wing 

pacar, a slip of wood used 
to fill up a crevice 
paAjar, skeleton 
papAv, halting place 
patA, address 
pad, husband 
paras'nA, to serve food 
palak, eyelid 
pitA, father 

pot, the young (the protected’ 


>r ‘deterioration’, as in— 
ca Ad,‘furious 
driyA, a house sparrow 
cakkar, a circle 
capat, slap 
camak'nA, to shine 



US 


cab&tari, balcony 

carap, foot 

cup, silence 

citak, cuckoo bird 

cikao, embroidery 

cikkan, clean 

dtta, mind 

cat'ki, a pinch 

cird, a checkered turban 

etc. 


SOUND AND MEANING 

2. a. 

cam'ri, fly flapper 
cdid, a low class of Hindu 
cdkar, servant 
cdm, skin 
dk'of, polished 
dtra, picture 
dth'yd, a rag 
codgi, customs 
canal, a small ruby 


Ul 


[j] denotes ‘birth’, *ris 
jan'nd, to beget 
jag'nd, to rouse 
jaijil, trouble 
jay, root 

jar'ni, to make, to fix 
jam'ghat, crowd 
j»y. victory, success 
jal'ni, to break out (as fire), 
to bum 

jini, to go 
jit'nl, to win 
J“g> age 

born first or made first 
j*r*> top knot 


or ‘formation’, as in— 

jag. the world 
jaAgal, forest 
jdl, net 

j«|i. matted hair 
jan, people 

jam'ni, to be settled, to freeze 
jarl, old age 
jBB, barley 
jind, to live 
jibh, tongue (it rises) 
jag, two pieces coming toge¬ 
ther in dice 

jev'fi, a rope 
jog, junction 


jot, spirit, flame etc. 

[t], [d], and [k], [g], signify a variety of meanings. It is natu¬ 
ral, too, because these are the sounds employed by the children, 
the primitive people, Indians, non-Indians, cultured classes and 
all alike. They are, perhaps, the most common sounds in Hindi. 
Roughly, it may be said that [d] denotes giving and shining in a 
large number of words, [t] shows expansion, [g] means going, and 
[k] escapes any definite meaning. It is the most fertile semantic 
unit in this respect. 


w 


[d] may be compared in— 
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din, day 

dai, fate 

dev, god 

dakfipd, alms 

dakya, dextrous 

dddt, tooth 

deni, to give 

dab'dabd, dignity 

damak'ni, to glitter 

darsban, view 

dayd, affection 

dahi, curd 

dahan, burning 

ddydd, right 

dddh, milk 

dimini, lightning 

dim, money 

diyd, lamp 

dekh'nd, to see 

dokh, pain 

diph, eyesight 

ddt, envoy 

doni, cup 

daltya, demon. 


M 

[t] in— 


tan'ni, to stretch 

tdk'ni, to gaze 

tak'ld, spindle 

tag'pi, a waist band 

tadtu, tdgd, thread 

ttUu, palate 

tap'ni, to be heated 

tar'nd, to pass over 

tamak, pride 

taradg, a wave 

tBOl'ni, to weigh 

tavd, pan 

tip, palm tree 

tdr, wire 

tithi, day 

tuli, scale 

tel, oil 

tan, body 


etc. 


[gl 

[gl >n— 


gadgd, river 

gaj, elephant 

gadhd, donkey 

gayi, gone 

gap, gossip 

gdnd, to sing 

gadvdnd, to lose 

gal, neck 

gal'nd, to melt 

gir'nd, to fall 

gali, street 

gili, abuse 

gdh'nd, to tread 

gojar, a centipede 

gad, cow 

gipi, carriage. 


Compare— 

gomti, ghigh'ri, goddv'ri, gad^ak and other rivers. 


H 
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w- 

[h] conveys a feeling of disturbance and also ‘life' as in— 
hak'lk, stuttering, stammering hakir'nk, to drive oxen 
hakktt bakki, perplexed hacar macar, dispute 

hif, market kayak, intense thirst 

haf'bafini, to huriy kith, hand, (the most active 

hark, green part of the body) 

Compare that red colour is the sign of danger and death, 
har, Siva kari, Vihju 

harfa, pleasure kaksi, laughter 

hil'ni, to move hiyi, heart 

kulak'nk, to rush hulaa'ni, to be rejoiced 

etc. 


The Nasals. Of the nasal consonants [k, *] [k, s»] and [ 9 ] do 
not initially occur as independent sounds in Hindi, [m] gives various 
meanings and escapes definition, {n] denotes negativeness, as in— 


na, not 

nksk, destruction 
nihshvis, expiration 
nikammk, useless 
nicof’nk, to squeeze 
nikdk, censure 
niras, tasteless 
ne(k, left-handed 


narak, hell 
nikal'nk, to escape 
nikda, sleep 
nikrffa, despised 
ni^ar, dauntless 
nagagya, worthless 
nykn, deficient 
nick, low, uneven 


etc. 

The same meanings prevail generally in non-ini'ial positions, 
but the initial meaning is dominant, although it is modified by 
other sounds. Sometimes, even the initial sound is covered by a 
strong sound that follows, as we have noted in the case of [f], [4], 
and It]. That accounts for a large number of exceptions. 

It is also possible that some sounds have more meanings than 
those specified above. A further research will one day elucidate 
and evaluate all sounds under semantic groups. 


The meanings of sounds detailed above may be favourably com¬ 
pared with those of Sanskrit vanjas (letters) discovered by Sanskrit 
lexicographers and etymologists and given below. Hindi has inherited 
much from Sanskrit, and has evolved semantic relationships of its own. 
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[a]— all, full, pervading, imperishable, one, indivisible; absence, 
negation. 

W— possession; motion, ["]— above, distant, that; and, 

nearness, etc 

l r J tR truth, movement out- [IrJ —fact, movement inside, 
side. 

M motionless, steady, full. [o] —same, peerless. 

!“]> M —not, void, [«]—certainty, end. 
absence. 

[k]— tie; powerful, big, effec- [kb]— sky, void, hollow, open, 
live; comfort. hole, 

[g]— going, move away. [gh]— obstacle, stay, concen¬ 

tration. 

[ C 1—again ; other, different, [ch]—shade, cover, conceal- 
incomplete, limbless; piece. ment; whole, etc. 

01—to be born ; newness, [jh]— destruction, 

motion. 

[t]—medium, ordinary, weak ; [gh]—certainty, eminence, 

hesitation, reluctance. fulness. 

WJ—action, nature; uncons- [^h]— certain, steady, upheld, 
cious, material. conscious, 

[t] —bottom, below, this side; [th] —stay, object; above, that 
base, destination. side, beyond, 

[d]— move, give, work. [dkj— withhold, contain, 

maintain. 

[pi— protection. [ph]— to open. 

[b]—to enter, to absolve, hide, [bb]—appear; out, light. 

[r]—give, live, enjoy. [IJ—take, enjoy. 

[4]—knowledge. [sH]—light. 

[■]—company, sound ; that. [hj—certainty, end, absence, 

negation. 

The following few illustrations are given to show how sounds 
continue to give a sensible meaning. 

*P> water, > M , from all sides, and [p], protecting, 
ghan, dense, > concentrated, and [a], void darkness, 
car, to move, > [cj, again and again, and [r], movement outside, 
bhaga, the sun, > [bb], light, and [g], moving—moving light, 
bhd, the universe, sacrificial fire, > [bh], light, and [A], distant. 
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Compare in Hindi- 

nth, ris-, > [*], above, and [fh], fully, 
tided, high, > [A], above, [cj, place and [A], fully, 
cal, to walk, > [c], placing, and [1], moving, 
mar, to die > [m], absence, and [rj, movement, 
can, to listen, > [•], sound, and [nj, in the void. 

etc., etc. 


2. ill. Permntations-Combinations. 

On a closer examination, we shall find in the following pages that 
the meaning attached to these sounds is really inherent in the words 
containing them. Just as we analyse a word into Prakrti and 
Pratyaya, and words, though small in number in the beginning, 
grow by extensions and combinations with various affixes, inffixcs 
and phonemical elements,* so do the sounds, limited in number as 
they are, are extended by permutations and combinations to form 
the rich stock of our expression. They now express the sentiments 
of so innumerable a multitude as all the past and present generations 
of men. “The plain elementary sounds of which the human voire 
is capable are about twenty (aspirated consonants being considered 
as formed from their unaspirated equivalents.)! and yet it has been 
calculated by the Mathematician Tacquet that one thousand million 
writers, in one thousand million years, could not write out all the 
combinations of the twenty letters of the alphabet, if each of them 
were daily to write out forty pages, of which each page should con¬ 
tain different orders of these letters. Of course, a very small number 
only of these permutations are at all required for every purpose of 
life.”! 

It does not mean that original moods and notions were only 
twenty or fifty. But it is possible to class the number of primitive 
ideas under these fifty fundamental categories. Roget in his .‘The¬ 
saurus’ has classified all the words of the English language under 
six headings divided into a total number of twenty four sections. 

* See chapter on Evolution of Meaning. 

t The parenthesis is ours. 

£ F. W. Furor : An Essay on the Origin of Language, p. SO. 
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The further sub-divisions and relationships are determined by these 
categories and topics. Notions may grow and words may increase 
but they must be able to find company with some existing words in 
one of these categories. 

The variations in the meanings of sound combinations may be 
compared with the law of chemical substances. Every material 
consists of a single substance, or is a mixture composed of two or 
more substances, each of which exhibits a definite set of specific 
physical properties. The characteristic of a mixture is that each of 
the substances of which it is composed, although mixed with the 
others, possesses exactly the same properties as if it were alone. No 
one of the components alters the properties of any other component. 
Granite and flour are typical examples. The material forming one 
or more substances (such as oxygen and iron) without ceasing to 
exist, may be changed into one or more entirely different substances. 
Specimens of matter can lose their original properties and acquire 
new ones. 

Sound combinations similarly react in these two ways: They 
may clearly indicate sound idealism as in the examples given above, 
or they may give rise to a new meaning as in many of the excep¬ 
tions to be found in our vocabularies. It has been discovered that 
in all languages the names i f objects, actions and ideas are generally 
imitative in the early stages. Most of the roots are distinctive in 
their meaning and a slight understanding of the nature of sound- 
symbolism of a particular language will enable a student to under¬ 
stand the vocables of that language at least in their original senses. 
Later developments in sounds and meanings, no doubt, create 
complications in relationships between sounds and their significations. 
Then, of course, it appears that that relationship is neither natural 
nor clear. Words appearing in new phonetic and semantic outlooks 
become indistinct and unidentifiable, just as a vulgar person clad in 
a new-fashioned suit generally becomes unrecognizable even to his 
or her own companions. The new meanings are largely due to 
the changes which we shall discuss in Chapters V and VI. Best 
examples of words with unchiselled meanings are to be found in 
onomatopoeias. The onomatopoeias are like chemical mixtures in 
which all elements are distinctive in their properties. Words changed 
in meanings are like chemical compounds in which each element 
has lost some of its properties into the other elements. 
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3. ONOMATOPOEIA. 

(i) History of Onomatopoetic words in Hindi. 

(a ) Inherited Onomatopoeias. 

( b ) Dead Onomatopoeias. 

( c ) Deshi Onomatopoeias. 

(d) Loans. 

(ii) Semantic Varieties of Onomatopoeias. 

( a ) Direct Imitation. 

( b ) Action or Movement. 

( c ) Originator of the Sound. 

( d ) Eclectic Symbols. 

( e ) Abstract Ideas. 

(f) States of the Mind. 

(g) Echo-words. 

( h) Nursery Words. 

(i) Learned Etymolooies. 

(iii) The Onomatopoetic Genius of Hindi. 

( a ) Quality and Meaning. 

( b ) Suffixal Extensions. 

( c ) Quantity of Sounds and Meaning. 

( d ) Echoic Reduplication. 

( e ) Synonymous Onomatopoeias. 


3. i. History of Onomatopoetic Word* in Hindi. 

It has been shown in the last section that a classification of 
meaning on the basis of sounds is possible. In onomatopoeic words 
the relation between the sound and meaning is immediate and clear, 
In spite of the theories of some master minds to the contrary, we 
are constrained to believe that onomatopoeia plays an important 
part in the formation of Hindi vocabulary. Onomatopoeia, says 
Gray,* is far less common than one would expect, and many of 
the demonstrable instances are reduplicated formations indicative of 
the repetition of the sound imitated. Gray is certainly confused 
in his definition of the term. It is not the singularity or duplication 
of the sound that goes to form an onomatopoeia, its imitative 

* ‘ Foundations of Langugs" 1939, fp, 273-76 
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nature is the only determining factor. Moreover, it is not 
imperative that the sound imitated must fully express the sound of 
the thing it represents. Imitation is not only objective but also 
subjective. Again, a singular sound formed in imitation of a natural 
sound may be modified, extended and even corrupted. It is for the 
scientist to trace and mark its imitative character. 


3. i(a). Inherited Onomatopoeia*. 

Gray further suggests that “ in terming a word onomatopoetic 
the utmost caution must be observed, and in every case the crite¬ 
rion must be, not whether the word in a late form may seem to 
be onomatopoetic, but whether its Indo-European base may fairly 
be considered as imitative of the sound which its meaning implies.” 
This view of a man of such an established renown is deplorable, 
indeed. Gray’s criterion may be applicable to a few cases inheri¬ 
ted and modified from IE and OIA and MIA. But it denies the right 
to NIA languages, or in fact, any language to manufacture new 
words. Hindi has created hundreds of deshi forms on the analogy 
of old ones. Moreover, as we shall presently sec, a sound may 
start as an onomatopoeia but may develop its meaning meta¬ 
phorically to signify attributes and abstract terms which cannot 
be imitated by sound at- all. The people cannot compare their 
formations with Pitjinl and Amarkosa and_through them to Indo- 
European. Onomatopoeia is the result of emotion, inspiration and 
dire need. It is instantaneous, direct and immediate. It is the 
handiest tool of expression and effective, too. Onomatopoeia is the 
most popular form of word-formation in Hindi. 

The following are some of the Onomatopoeias that Hindi has 
inherited from Sanskrit— 

Skt. H. ghur'ghur, grumbling, Also H. ghur'ghsri, a 

humming wood-pecker 

Skt. H. thal-thall, a musical tune Skt. chamachamita, 

rattling, H. 

Skt. dnckuMsrt, cham'cham, shower 

H. chachdAdar, musk rat 

Skt. ^hud^hana, Skt. i^ , * r i* ,ara > H. 

H. dhbdfha'iui, to search. jhiAjhar, cymbal 
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It may be noted how the onomatopoetic nature of these words 
saves the sounds from decay, or else thai-thai should become thillt, 
chuchuAdar, should be modified to chuAhar, and so on. 


3. 1(b). Dead Onomatopoeias. 


On the other hand, we find that most of the Sanskrit onomato¬ 
poeias have not survived. Just take onomatopoeias beginning with 
[k]. A reading of a dictionary will at once suggest that most of 
them are now dead. 

Examples— 


kafakafa, excellent 

kafhAku, a bird 
kiki, a blue ja> 
kikkieha, a kind of worm 
kilakila, joyful sound 
kafakafA, rubbing noise 
krauAca, heron 
karkasha, hard 
kiklji, a shell or cowrie 
ltikhi, a monkey 
kvapa, sound 

Or, take some other examples— 

ghanAghana, 'cruel 
phupphu, panting 
phadiAga, a locust 
ghAka, crow 


kacati, cries 
kekA, peacock 
kAkola, a raven 
k&jati, coos 
koka, a wolf 
kaAka, a sort of sandal 
karkara, a broken piece 
kAkali, a swett tone 
kAkila, a jewel worn round 
the neck 

krand, to cry. 

jhaAjhA, wind 
phib, a wicked person, anger 
phakka, to move slowly 
dhakkA, a drum 


etc. 

More examples can b'. seen in Sanskrit lexicons. 


3. 1(c). Delhi Onomatopoeias. 

'1 he onomatopoetic creations are spontaneous and natural. The 
mortality of such creations is natural, too. Most of our onomato¬ 
poeic words are Deshi, i. e. formed by the people without any 
reference to their composition or meaning in OIA. Take words 
under [gk] , for examples— 
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ghaAghol'nA, to stir ghagh'ri', a petticoat 

(Skt. gharghara, a gurgling ghaf'gharAnA, to thunder 

sound) gUghiyiai, to Hater, to im- 
ghicar micar, confused plore 

ghuAghaci, a kind of seed ghuAgh'rA, small bells 
ghupak'ni, to browbeat ghtisar phuaar, whispering 
ghokh'nA, to read over and over again. 

The Modern Indian languages have increased many times their 
onomatopoetic stock of words. Hindi is quite rich in such forma¬ 
tions. We leave it to future scholars to attempt a comparative and 
historical study of these onomatopoeias. 


3. i(d). Loans. 

It has been rightly observed by Jespersen that loans are taken 
not so much on account of any cultural necessity but on account 
of their phonetic semantic congruity. We have borrowed a large 
number of cultural words from Persian and they have been easily 
absorbed for the obvious reason. Examples of words that have been 
taken for their onomatopoeic suggestion, real or imaginary, are— 
bul bul, (Per. burda-burda), a nightingale 
totA, parrot takh'tA, plank 

kharAsb, scraping khArieh, itching 

kajak, the iron hook used in ahAbAah, bravo 
driving elephants shiahA, glass 
cak'mak, (Tur.) a flint kam'ci, (Tur.) a cane 

kashAkash, struggle kish'mish, currants 

koshish, attempt khash-khash, poppyseed 

khurAfAt, talking nonsense gash, faint 
gotA, plunge. 


3. U. Semantic Varietiea of Onomatopoeias. 

3. 11(a). Direct Imitation. 

Semantically, we have a graded variety of onomatopoetic words. 
A large number of them have almost a full imitative sense. Their 
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meaning is clear and recognisable, 
actual sounds. 

Compare— 

jhamkkk, splashing sound 
ijlik, shriek 

kak'fdikafi4 crowing of a 
cock 

chttk, sneeze 

dhayak, palpitation 
chim chtm, sound of 

shower 

thkp, sound of a slap 
pha{, crack 

chan'chan, jingling sound 
rek rek, crying of a child 
khank, coughing sound 


Such words try to imitate the 


dfcamkkk, thud 
kkkyc kkkye, crowing 
khnk blank, barking 
kur'knr, breaking sound 
kukk, song of a cuckoo 
bhabak, Haring noise 
dhkk, the report of a gun 
tay, a sparkling sound 
dhkkye, distant report of a 

cannon 

dkap, clack of shoes 
jhsa, metallic sound 
(htk (kek, laughter 


Besides, there exist a large number of words which it is not 
possible to translate into any language, e.g. dot, dhik, kit'kiy, 
ska'skk, as in snuffing, bhal'bkal, bkay'bhay, |hkk(hkk, (hak- 
jhak, |kk(ik,etc. 


A number of these sounds 
semantic distinction. 

Examples— 

phukkira, hissing 
(■Akkra, twang 
jhakjhakkra, ringing 

Compare— 

Guj. kaa'kaa, a confused sound 
kar'kar, idle or troublesome 
prattle 

Mar. gokgky, noise 

gkat'ghat, gurgling sound 
Ben. tkap, thumping sound 
laa’pw, breaking sound 
Punj. jhsaiskkk, thumping noise 
gayhak, rumbling sound 


e been extended in Sanskrit for 

citkkra, shrieking 
jkakkkra, tinkling 
dhikkkra, reproaching by 

saying ‘dhik’. 

kbay'khaykp, rattling 

khad'badky, loud noise 
khaa'kban, rattling 
khay’ltkr, knocking sound 


etc, 
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3. 11(b). Action or Movement. 

The imitative sound may often be developed and transferred to 
the action involving that sound. A sound is always produced by 
some action or movement; therefore it is quite natural that the 
action itself may be expressed by the word for its sound. 

Examples— 

•AAkar'keJAnA, as the dhap kar'ke jink, as a heavy 
arrow goes thing moves 

k&k& kar'ni, to moan baylsarAni, to talk nonsense 

bal'balini, to grumble pln'pinini, to cry 

IsAk'ni, to vomit dur'durini, to frighten a dog 

phar'pharinA, to flutter tun'tonini, to play slowly on 
myUA kar'ni, to mew a guitar 

kbat'kbafiiii, to knock gon'gunini, to sing slowly 
tnt'lini, to prattle kiikh'ni, to grunt 

kat'katini, to grind teeth cafak'ni, to bloom 
bhlnak'ni, to hum. 

The number of such words is very large. More examples of dis¬ 
tinct nature are— koTknlini, kik'ni, klkiyini, gly giyink, thi- 
k'ni, kur'kurini, kic'kicini, chan'chanini, eia'ni, chim'ni, 
hAAk'ni, etc. 

Compare Guj. kayak'vuA, to crack, kakal’vuA, to boil, to grum¬ 
ble, bhad'bhad'vuA, to talk thoughtlessly, phnmphl, frightening; 

Punj. kayak'ni, to break, kalak'pi, to boil, to fret, rlyak'ni, 
to churn, koaak'pi to grumle; 

Mar. chapapeA, to jingle, ka^am'fapeA, to shiver with fever; 

Beng. dhiA karlyi, siA karlyi, bob karlyi caliyi gel, des¬ 
cribing various types of rush. 


3. 11(c). Originator of the Sound. 

Some of these are names of birds whose chirps have been imita¬ 
ted and the sign used to denote the signified. 

Examples— 

knkd, dove kaAk, heron 

ffl'rillyA, a sparrow koko, a crow, 

paplhi, a sparrow hawk phudlti, a sparrow 
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gUgU, a water bird koki, a goose 

kek'aU, lark jakki, a bulbul 

keki, a peacock (afib'ri, builtol, etc. are the 

names of birds. 

Names of ornaments that make that sound are recorded in— 

jhul'jhul, chard* jkum'kd, jhddjhayi, dbuk'dhuki, dug'dugi. 

The following are names of children’s toys— 

papSyd, chanak'ad, jhna'jhuad. 

And below may be given names of objects which make such a 
sound— 

(sm'tsm, a tumtum cart kicak, a kind of bamboo 
kaj-'kd, thunder jhadjhi, a broken cowrie 

gur gori a huqqa rof 4, a pebble. 

The names of some musical instruments are clearly onomato* 
poetic, e.g.— 

duddubhi, bheri, dhndad, podgi, pop'ni, fsph, kakkd, 
dadkd, gar'gayi jhak'jhak, etc. 

Compare Guj. jhar'mar, a kind of transparent cloth, a kind of 
anklets, kok, a dove, kok'yi, a goose; Mar. lsodkard, a lamb; L. 
ghddghd, a bee; Punj. ghugghi, a dove, fkedbd, an ear ornament, 
dhadh, a kind of tambourine. 


3. 11(d). Eclectic Symbol*. 

Then there are words which are onomatopoetic in form but 
which represent objects or ideas having no direct relationship with 
the sound. The sound might have struck a listener at one time or 
from one feature of that object. But it is not its prominent feature. 
We may call them symbolized onomatopoeias or eclectic symbols. 
As a matter of fact all imitative words are symbolized forms, but 
these varieties do not show a clear connection between the sound 
and its meaning. They have only 50 per cent imitative value. 
Examples— 

dal'dal* mud phat'ltdr, snubbing 

popld, teethless mouth hak'ld, stammerer 

pat'kau, a stick kic'kic, nonsense talk 

tilak’nd, to slip bak'ssd, to talk nonsense 

ti dd ^ t locust {ak'rdad, collide 
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^halak'ni, to slip down tfhnk'nA, t0 come near 
khaAgar, a badly burnt brick jhAAvAA, a brick with holes 
jham'kArA, black clouds jhapa|, attack 

jhajhak'nA, to stand still jhikh’iiA, to repent 

chul'chulinA, to stagger car'cA, a rumour 

cil'dl, mica cAhA, a rat 

ghlghlyAnA, to request hAAk'nA, to call, to drive 

humbly Ma'biaAnA, to bum 
phah'riiiA, to wave as a flag pkaf'aA, to burst 
taftA, a pony etc. 

Compare Punj. ghagghA, hoarse, tkattlii, stammerer, thqf'nA, 
to shift, dhik'pA, to push; 

Beng. khAAt'khAAt, grumble; 

Guj. kha^ak'vuA, to arrange, jhaAjhoti, scolding; etc. 

Skt. kitava, a gambler, vadAnya, generous; Punj. hAto, for a 
Kashmiri, rAsbA, a Pathan ; H. alii galli, for a Bihari, moahA, a 
Bengali, arc catch words of the language of the person to whom 
they are transferred. Their imitative representation is evident. 
The relationship between sound and meaning, though obscure, at 
first sight, becomes clear when reminded. 

3. 11(e). Abstract Ideal. 

It is easily understandable that such things as, somehow, make 
sound even occasionally may be given onomatopoetic names. But 
light and movement in general are an object of the eye and not 
of the ear, yet we do have onomatopoetic names of various forms 
of movements. Light has movement and it may have symbolic 
expression. 

Compare— 

cakAcgnAdh, dazzling, jhil’mil, twinkling. 

But it is astonishing to find words for objects, attributes, and 
notions in which sound is totally absent. Take adjectives for 
instance— 

bhini, sweet smelling jhinA, thin 

dkaval, white lsaf'karAtA, intensely cold 

phas'phasA, weak Itarka, hard 

khacAkk ac, crowded kankanA, sensitive 
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bkultkul, soft Idr'kirA, stony, fine 

chichori, mean bhiklihilii, resplendent 

tbsk'tbsldyi, quarrelsome tbotbk, empty 

kiiyAA, cunning baiA^, crooked 

Abaf'khibaf, uneven cik'nfi, greasy. 

There are many such words for a foolish person. 

Examples— 

bhucca, Ml A, sallo, jhaltt, (both, bhakui etc. 

Cf. Guj. (befbo, a robber ^hacar, an old man 

fbsffbo, a stupid fellow 

Punj. jho44&, a man without ^hafti, fat, overbearing 
spirit dbfitfi, stupid 
etc. 

Also compare with the above 
Guj. (affir, stiff, straight Ichar'bar, loose 

jbUkkU, dull in colour phoa'phAs, light, flimsy 

Beng. jhin'jhin, thin kan'kaa, biting cold 

cin'cin, dim dag'dage, fast red 

dhav'dbav, white gaf, steady 

Punj. jbab, clean cAAjA, clever 

etc. 

It has been explained by Dr. R. Tagore in his BangU Shabda 
Tattva that such words are transferred from the material objects. 
Even if one such object is found making this kind of sound that 
sound is taken and then generalized to signify all such objects. For 
instance, we know that a thin leaf makes a jbin'jhin sound. 
jhinA was, perhaps, used first to denote a thin leaf or a thin piece of 
tin. Specialization and generalization both helped to make this 
sound signify ‘ thin *. A trembling leaf is heard making the sound 
thar'thar, and thar'tharini is generalised to mean * to shake ’, 
although we may be trembling and not making such a sound 
at all. 

There are quite a good number of words which are imitative 
of sounds in the material life now transferred to animal and human 
life. The relation between sound and meaning in these cases is 
tacit and shadowy. They may be said to contain only ten percent 
onomatopoeic value. 
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Lastly, in this order, there is a class of words in which onoma- 
topoetic sense is more obscure. These words express feelings or 
notions in which sound is conjectured analogically. Sometimes we 
have a feeling which cannot be described in words at all. It makes 
an intense impression on our senses and obliges us to find a word 
with a sound. The excitement suggests a concrete picture in the 
material life. We feel an urge to imagine a sound in the feeling. 
Sometimes for want of an adequate word we utter an onomatopoetic 
word to express it. 

Compare— 

jhofik, a feeling kaaak, {is, an urge 

codc'U, coquetry h&k, pain 

hik, bad smell xnahak, good smell 

dag'dagi, anxiety cun'cuni, itching 

ghis'ghl*, reluctance etc. 

Compare also— 

Punj. dhaphay, rash ghdk'pd, to be famous 

Beng. kar'kar, irritation 

Mar. ghal'ghal'ped, to be weak kaf'kagad, strictly 
ghegd, effort ka{'ka{, pain 

etc. 

In some cas s the abstract meaning has evolved from the concrete 
meaning. In those cases the onomatopoetic relationship is not far¬ 
fetched. 

Examples— 

bhayak, excitement jhddk'nd, to peep 

j“g'J“g*n*» t0 K row kuyhand, to fret 

phus'lAnd, to dissuade jhalttnd, to be angry 

jhedp'nd, to be ashamed dhakkd, a blow 

jak, obstinacy dhdk, awe 

etc; 

Such words may be classed under 3. ii(e). above. 


3. 11(g). Echo-words. 

Echo-words are also imitative in nature. But they are not used 
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as independent words like the onomatopoeias. They imitate actual 
words as an echo and have an important semantic value. Dr. 
Tagore takes them as forms of repetition which subject we shall take 
up in the next chapter. 

Examples— 

H. ayoa payoa, neighbourhood 
and surroundings 
rofi vofi, bread etc. 

Compare— 

Punj. pkfi pkfi, water etc. 
puch guch, enquiry. 


4«re ere, camp etc. 

ulpi islpk, upset 

bkiy bhiy, large crowds etc. 

ran kan, woman, children etc. 


3. U(h). Nnracry Words. 


Nursery words are also onomatopoetic words in to far as they 
arc formed in imitation of the sounds of a child. Grown-up people 
imitate them from their children and give them a meaning which 
they imagine the child intends. Most of these words are expressive 


of domestic relations and objects ii 
Examples— 

cici, uncle 
ammi, mother 
btbi, phupphi, aunt 
didi, grandmother 
iji, grandfather 
lalli, brother 
bobi, teats 
memi, kid 
koki, crow 
jhAjhA, craddle 


the nursery. 

tit, abbi, father 

didi, sister 

babbi, nanhi, child 

oini, maternal grandmother 

nini, maternal grandfather 

cici, milk, teat 

bi, water 

kiki, horse 

chocbo, lap 

pad, a cake 


etc., etc. 

Compare Punj. bebe, mother, L.bebc, sister, Eng. ‘Baby’; lili, 
in Punjabi father and in Lahndi 'brother’; Punj. gogo, tummy, 
cico, bird, gogi. bread; Guj. bibo, father, titi, bread, titi, dog, 
mim, food, kiki, girl, koki, kiss, gigo, boy, koko, a baby’s jacket; 
Mar. mother; Tur. biji, sister; H., P. mini, uncle; Per. 
mammah, teats; Eng. Mamma, mother. 

It may be noted that the relation between word and meaning 
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in these cases is purely arbitrary, as it it in all forms of words. All 
sound is national and meaning is a question of usage in each 
language. Every language has its own system and so has Hindi. 


3. 11(1). Learned Etymologies. 

A recognition of this system is highly instructive. For want of 
this onomatopoetic sense, our lexicographers, phonologists and gram¬ 
marians have made regrettable mistakes. The following are some 
of the erroneous etymologies from the Hindi Shabda Sigar which 
illustrate our ignorance of an important linguistic phenomenon in 
Hindi. These derivations are not only unscientific but mostly 
ridiculous. 

Compare— 

chifak'ni < lsfipati, to jhok'iid < yuj, to bend 
scatter 

thatfU < aftahdaa, dadki < 4 hakkd, a tabor 

laughter, joke 

4*kdr < udgira, belch (*44* < tlftibhah, grass¬ 
hopper 

^kah'al < dhvaAsa, to fall jhar'ni < jr-kfarape, a 

waterfall 

chlnl < chop, to touch chidf < kfipta, drop of 

water, calico 

thodp'nd < sthipana, to jhllk'si < adbyakfa, to 

plaster peep 

dag'dagi A. dag'dagi fhsk'ni < ^hmkate, to 

anxiety come near 

iji < iryya, grandfather cdcd < Utah, uncle 
mlml <' mitulah, maternal 

* uncle etc., etc. 

A recognition of the phonomenon of sound-symbolism is sure to 
explain most of our so-called irregular or obscure phonologies. 
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3. (111). The Onomatopoetic Genius of Hindi. 

3. 111(a). Quality and Meaning. 

We have given the individual meanings of sounds at length. 
Those meanings are too evident and easily obtainable in the case of 
onomatopoetic words to need further explanation. The initial sound 
carries the central meaning. It is suggestive of soft and easy move¬ 
ments and sounds in soft letters. It is hard in hard ones. Most of 
the apparent onomatopoetic words begin with aspirates. Their force 
and clearness is usefully exploited. Of the unaspirated consonants 
[k] is most common. Many words either begin with or end with 
it. This is significant, too. 

The initial quality of the sound is modified, extended and 
directed according to the nature of the distinctive meaning, by such 
sounds as -k, -c, -t, -p, -r, -f, -1, and -a. 

Compare— 

kkar, and khayak, rattle thap* and thapak, pat 
khur, and khurac, scrape kir, and Idrac, a knife 
jhap, and jhapafe rush lap, and lapafe flame 

jhay, and jhayap, fieriness tay, and tayap, palpitation 
and yakkar, shock kdk, and k&kar, dog 

dhap, and dkappay, slap jhfidjh, and jhAAjhay, broken 
jhul, and jhulas, singed dhmA, and dhttAa, threat. 

Of these, extensions with -k and -r are comparatively common. 

The distinction of meaning from the distinction of sound may be 
noted in the following groups. 

Compare— 

Initially 

bhin'bhiaAad, humming of guy'guyink, sounding of the 
bees, and stomach, and 

hinhinAai, braying of kuy'kayimA, to cluck. 

hone. khiaak'nA, to slip, and 
bhmAk'nA, barking, and aiaak'nd, to sob. 

chuAk'nd, to fry. tbapak'aA, to pat, and 

khacAkhac, crowded, and jhapak'uA, to glitter. 
ghacAghac, successive bul'bul, a nightingale, and 
cuu of swords. gflfU, a water bird. 
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kha('khatdod, to knock, and til'mildnd, tostutter, and 
pha('pba(dni, to flutter. bll'bildnd, to cry. 

thodp'nd, to thrust, and jhddk'nd, to peep, and 
ghodp'ad, to thrust in. phddk'nd, to chuck in. 

cbaa'chan, sound of small t*P> of a horse, and 

bells, and thdp, of a tabor. 

(Mi'pin, sound of big bells, kayak, of thunder, and 
bhayak, of fire. 
Extensionally 

bhacak'nd, to be perplexed, ghosay'ad, to get stuffed, and 
and ghuyas'nd, to curl. 

bhayak'nd, to be excited. cbaa'chan, sound of water 
ghodkh'nd, to read again on hot iron, and 

and again, and cham'chans, sound of 

ghody'ad, to pound. showers. 

chat'nd, to be pruned, and 
chay'nd, to pound and husk. 
This specialization of meaning by sound is a strong proof oT the 
nationalization of every language, the difficulty of translation being 
another. 


3. 111(b). Suffixal Extensions. 

Onomatopoetic words may be further extended by the use of 
various suffixes. 

Examples— 

• yi in dc'yi, parasite - i in cboccbi, a nose nail 

pap'yi, layer - t)i in bblsaddi a lazy fellow 

.y in bhambhiri, a rainy - gd in bhaa'gi^ a worm 
insect 

-dr* in mvrdyd, burning - (Id in murad^d, a cake of 
wood grains 

• rd in sharkard, sugar - yd in radg'td, young ofan 

- ni in hadpb'ni, inhaling ass 

violently - Id in hak'ld, a stammerer 

• td in kay'kaydtd, intense • ahard- in pharahard, a flag. 

etc. 
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3. 111(c). Quantity of Sounds and Meaning. 

The meaning of an onomatopoetic word is not only determined 
by the quality of the sounds constituting it, but it also depends on 
the quantity or number of the sounds. jha( shows that the action 
has shorter duration than in jhafak. dhap denotes that the object 
was not so heavy as in the case of dhayiin. The following 
examples will elucidate the point further. 

Compare— 

phdd, sniff, dham, thump, and 

phtfalkk, puff, and dhamak, jerking noise, 

phddkir, hissing. kik, shriek, and 

phat, crack, and khkA, dove, 

pbafak'al, to winnow. phayak, to throb, and 

phay'phayihaf, struggle. 

A single sound shows that the action is instantaneous and im¬ 
mediate. The reduplication suggests that that action has a longer 
duration or that it actually repeats itself. 

Compare— 

nsac'ni, to stretch, and thtkk'ni, to spit, and 

mac'macini, to tremble. thok'thnkini, to spit again 

and again. 

kolld, one mouthful, and kuyak'nd, to crack, and 
knl'kold, gargling. kuy'kuyini, to grumble, 

khatak'nd, to strike, and ghay'ni, to set, and 
khat'khatdnd, to knock. ghay'ghayAni, to thunder, 

phur'ni, to throb, and phar, fast movement, and 

phur'phnrini, to tremble. phar'phar, fluently, 

kay'ki, thunder, and khil'nd, to bloom, and 

kay'kayihafe rumbling. khil'khilini, to giggle, 

chain, splash, and dhafak’nd, to beat, and 

cham'cham, heavy dhay'dhay, to beat with 

showers. fury. 

The continuity and fullness of action may be expressed by intro 
ducing a vowel between. 

Examples— 

jhayijhay, Ispflap, dhayidhay, aafiaaf, gapkgay, etc. 

Sometimes the consonant is repeated in immediate succession, 
showing intense perturbation and rapid activity. 
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Examples— 

bhabak, roar phuph'kdr, hissing 

khakhor'nd, to scrape cacor'nd, to suck 

to beat dhadhak'nd, to blaze up 

lhatbak, fear thafhak'nd, to stop 

etc. 

Thus the quantity of an imitative sound largely depends on the 
quantity of the original sound. 

More examples— 

ghtsgghd, ghbbgh'rd, jhajjhar, kd, kdk, kdkar, 

etc. 


3. 111(d). Echoic RedapUcation, 

At times the reduplicated sound is slightly different. This is 
due to two different movements and two varied sounds of the object 
itself. Suppose in one movement a light suggests jhll, in the 
reverse movement it ii mil. The word jhH'tnil suggests that there 
is sudden change in the action, as we generally see in a flash which 


is a succession of bright and dim li 
to suggest this varied repetition. 
Compare— 

khat'pafc wrangling 
kic'klc, nonsense 
cat'pafe at once 

cktfptti, perturbation 
4ag'mag, fickle 
kal'bal, noise 
khal’bhal, tumult 
ghic'plc, etowdedness 
jag'mag, shining 
tnm'Uyik, show 
ktslliulind, to creep about 
in groups 

Also see the next Chapter. 


:. [ns] or[ p] is generally used 


hacar'macar, thinking 
aapsr'pafar, trifles 
cak'mak, a flint 
jhaTmal, dusk 
jhaf'patA, dusk 

crooked 

khad'baddssd, to make a 

boiling noise 
kacar'pacar, chewing 
(aUmali, anxiety 
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3. iii(c). Synonymous Onomatopoeia. 


There are some words now used as synonyms. 

Examples— 

dahak'ni, dhadhak'ni, bhannind, bif'bafini 

bhayak'nd 

phafak'ni, bidak'nd, gbap'li, gay'bay 

bhmymk'ni 

ghoy'ki, pbaf'kir ghigghi, bil'bilAhaf, hic'ki, 

kik, Caleb jhijhak'ni, clOdk'ni, 

chanak'nd 

cikka, bak'rt jbak'ni, bak'nd 


tamidck, thappay, capat 

We shall speak of synonyms in general in a later chapter. Here 
it may be said that our fundamental assumption that every sound 
has a definite, constant and specific meaning implies that forms 
phonemically different must have different meanings. Synonyms are 
due to the vague knowledge of certain people and their inability to 
appreciate and express the exact significance of these words. 
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1. INTRODUCTORY 


I. Introductory. 

A comparative study of the Sanskrit and Hindi vocabularies 
reveals a number of interesting facts as regards words and their 
meanings. Sanskrit literature, as we actually possess, is miserabl) 
poor in common, everyday, colloquial vocabulary. It contains 
more of religious and philosophic terms and phrases than popular 
words and usages. On account of changed conditions these terms 
were either gradually forgotten or used in senses other than their 
own. Of the non-tatsama element in Hindi hardly fifteen percent 
can be traced to the classical Sanskrit. In the absence of any data 
about the spoken old Indo-Aryan, it is difficult to say how much of 
that element has been retained by Hindi. The Hindi vocabulary 
is inherently and very largely Indo-Aryan, yet it is certainly richer 
in expression than Sanskrit, as most modern languages are. This is 
due to a number of historical circumstances and important tendencies 
in the language. Old Hindi began with its Prakritic inheritance 
which was about 80 percent tadbhavat (including a few tatsamas and 
semi tatsamas, of course), 18 percent Delhi and unexplained and only 
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about 2 percent foreign element. Since then Hindi has borrowed 
quite a large number of words from foreign languages. It has also 
taken loans from provincial literatures; and learning is, to a great 
extent, responsible for the revival of tatsama words, some of which 
have also come via Bengali, Gujrati and Marathi. Larger still is 
the number of new coins. 

When a new object, feeling or conception thrusts itself into 
notice, we take recourse to three linguistic agencies. We may borrow 
from another language words which can express that object or 
idea, as— 
from English, 

motar, motor re^iyo, radio 

jaj, judge pal(an, platoon 

lord iafinvsiamp 

radg'rAf, recruit etc. 

from Portugese (via Bengal and Bombay), 

tUliyi, towel piatsul, pistol 

aautard, orange phiti, tape 

alxuiri, shelf bilti, bucket 

mej, table etc. 

from Turkish, 

ciki, knife kurki, distraint 

aal'vdr, trousers 
from Persian, 

aamoad, a salt pastry par'dd, screen, veil 

garib, poor etc. 

from Marathi, 

ghatdfop, cloudy biji, side 

idgd, applicable etc. 

Secondly, we may frequently extend the meaning of the existing 
words or even borrowed words to express new ideas and feelings. 
Compare— 

npassyda, statement (in Sanskrit) and a novel (in Hindi). 

Skt. ahakuna, originally a bird ~> omen > good omen. 

v*tiki, an orchard, > bffl, a house (in Bengali), a street (in 

Gujrati), a field (in Hindi). 
Tur. ordd, originally a camp, > the language of the camp > the 

Pcrsianized Hindustani language. 
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Ar. naqahi, a painted thing, now means ‘a map'. 

Per. barfa, snow, is also used for ‘ice’. 

Eng. ‘orderly’, originally street-cleaner, means ‘attendant’ or ‘peon’ 
in Hindi. 

We shall discuss this aspect of the evolution of meaning in 
chapters V and VI. 

Thirdly, we may coin a new word suggested by the sound or by 
some prominent feature of the object or by associating the new idea 
with the existing stock of our ideas anti their iclatcd words. It is 
here that sound symbolism manifests itself most vividly. We desig¬ 
nate the motor c>cle phay'pharA (phaf'phafiyA, in Calcutta Hindi) 
on account of its sound, the U-boat pan'dubbi on account of its 
function, the sunflower s&raj'mukhi on account of the similarity of 
its appearance with the sun, the ‘touch-me-not’ chui mui on 
account of its conduct, the penis laA^a, as it keeps sporting or 
dangling (cf. lad, to dally, layi, a chain, lid, caress, spurt), nikammi, 
worthless, (from Skt. nia, without, karman, work, use), aharmili, 
shy, (from Per. sharma, shyness) etc. But it has to l>e observed that 
we have not created any words. We have given new combinations 
or affixal forms to old ones. It is a very hard job to coin a really 
new word. 

Thus, we find how our expressions increase and meanings evolve. 
The evolution of meaning is a very important and useful process in 
language. If we were to have a word for every single object, act 
or quality, our memory would collapse under the burden. Elasticity 
of meaning makes our words handy and enhances their practical 
value. The evolution of meaning, running with the extension of a 
word, greatly helps our memory and excites our imagination. It is 
certainly more easy and enjoyable to learn ph&d, a lump, pi Ad 4, 
body, piAd'ri, calf of the leg, pinni, a cake of mustard, pinni, a 
kind of sweetmeat, piAdAlA, a kind of root, pUtdi, a mass of sand, 
and piAda, oblations, than to be required to learn eight different 
words with different sounds and derived from different roots. 

The form of semantic evolution which consists in the change of 
meanirg without affecting the word itself will be discussed in the 
following chapters. Here we are concerned with the extension 
of meaning effected by extensional sounds or formative dements 
including prefixes, suffixes, infixes and enclitic particles. 
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2. PREFIXAL EXTENSIONS 

(i) Prefixes in Hindi. 

(ii) Prefixes in Sanskrit. 

Orioinal Meanings — Standardization — Specializa¬ 
tion — CONCRETION — OTHER TRANSFERENCES. 

(iii) Prefixes as elements of compounds. 

(iv) Persian and Perso-Arabic Prefixes in Hindi. 

( v ) Useful Semantic Device. 


2. i. Prefixes in Hindi. 


It is unfortunate that Hindi is miserably poor in its stock ol 
prefixes. Those it has inherited from Sanskrit occur only in a few 
tbh. words, and only a couple of them are slightly prolific. Hindi 
does not commonly use them for word-formation. 


a-, privative, in— 

unavoidable 
aber, delay 

an-, privative, in— 
an'ban, discord 
an'pafh, illiterate 
an'gafh, unwrouglu 


ajin, uninitiated 
alag, not attached 
etc. 

an'mol, priceless 
an'jin, ignorant 
an'ginat, innumerable 
etc. 


U-, < ava-, pejorative, in— 

BUgun, fault SBghaf, unapproachable 

IBdaad, misfortune EOs'ni, to become rusty, 

ka-, ku-, < ki-, ku-, pejorative, in— 

kapfit, a bad son kucill, misconduct 

kucalli, dressed in dirty kurlh, bad way- 
clothes kujit, bastard. 

Compare Beng. kukacchi, scandal, (Perso-Arabic ‘qissah’.. 
du- <. dub-, pejorative, in— 
dub'U, weak 
nl-, privative, in— 

nikammi, worthless ni^ar, fearless 

nlgofi, wretch nlhatth4, armless 
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Compare Beng. nlbhal, faultless, nindv, one without a boat, 
so- < su-, ameliorative, in— 

sapdt, a good son Meet, careful 

lapit, smooth sughap, expert 

•n^BOl, well-formed. 

Compare Beng. Mfhik, correct, au'khabar, good news. 


2. U. Prefixes In Sanskrit. 


Sanskrit fully realized the importance of prefixes. Note how it 
has enlarged its vocabulary and semantic region by prefixing 
meaningful formatives to stems. In Hindi such words have been 
inherited as full semantemes, with the restricted meaning as it had 
finally developed in Sanskrit. They are taken as single articulated 
words (ekoccarita). 

The various meanings of these prefixes have been given in 
several books on Indian grammar (vide Macdonell: Sanskrit 
Grammar; Kale: Higher Sanskrit Grammar; Hoernle : Gaudian 
Grammar; Greaves: Hindi Grammar; Kellogg : Hindi Grammar; 
Kamata Prasad Guru : Hindi Vyakarana). But they have been 
arranged either historically or formally and not semantically. No 
scholar has yet systematically traced the evolution of meaning in 
them. We leave it to the students of Indo-European Somatology to 
trace and substantiate their original meanings. We have noted 
that every suffix had but one prepositional meaning. Other mean¬ 
ings have gradually evolved out of it. 


ORIGINAL MEANINGS. The original prepositional meanings are 


still evident in the following— 
adhirdja, overlord 
abhimukha, facing 
uddhdra, uplift 
apaharapa, carrying away 
apapnra, suburb 
niyukta, fixed in 
parikrami, roaming about 
pardvartana, turning back 
pratikdla, contrary, opposite 


atyanta, beyond a limit 
anngdmi, follower 
avajdyd, disregard 
imarapa, till death 
dnrmati, silly, ignorant 
nirdofa, without fault 
praadra, moving onward, 

expansion 

aamdgama, coming together. 
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STANDARDIZATION. In some cases the prefix rendered the phrase 
so vague that the meaning had to be materialized until it signified 
a definite idea. Compare the literal and the evolved meanings in 
the following— 

unnati, (bending or growing out), progress, 
assurodha, (blocking up, pressing), request. 
apakAra, (an act far from being called a deed), evil. 
aparAdha, (an act far from being pleasing), offence, crime. 
pratikAra, (a deed done against another), revenge, 
prakfepa, (throwing forward or into), interpolation. 
avaathA, (staying down), station, condition. 
paripAma, (tossing about), change, effect, 
sandeha, (heaping together), confusion, doubt, etc. 

SPECIALIZATION. Standardization of an idea has often necessi¬ 
tated specialization in a certain direction. It has gathered a still 
more definite idea in its evolution. Thus— 

atyukti, (lit. a saying beyond) means 'a saying beyond truth’, 

‘exaggeration’. 

uccArapa, (lit. raising up), raisingup of the voice, pronunciation, 
anvartha, (the meaning after), the meaning after the word, 

literal meaning. 

apakarfa, (lit. drawing away), drawing away from the normal, 

deterioration. 

upadeiha, (showing near), showing near to a right place, advice, 
parikara, (a hand about), a hand about the waist, etc. 

In some cases there has been extreme restriction, as— 
ntaava, (lit. raising up), merriment. 
asntvAda, (lit. speaking after), translation, (the word 

‘paraphrase’ also means ‘speaking after'). 
annsvAra, (a sound uttered after a vowel), a nasal. 
avatAra, (coming down), descent of a deity. 

CONCRETION. The abstract idea formed by such formations has 
been often concreted in sense. In fact, concretion is another effect 
of standardization. 

Examples— 

pdAharapa, (carrying up), carrying up of voice, narration, 

example. 
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nibandha, (binding down), a thesis. 

■antAna, (lit. stretching along\, children. 

AhAra, (earning towards), carrying towards the mouth, food, 
npahira, (bringing near), offering, gift. (cf. bh«ftt, meeting, 

gift). 

pradUoa, (placed forward), a man placed forward, chief. 

OTHER TRANSFERENCES. The meaning may be transferred to 
any related ideas in certain cases. 

Compare— 

ntkaAfhA, (raising up of the neck, as in expectation), 

expectation. 

Ashrama, (towards rest), going towards rest, resting place, 
sandhi, (putting together), peace. 


2. ill. Prefixes a* Element* of Compound*. 

Besides these there are adverbial and adjectival prefixes which 
occur as elements of compounds. Strictly speaking we should not 
include among prefixes or suffixes any words which can be used or 
even understood as independent meaningful words in any language. 
The following, for instance, are clearly full words in Kamata Prasad’s 
list— 

Skt. punar, (again) as in pnnarjanma, rebirth. 

prAtar, (morning) as in prAtahkAla, morning time. 

bahir, (outside) as in bahifkAra, boycott. 

svayam, (self), as in svayamvara, chosing a husband oneself. 

nAnA, (various), as in ninArdpa, various forms. 

cira, (long time), as in ciradjiva, longlived. 

H. bln, (without), as in bin'jdn, without knowing, 
bhar, (full), as in bhar'pef, belly-ful. 

Per. kam (little), as in kam-umra, of a low age. 
khush, (good), as in khuah'bd, good smell, 
fi (- ach), fl Ad'mi, per man. 
bar (each), har'rox, daily. 

The following in Greaves’s list may also be noted— 

Skt. alpa (small), as in alpajdya, one who knows little, 
anya (other), as in anyadesha, other country. 
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Prefix is just a particle or a syllable which is meaningful but 
dependent on the stent, and which modifies the meaning of the stem 
and forms with it a new word, a angle derivative. 

Some of the qualificative prefixes of ancillary type have assumed 
the real nature of a particle. But their use is restricted to a few 
words revived in Hindi from Sanskrit. 

Compare— 

tiras (orig. crookedly) in tiraskAr, contempt. 

puraa (orig. in front) in puraskAr, present, parokit, priest. 

pnrA (orig. before) in puritan, of former times. 

Avir (orig. out) in AvirbbAv, appearance, AvIfkAr, invention, 
pridur (orig. appearing) in prAdurbhAv, appearance. 

. ami (orig. near) in amivasyi, new moon night. 

*•, sab- (with) in aaparivir, with family, aah'pifki, class- 

fellow. 

prik (first) in prikkathan, foreword, priktan, first. 

Of the qualificative prefixes, adhas-, as in adhabpatan, down¬ 
fall, adhogati, decline, and antar-, as in antaraig, inner, antar- 
riftriya, international, etc. are most widely used. 


2. iv. Persian and Perso-Arabic Prefixes. 

Generally, prefixes of Persian and Perso-Arabic origin are used in 
loan words from Persian and Arabic. A few of them form useful 
hybrids. 

Examples— 
kam (little) in— 

kam'sasnajh, having little 
knowledge 

.Sr (other than) in— 

galr'tar'kAri, non-official 
be (without) in— 
bekAm, useless 
besur, tuneless 
betAr, wireless 

etc. 

Compare— 

Beng. behAt, out of teach 


kam'dAm, l uw-priced. 

galr'kindd, non-Hindu. 

bejoy, matchless 
besamajb, ignorant 
befkaAgA, methodless 

becAL evil ways. 
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2. v. Useful Semantic Device. 

It must be confessed that in this age of science and philosophy, 
the crude and unproductive Hindi as well as Persian prefixes have no 
future, especially in literary language. We have recently discovered 
the semantic richness of Sanskrit prefixes and used them with great 
advantage. Note how Sanskrit has increased its lexical wealth. 
Only one root kr has given apakAra, disservice, anAkAra, 
imitation, Akira, form, AvifkAra, invention, adhikAra, right, 
tiraskAra, reproach, prakAra, variety, pratikAra, rcquittal, 
prikAra, fence, puraskira, prize, vikira, deformity, satkAra, 
honour, stamaskira, greetings, sAkfAtkAra, visit, svikAra, ac¬ 
knowledgement, etc. Numerous arc the words formed from each 
of the stems, nominal as well as verbal. Prcfixal extensions of tin- 
roots bhrf, to be, mass, to think, si, to take, i, to go, sthA, to stay, 
dhA, to place, car, to go, grh, to take, gam, to go, Ap, to obtain, 
vad, to speak, may be especially studied for a clear .understanding of 
the nature of Sanskrit prefixes. A study of the vocabularies coined 
by the Ministry of Education, Government of India, or by scholars 
in various fields of education, industry, culture, and science will 
convince us of the growing semantic importance of prefixes in Hindi. 
Almost all new terms from European languages are being formed 
with the help of prefixes, especially when an extension of an existing 
sense and a shade is desired. 

Compare— 

habitation, vAa domicile, adhlvAs 

residence, nivAs lodging, saAvA# 

abode, AvAs 

cancellation, vilopan cxpunction, ap'lopass 

obliteration, abhilopan 

abscond, ap‘palAyan elope, aah'palAyan 

escape, vipalAyan 

Compare also aandeah, message, ap'deah, advice, nideth, 
instruction, nirdesh, direction, pradesh, region, Adeak, order, 
adhyAdesh, ordinance, samnp'desh, conns ■!; niyam, principle, 
viniyam, regulation, pariniyam, statute; kksf^sn, break, vi- 
khaffaa, revoke, abhikhaf^u, quash, ap'ltkay^SA rescind; 
vardhan, increase, vivardkan, a (force, Avardhan, augment, pari- 
vardhao, enlarge; etc., etc. 
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3. SUFFIXAL EXTENSIONS 

(i) Analysis by Indian Grammarians. 

(ii) Suffixes formino nouns. 

Nouns of Agency — Nouns of Possession — Abstract 
Nouns— Collective Nouns — Nouns of Instrument — 
Nouns of Place — Nouns Denotino Relationship — 
Nouns Denotino Diminution and Deformity. 

(iii) Suffixes forming Adjectives. 

(iv } Suffixes formino adverbs. 

( v ) Svnonymous and Polysemantic Suffixes. 

( vi) Remarks. 


3. L Analysis by Indian Grammarians.* 

Following Sanskrit, our present-day Grammarians have worked 
out the divisions and sub-divisions of suffixes in Hindi. They classify 
them into two main groups : First, those which are added to verbal 
bases, and secondly those which have a substantive as a base. This, 
of course, is only the formal aspect of the suffixes. A rough analysis 
of their meaning has to be attempted. 

Beams (in “A comparative Grammar of Modern Aryan Lan¬ 
guages of India," vol. II) gives a better account of these formatives. 
Dr. S. K. Chatterji’s treatment of Bengali suffixes in his ODBL, 
Vol. II, is semantically still more important. But the analysis of 
the meaning of suffixes needs a further improvement. Generally, 
they make nouns of agency or occupation, abstract nouns, nouns 
of instrument, adjectives and participles. Nominal suffixes also form 
genitonymics and diminutives. 

We shall sec that each one of them gives a meaning which is not 
available in either any full word or any other form-word. Some 
suffixes do present similar problems as synonymous or polysemantic 
words, which will be treated in the next two chapters, but it is 
possible to distinguish shades of meanings in all such suffixes. 

We shall take only those suffixes which are commonly used in 
Hindi word-building, in order to show the semantic method of 
analysis. The same can be extended to Sanskrit suffixes. 

*Wt Macdaull , Kali, and Kimata Prasad Guru and also ‘Siddhanta 
Kaumudi’. 
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NOUNS OF AGENCY. -a,-St,-lyA,-ByA, -Ar (-er) etc. may be 
taken as really agentive suffixes. Of these 

(a) -4 makes agents of a habitual characteristic, as in— 
joti, ploughman, (jot'nA, to plough). 

ucakkA, robber, (ucak'nA, to pounce at). 

(ghny) cayhA, rider, (cayh'nA, to ride). 

(bay) bolA, talkative, (bol'nA, to talk). 

(kafh) phoyA, wood-pecker, (phoy'nA, to break). 

The same meaning is added by Skt. -akah > H. -A, as in— 
gAyakah, a singer lekhakab, a scribe 

nartakah, a dancer nAyakab, a leader. 

(b) -4k, -aAkA, -AkA, -AkA, which are dialectical variations of 
the same suffix, are compound suffixes (4 + k, 4 -f k4 or 4 -j- k 4) 
and add the idea of long practice to the agentive sense. In fact 
they are adjectives substantivized. They are still used both as 
adj tetives and nouns. Compare uyAk, uyaAkA, uyAkA, uyAkA, one 
who flies, S. girAkA, receiver, (glrapu, to take, to devour), piAkA, a 
drinker. 

(c) -akkay in bhulakkay, forgetful, kudakkay, playful, is also 
a compound suffix (4 + k f y) and adds a pejorative sense to the 
adjectives which when substantivized come to denote agency. 

(d) -A is a pejorative suffix, as in— 

rayyA, an unintelligent reader, (ray'nA, to repeat). 
ajAyA, a spend-thrift, a spoiler, (ujAy'nA, to lay waste). 
phua'IAA, a seducer, (phus'lAnA, to entice). 
ghoyA, roter, (ghoy'nA, to pound). 

Compare S. tArA, swimmer, penA, beggar, rabA, dweller. 

-ny4, is a further extension of this suffix in Beng. yekuyA, skewer, 
^AkuyA, postman, and H. machuA, fisherman, ete. 

H., Punj. bhayoA, pimp. 

(e) -St means ‘one skilled in’, as in— 

layhafr, one skilled in club-fighting, (lAyhi, a stick, a club). 

bar'chalt, a spearman, (bar'chi, spear). 

bhalalt, a lancer, (bhAlA, a lance). 

daAgaif, fighter, (daAgA, quarrel). 

dak alt, dacoit, (yjlAkA, robbery). 

paySt, fencer, (payA, cudgel). 
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(f) -iyA shows professional agency, as in— 
jayiyA, a jeweller, (jay'nA, to set). 
dhoniyA, a carder, (dhaa'nA, to card cotton). 
lakhiyA, a telltale, (lakh'nA, to watch). 

Compare— 

Mar. gho^akyi, a groom, kAva^yA, a porter. 

Guj. nishAliyo, a scholar. 

S. ojhia, camel-driver. 

(g) -alyi makes a general ‘doer’, as in— 

bacalyA, one who saves, kafSyA, a cutter, gavalyA, a singer. 

(h) -Ar (skt. -kArah), as in— 

aunAr, goldsmith, lohAr, blacksmith, camAr, shoemaker ; 

and its extensions -ArA and Ari in— 
banijArA, hawker, ghaaiyArA, a grass-cutter, bhikhAri, a 

beggar, kofhAri, a store-keeper; 

and the dialectical form -erA (from the same Skt. suffix -kArah), 
in— 

kamerA, a porter, InferA, a robber, kaserA, a brazier, 

saAperA, a snake charmer; 

are used to denote low professions. 

NOUNS OF POSSESSION, (a) -i in teli, oilman, oyi, a basket- 
maker, and its dialectical form -iyA in AyhatiyA, commission agent, 
mukhiyA, headman, show ‘possession’. Compare Skt. -i (-in), which 
has the same meaning in dofi, one having a fault, shAstri, learned, 
danti, elephant, one having tusks, krodbi, one who is ,angry, 
dhani, a rich man. Compare S. o|bi, camclman, Punj. mAchi, 
fisherman. 

(b) The suffix -vAlA, which should be taken as a full word, 
originally meant ‘one who takes care’ (Skt. pAUkah) as in kot'vAl, 
a police officer, < kof'pAlakah, fort keeper, gvAlA, a cowherd, 
< go’pAlhkab, cow-keeper. Compare gvAlA, cowherd and gSDvAlA, 
cowmastcr. Compare Eng. ‘keeper’ in ‘shopkeeper’, H. dukAn’vAlA, 
or Per. -dAr, keeper, in dukAn'dAr. The meaning ‘master’ or 
■possessor’ as in gmvAlA, cowmaster, kofhivAlA, housemaster, 
fopivAlA, one wearing a cap, has evolved from ‘keeper’. 

ABSTRACT NOUNS. The suffixes forming abstract nouns may 
form names of actions, attributes, state or condition. They can be 
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further divided according to the actual force of their meaning. 

(a) -n and -nd (< Skt. -ana as in marat^a, dying, death, or 
combana, kissing) denote the performance or happening of an 
action, as in (i) mddgan, asking, milan, meeting, len, taking, den, 
giving, len-den, dealing, and (ii) lend, to take, taking, jind, to go, 
going, kar'nd, to do, doing, etc. A semantic distinction is, however, 
evolving. The words with -n are used to signify a state or gerundial 
idea. Some have also become concrete nouns, as H. lagin, a 
tax, plain, flour, Skt. ahravapa, ear, carapa, foot. Nouns with 
-nd, on the other hand, are infinitives used substantively. Compare 
Punj. dekh'pd, looking, L. vekbap, seeing. 

(b) -i denotes the state of an action, as in haiai, laughter, joke, 
bols, "speech, kar'ni, deed. Compare Punj. rab'ps, condition of 
living, bah'pi, the condition of sitting, conduct. 

(c) -i or -ii denotes the quality of an attribute, as in fhaifii, 
coldness (concreted to mean ‘a cold drink’), caturii, cleverness, 
car' di, cold, gar'mi, heat. Compare Punj. caigiii, goodness. 

(d) -iva( or -iha{ describes the state of an action with transitive 
force, as in raildvaf, mixture, (milini, to mix), sajdvaf, decoration, 
(aajini, to adorn), ghab'rihat, perturbance, (gbab'rdnd, to 
confuse). Compare Mar. niid'vat, state of being settled in a place, 
(ndbd'ped, to dwell). 

(e) -is is derived from the desiderative iorm in Sanskrit and 
means ‘desire for a thing’, as in pyds, desire to drink, thirst, rods, 
desire to weep, vexation, hagis, desire to stool, iigbia, incipient 
sleep, mifhis, sweetness, jbapis, a violent burst of rain (the mean¬ 
ing being concreted). Compare Guj. dholds, whiteness, katb'pis, 
difficulty. 

ff) -p in H. milip, union, Punj. sydpap, wisdom ; -dpi in H. 
buyhdpd, old age, rad^dpd, widowhood, mo(dpd, fatness, and 
-pan in bayappan, greatness, lafak’pan, boyhoo !. Punj. pnpd in 
luc'pupd, debauchery, mdrakb'pupd, foolishness, (all related to skt. 
-tvanam or -tva > Pkt. -ppan, -pp > -pan, p, pd) are of different 
chronological stages, and are originally used to denote the state of a 
quality. Compare bafdi, the quality of being great, bayappan, 
the state of being great. 

(g) -t and its extension -ti denote attributive nonns as in bacat, 
saving, kbapat, consumption, Idgat, cost, barb’ti, increase, gbaf't^ 
decrease. 
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Compare S. balati, behaviour, (bal'puA, to go). 

(h) -AvA, which has come from the causal form in Sanskrit, 
denotes causation in an action, as in ba^hAvA, encouragement, 
(bafhAnA, to increase), cafhAvA, offering, (cafhAnA, to raise). So 
also ■Av in bacAv, safety, bahAv, flow, cayhAv, rise, ascent. Com¬ 
pare Guj. macAv, a quarrel, Punj. par'cAvA, amusement, something 
to amuse. 

COLLECTIVE NOUNS, -k and its extension -kA signify a thing 
containing a collection of so many, as in cBDk, square, crossing, 
ikkA, a pony vehicle, dukkA, two of cards, cSnkA, the set of four 
front teeth. 

-i adds an idea of diminution to collection, as in bias, a score, 
battiai, the denture, pacciai, a collection of 25 (say, stories). 

NOUNS OF INSTRUMENT. In Hindi there is no special suffix to 
denote instrument. Some abstract and agentive nouns formed by 
certain suffixes have been concreted and semantically evolved to 
denote instrumentality. In fact, there is little difference between an 
agent and an instrument. 

(a) - n in jhAfan, duster, belan. a roller, chAjan, a cover, jofan, 
runnet. It is further extended by -A (a suffix of biggishness) in ofh'nA, 
a mantle, bel'nA, a rolling pin, ghof'nA, a rubber, kut'nA, a stick, 
and by -i (a diminutive suffix) in katar'ni, scissors, chAn'ni, a sieve, 
orh'ni, a covering, dhsnAk’ni, a bellow, phuk'ni, a blow pipe, 
lekh'ni, a pen, cAs'ni, a sucking stick for children. Compare Puni. 
simar'nA, rosary to help prayers, phAk'pi, a blow-pipe, pacb'pt, 
an incising instrument, and L. kut^h'pA, poker. 

(b) In jhApA, a broom, ( jhAf'nA, to dust), and cappA, oar, -A 
originally denotes pejoration or deformity. The idea of instrument 
is a later development. 

(c) -A (originally used to make agentive nouns) has been trans¬ 
ferred in jhAlA, a swing, (helA, a trolly (a push), phAAsA, a noose, 
-i is a sign of dimunition in red, a file, gAAsi, a hook, 
pincers (cim'fA), the instrumental sense having been derived from -A. 

NOUNS OF PLACE, (a) -n or -nA, used with verbs, denotes the 
place where that actions takes place, as in dharan, womb, 
(dhar'nA, to place), jhar'nA, a spring, (jhar'nA, to ooze), raa'nA, 
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tongue (ras, taste), pAl'nA, a cradl •, (pAl'nA, to bring up). It ii 
derived from the instrumental -nA noted above. 

(b) -AnA (< Skt. genitive termination -inim) refers to a province 
or part of the country by ellipsis, as in rij'pitini, Rajputana v. 
Skt. raj'putrApAm (deshah), ahirini, a locality of cowmen. 

Compare also goitJvAnA, Coudwana, bhofin, Bhotitn, irin, 
Iran, the land of Aryans, ludhyini, (Ludhiana, a city in the 
Punjab), a place of the Lodhis. 

(c) -4fi and -if! (< Skt. vifiki, court) mean ‘side’, as in 
pich'vifi, the back vicinity, agifi, front portion, pichi|-i, back 

side. 

(d) -k in bs3|hak, a sitting room, phifak, kine-housr, emit, the 
< tossing of roads, also relates to ’place’, so also aapak, a road, (a 
place to walk ; Compare sarak'nA, to move). 

-ki in miy'ki, house of the mother, is a sporadic suffix. Com¬ 
pare Punj. pekA, father’s house, nAn'ka, house of the grand father, 
and L. ajokA, of today, ratokA, of last night, etc. 

(e) -anti ( < Skt. pAtrakah, vessel) is clear. It means ‘a recep¬ 
tacle’ as in kafhsmti, a wooden vessel, kaj'rtmji, a case for keeping 
collyrium. 

NOUNS DENOTING RELATIONSHIP. Besides the suffixes that de¬ 
note relationship with a place or instrument, there are suffixes 
signifying relationship with property or person. 

(a) -SBti refers to property, as in bapmti, patrimony, bufhmti, 
the savings for old age. 

(b) -i and -el refer to ornaments, as in ahgd(hi, ring, and nakel, 
. nAk kll, a cavesson. In fact the one is an adjective sub¬ 
stantivized and the other is a compound. 

{cj -1 generally denotes the female sex as in hty'ki, girl, (lay'kA, 
bo\ , brAhmapl, a Brahmana woman, cAcs, aunt, (cAcA, uncle). It 
is a common and well known suffix in NIA. 

(dj -iyA, as Sanskrit -IkA, denotes the female sex with a pejorative 
idea as in cohiyi, a mouse, kmtiyA, a bitch, bandariyA, she- 
monkey, boyhiyA, an old woman. 

k ; The following with their extensional suffixes denote ‘wire- 
on in dhoban, the wife of a washerman,-and the more common form 
-In in bAgbla, tigress, ItthArin, a blacksmith’s wife, aunAria, a 
goldsmith’s wife j and -An! in acfbAni, Seth’s wife, dev'rAni, the wife 
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of a husband’s younger brother. 

-ni is applied to animals as in mor'ni, pea-hen, ddt’nJ, she-camel, 
rich'm, she-bear, etc, 

They are quite common in Modern Indo-Aryan languages. It 
is possible that these varieties are due to mixtures from various 
dialects. 

(f) -jd means ‘son of’, as in bhatijd, brother’s son, bhdn'jd, 
sister’s son. 

(g) (with its phonological variations -oyd and -old) is a 
pejorative suffix and denotes ‘young one’, particularly of an animal, 
as in bilofd, a kitten, (Punj. biloyd, a kitten), hir'nmtd,the young 
of a deer. 

This suffix is more common in Lahndi and Punjabi. Compare 
bak’rofd, a kid, baro{d, a young tree, jbofd, young of a buffalo, 
kac'rofd, a young mule, etc. H. aadpold, the young snake, appears 
to be a later form. 

(h) -erd means ‘cousin from the side of’ as in kakerd, son of an 
uncle, cacerd, uncle’s son, mamerd, maternal uncle’s son ; Punj. 
maser, son of mother’s sister (mdsi), phupher, son of father’s sister. 

NOUNS DENOTING DIMINUTION AND DEFORMITY. Of the dimi¬ 
nutive suffixes, a distinction of meaning may be attempted. 

(a) It is an interesting phenomenon in Hindi Semantics that 
suffixes for feminine, and ‘young one’, also denote smallness, as a 
matter of fact. Note -i and its older form -lyd in goli, bullet, (gold, 
bombshell), pahdyi, hill, (pahdy, mountain), lufiyd, a small jug, 
khafiyd, a small bedstead, etc., -{d and its dialectical or phonological 
forms -id, -rd and -Id in rodg'{d, hair of the body, {uk'fd, a piece, 
tadg'fi, a short leg, hiy’rd, the little heart, madjh’ld, the middle 
one. Compare S. paddh'yo, short journey, hafi^o, small shop; Mar. 
ciddh'4i, a poor rag; Guj. vSrdg'^o, a rascally sham hermit, Punj. 
bak'rofd, a kid, ^om'yd, a vagabond Dom. A sense of coarseness 
and deformity is clear in the latter class. 

(b) -d and -ud show inferiority or contempt, as in dabbd, timid, 
pefd, a glutton, bachud, a young calf, {ahalud, a servant. Com¬ 
pare Punj. 4 ar, &* timid, L. sirdddd, a pillow (H. nr'hdnd). 

-old in aadpold, a young snake, kbafold, a cradle, gbayold, a 
small jar, naddold, a small earthen vessel, etc. is a double suffix, 
i.e. 4 and -L 
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Compare L. pafoh'li, a toy cloth, jnld, small vermicelli 

(c) -k and -Itd and the double diminutive •ki(k + 1) are common 
suffixes denoting diminution in general. Compare ^hotak, a small 
drum, |kaA^ak, mild cold, kan'ki, small particles. Compare also 
L., Punj., gifak, fruit stone, kadjak, girl, (skt. kanyakd), jdtak, a 
boy, L. dc'kd, a small cake of soap, luj-kd, an car-drop, Punj., H. 
jbum'kd, ear-drop, phir'ki, shuttle; L. lmh'kd, H., Punj. bal'kd, 
light, < Skt. laghukah. 

-c and -d are dialectical forms of -k and -ki , and it appears that 
sanddk'cd, a small box, and raulam'ci, gilder, in Hindi have been 
borrowed from same dialect. 

(d) -ad in bhut'nd, a small devil, is a sporadic suffix and it it 
difficult to say what it was intended to mean, so also -adgay, in 
bstadgar- 

(e) Some of the diminutive suffixes also denote diseases. 

Compare— 

-yd in aak'yd, a nasal boil. 

-Id in thaneld, pain in the teats. 

-lyd in gafhiyd, rheumatism, (gidfh, joint), hal'diyd,jaundice. 

(f) Terms of diminution are also terms of endearment; compare 
bddk'yd, fine, ahadk'rd, Shankar, hariyd, Hari, bhayyi, brother, 
bifiyi, girl (be|i), jaggfi, a name. Compare Guj. biy'yi, a wife 
(bit, woman), bhdi^o* husband (bhsii, man). 

(g) -d is a common suffix used to show biggishness as against the 
diminutive -I; cf. cim'fd, pincers, lak'yd, a big log of wood, ghayd, 
a big watch. In jocose mood we commonly use 4 to denote 
biggishness; mejd, a very big table (mej), davdtd, a big inkpot, etc. 

(h) -e{d shows deformity and pejoration as in brdhmspetd, a 
sham Brahmana. Compare the word he(d, inferior. 


3. UL Saffixca forming Adjectives. 

The number of suffixes that form adjectives in Hindi is quite 
large. A brief evaluation of their meaning is given below— 

(i) Primary suffixes, used with verbs, are, perhaps, most productive, 
(a) -td is used to form preeent participles, and -d to make past 
participles, as dtd, coming, kar'td, doing; dyd, come, kiyd, done, 
U4y*. eaten. 
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(b) -A (or -46 with causal forms) denotes a disposition with a sense 
of inferiority, as in khAA, one who eats away, becA, one who sells his 
property, yikAA, one that must stay. Compare L. viAjA6, extra¬ 
vagant (vlAjAvap, to lose), lu(AA, squanderer, etc. 

(c) -lyal is a highly pejorative suffix, as in ayiyal, obstinate, 
aaylyal, peevish, mariyal, extremely weak, < (mar'ni, to die). 

(d) -oyi < (A •(- yA) is a double pejorative, as in caforA, one 
who is fond of dainties, haAsoyA, a joker, bhagoyA, a runaway; 
compare also tboyA, little, < Skt. stoka, and Punj. satlyA, narrow. 

(e) -bA is a gcrundial suffix which has come to mean “accustomed 
to”, as in ronA, one who is always found weeping, lad'nA, a beast 
of burden, lay'nA, quarrelsome, haAs'nA, merry-maker. Compare 
Punj. mar'JApA, deserving to die (an abuse). 

(f) -vAlA, used attributively means ‘about to’, as in jAnevAlA, 
about to go, khAnevAlA, about to eat, etc. It is very common in 
NIA. 

-hAr is a dialectical word meaning -vAlA, as in hon'hAr, that is 
about to happen (fate), devan'hAr, ready to give, etc. 

(g) -vAA shows continuity or repetition of an action, as in 
fbal'vAA, slope, lit. that goes on descending, cun'vAA, selected. Com¬ 
pare L. ucAvAA, that can be raised, hafAvAA, that can be removed. 

(ii) Besides these suffixes forming verbal adjectives, we have suffixes 
that make substantive adjectives. 

(a) -oA shows ‘totality’ or ‘multitude’, as in cAroA, all the four, 
donoA, both, sauk'yoA, hundreds, lAkhoA, millions. 

(b) -rA (-1A) in pah'lA, first, ag'lA, next, tis'rA third; -thA in 
cntbA, fourth, chafhA, sixth; and more commonly -vAA in 
pAAc'vAA, (Punj. paAj'vAA, besides, paAj'mAA), fifth, bia'vAA, 
twentieth, denote ‘order’. 

-1A (-rA) is also used to make adjectives of quality, as in kaAg'lA, 
decrepit, lA^'lA, darling, dhuAdh'lA, foggy, bAv'lA, mad, lit. one 
affected by wind. Also see (c) and (f) below. Compare Skt. 
ahitala, cool, mAAsala, fleshy ; Punj. daAdiA, having (big) teeth, 
par'IA, the farther one ; L. navek'lA, separate, lea'IA, pasty, also 
Punj. vakh'rA, separate, and L. saj'rA, fresh. 

(c) -harA denotes folds, as in ikab’rA, single, duh'rA, twofold, 
dk'rA, threefold, (cf. Punj. dohar, double share). The same mean¬ 
ing is intended in aunah'rA, (having the folds of gold), golden, 
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rApab'rA, (having the folds of silver), silvery. 

(d) -A, as in diminutives and verbal adjectives, is used in bad'sense, 
as pefA, gluttonous, nakkA, over-respectable, bAjArA, colloquial, etc. 

(e) -A1 denotes good sense in dayAl, merciful, la(hiyAl, a body¬ 
guard, lit. one with a stick, 4 a rhiyAl, an old man, one with a 
beard, etc. 

-Ar in dudbAr, milk-giving (cattle) and gaAvAr, rustic, is also a 
form of this suffix. -A adds a pejorative sense in jhag'yAlA, quarrel¬ 
some, lajAlA, shy, darAlA, timid. 

Compare Mar. mam'tAlA, selfish, S. aindhAl, burglarious, Punj. 
divAl, ready to give. 

(f) -llA, -el, -elA, -iulA, (as Skt. -ila) denote ‘full of, as in panilA, 
wet, gathilA, muscular, jah'rilA, poisonous, khap'radf, tiled, daAtSl, 
having big teeth, daAtelA, having big tusks, bansulA, wild, 
muchillA, having big moustache. Compare Punj. thakailA, easily 
fatigued, S. camelo, leathern, cAAvelo, shady. 

(g) -A is a general suffix to make adjectives of quality, as bhAkhA, 
hungry, (haA^hA, cold, pyArA, dear, khArA, saltish. Many examples 
of word-formation with the help of this suffix are available in Hindi 
and some other Modern Indo-Aryan languages. 

(h) -i (-vi) and its older form -iyA denote relationship with a 
place, and later to a language, as in hindostAni, Indian, paAjAbi, 
Punjabi, cini, Chinese, debal'vi, of Delhi, matburiyA, from 
Mathura, kal'katiyA, a man from Calcutta, kannmjiyA, a man 
from Kanauj. 

The same is sometimes expressed by -vAlA and -v Ali as in deh'li- 
vAlA, a man from Delhi, ^erevAli, the dialect of Dera Ismail Khan. 

As such, the words are naturally substantivized. 

Compare L. lah'Ads, western (Punjabi). S. sirAi, a man from 
Siro (Upper Sind), O. oyiyA, Oriya person, Oriya language, Punj. 
ahAb'puriyA, belonging to Shahpur, but ahAh'pori language. 

-vAlA, is also used in other adjectival meanings, as in dhotivAlA, 
a man with a dhoti, dAAt'vAlA, a man with (prominent) teeth, 
kofhevAlA, a man possessing a house, etc. 

-i is also similarly used to denote general relationship, as in deahi, 
of the country, nAraAji, orange (colour), aar'kArl, Governmental, 
bhAr^ heavy, dbAoJ, white, < dbAn, rice, etc. 

-i forms adjectives with feminine gender, as bhAkhi, (haA^hi, 
pyArl, etc. Compare -A in (g) above which shows masculine gender. 
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3. iv. Suffixes forming Adverb*. 

The meanings of adverbial suffixes are simple. Most of the 
Sanskrit suffixes have been replaced by free postpositions. Only a 
couple of particles are left, -tand makes adverbs of quantity in it'nd, 
this much, jit'nd, as much, kit'nd, how much, etc. The locative •% 
in adm'ne, in front, lekhe, in account, dhire, slowly, bad'le, in 
exchange, is significant. 


3. v. Synonymous and polysemantic (affixes. 

There are synonymous suffixes which have converged in their 
senses (and occasionally in their sound also). Compare, e.g„ suffixes 
in— 

kaaerfi, brazier, sundr, goldsmith, from two dialects, 
bach'yd and bach'vi, calf, from two dialects, 
sdldnd (urdu) and vdr$ik (Hindi), yearly, 
rishteddr (urdu) and sambandhi (Skt.), relative, 
pah'ld (Hindi) and pratbam (Skt.), first, 
tdkat'var (urdu), tdkat'vdld (hybrid) and bal'vin (Skt v , 

strong. 

The number of such words is quite large. 

The phonetic und semantic development of some suffixes has 
resulted in their becoming polysemantic. 

Examples— 

-ak in lekhak, writer (agentive), tayak bhayak, show (onoma- 
topoctic), baljhitk, a sitting room (substantive), ^holak, a small 
drum (diminutive). 

-nl in mor'ni, peahen (feminine), katar'ni, scissors (instrumental; 
^ardv'nl, dreadful (adjectival), kah'ni, saying (objective). 

-fi in khildyl, player (agentive), ladg'yl, 1 tme ^pejorative), ■gdyi, 
front side (spatial), bidsuri, flute (diminutive). 

-1 in ghoyl, mare (feminine), tell, oilman (agentive), boll, speech 
(objective), ralch'vdll, care (abstract), deal (adjectival), cim'}i, 
(diminutive) etc. 

■d in pdjd, worship (abstract), meld, fair (collective), bdld, girl 
(feminine), bhddjd, parcher (agentive), Jbdld, a swing (instru¬ 
mental), cald, gone (participial), bal'devd, (diminutive). etc., etc. 
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3. vL Remarks. 

The development of vocabulary by affixation of meaningful par¬ 
ticles is a happy, useful and encouragoable sign of linguistic culture. 

Modern Indian languages are very rich in affixes of a large 
variety of meanings. But it is unfortunate that literary languages 
are neglecting them at a cost. Many of these suffixes are sporadic. 
Their application to new words is highly desirable. Most of the 
suffixes are dying out. Our conservative and puritan grammaria- 
nism is responsible for our backwardness in tit is respect of our 
linguistic evolution. We have lost the power of word-building. 
It appears, modern Hindi has not coined a single prefix, or 
suffix, since it became a standard literary language. We have not 
even used the current prefixes and suffixes to express shades of 
meanings. 

Vast, indeed, are the resources of our language but they are lying 
unexplored. We need the liberal employment of the existing suffixes 
and a thorough investigation of means to make significant affixes 
for word-formation. There is a number of redundant suffixes which 
can be distinguished in meaning to serve our purpose. Many a new 
suffix would be obtained from provincial languages and dialects. 
Compare— 

Punj. (a) -ebi in vaaebd, the art of living, ha^ebd, treatment with 

others. 

(b) -taf in hamdtar, men like ourselves, tumhdtar, men 

like you. 

(e) -ad in kadjarad, wicked, bhaleman'aad, gentlemanly, 

gharad, homely. 

or S. (d) -(ru, in vdjd{ru, a musical instrument, vahifru, a beast of 

burden. 

(e) -iko (also skt. -Ska) in vdpdriko, mercantile, vapiko, 

commercial, varlhoko, yearly. 
Cuj., S. ff) -ci (Skt. -tya in ddkyipdtya), gbar'ed, domestic, 
ghddt'cd, inner, lodp'ctf, salted, S. goyheco, belonging 
to some village, pdreco, from the other side, 
or, Beng. and Oriya, 

(g) -Ami (cf. Skt. -imA in kdljmd), pag'ldml, madness, 
locdmi, loose living, gadAmi, stupidity, O. jhlllmj, 
laziness, etc., etc. 
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And if we add to them Sanskrit suffixes—primary as well as 
secondary—, our language becomes wonderfully rich. In recent 
years Taddhita and Krt suffixes have been employed advanta¬ 
geously in developing Hindi vocabularies, although such suffixes 
are yet exclusively used in words of Sanskrit origin. Hindi poets, 
writers, teachers, translators, scientists and lexicographers have 
found an infinite source of developing words and meanings in 
order to meet the growing demands of modern culture. Of the 
primary suffixes ac, anah, aniya, akah, evi, ghaA, ghintup, 
ghyag, itra, kah, kta, Utah, kvip, khah, pakah, 9 am, shatr, 
(ah, tr, tra, ti, yah, yu, and a few others have been able to find 
favour with word-builders. Fewer still are the secondary suffixes of 
which -a, -ka, -ika, -ita, -in (- 1 ), -iya, -matup and -ta, -tra, -ya 
arc important. But even these have not been affixed judiciously. 
Semantic study, apart from grammatical study which has been 
pursued by Sanskrit Acharyas rather comprehensively, is needed. 
There has to be semantic differentiation between karaqiya and 
kArya, from kr., to do; manusyatA and manugyatva from 
mannfya, man ; vicAra and vicAranA, tr;A and trfnA, dosa and 
dAfapa, and so on. A classification on the lines suggested above in 
section 3 of this chapter is desired, because, otherwise a haphazard 
usage might lead to anarchy, confusion and even disuse. It is also 
expected that such a study would open new fields of semantic exten¬ 
sion by means of significant affixes, not only in Hindi but also in 
other languages of India. Hundreds of suffixes are lying unknown 
and unused. 


4. PHONETIC CHANGE FOR SEMANTIC CHANGE. 


4. Phonetic change for Semantic change. 

Besides prefixes and suffixes, infixes and sound substitutions are 
commonly used to effect semantic variation. Sanskrit used Guna, 
Vrddhi and various other ablaut grades of IE for making nouns, 
adjectives and verbs. 

Compare— 

bhAva, feeling, (from bhA, to be). 
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krodba, anger, (from krudh, to be angry). 

veda, knowk-dge, (from vld, to know). 

manna, silent vow of an ascetic, (from mnnl, an ascetic). 

saubirda, friendship, (from aubrd, friend). 

dvaidha, division, (from dvidbd, twofold). 

pautra, grandson, (from putra, son). 

abaiva, pertaining to Shiva. 

corayati, steals, (from cur). 

or cdlayati, drives, (from calati, goes), etc., etc. 

Other cases of phonetic semantic differentiation are also to be 
found, as in— 

lipi, script and Jepa, plaster. 

prakrta, real, and prikrta, natural. 

la^, to sport, to dally, lal, to play, to move about, etc. 

Hindi has not only inherited a large number of such words 
from Sanskrit, but it has also profusely extended this method of 
sound substitution or phonetic change for semantic change. Guna 
is used to make verbal nouns, as— 

cil, inovernmt, (from cal'ni), mel-jol, contact, (from rall'ni- 
jul'ni), pber, turn, (from phir'nd). 

Guna is regularly used to make transitive verbs— 

kil'ni, to cut, (from kay'ni), bivi('ni, to divide, (from 
baAl'nd), pher'ni, to rettr p, (from phir'ni), and dekb'nd, 
to see, (from dikh'ni). 

Reversi’ly, too, some ablaut forms have been created analogically, 
as— 

pal'ni, to be brought up, (from ptU'ni), tul'ni, to be weighed, 
(from tol'ni). 

Sometimes consonant change is also made for transitive meaning, 
as in— 

toy'nA, to break, (from tdt'ni), pbir'ni, to tear, (from 

pbat'nd), pboyni, to break, (from ph&t'ni), chor ni, to 

leave, (from cbuy'ni). 

■4- and -vi- form two classes of causals, as— 

milAni, to mix, and mU'vAnA, to cause to mix, pblrini and 
phir'vbii, to cause to move, to cause to be caused to move, 
etc. 

Sometimes various vowels are employed for several shades of the 
same meaning. 
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Compare— 

phat’tii, to burst, phot'nA, to be separated, phit'ai, to shoot 
out, phit'nA, to be spoilt (as milk), pU(iii, to froth. 

A word denoting one object has its vowels slightly changed in 
order to be able to signify a related object. 

Compare— 

(1) bhas, ash, bhtu, husk, bhAoA, straw. 

(2) tak'lA, spindle, tekAlA, a lance. 

(3) puAj, heap, ptfiu&ji, capital. 

(4) goAd, gum, gAdA, pith. 

(5) laAg, loin cloth, HAga, sign, sense organ. 

(6) sir, head, serA, the head side of a bed, seri, wood used on 

the head and foot side of a bed. 

(7) bhifi, a lump, bhoftA, ear of maize. 

(8) bati, a pill, bofi, a bone. * 

(9) gali, a street, g3l, path. 

(10) khul, open, khil, bloom. 

(11) bhlf, wasp, bbif, crowd. 

(12) tbal, place, thAl, dish. 

(13) ^haAg, method, ^hoAg, imposture. 

(14) kuyb'nA, to fret, kayh'nA, to bod. 

(15) ban'nA, to be made, banAnA, to make, Mn'nA, to wreathe, 

bun'nA, to weave. 

(16) jhaa'nA, to rub, jhAAsA, deceit. 

(17) pAt, son, pot, young of an animal. 

The examples of consonantal variations for semantic differentia¬ 
tion arc— 

(1) ahAl, shawl, sAlA, a kind of red cloth, a saree. 

(2) pair, foot, palyi, a rope for the feet. 

(3) A1A, potato, ApA, peach. 

(4) «j'lA, white, -J'r*. barren. 

(5) bhifA, a lump, bhelA, a small lump. 

(6) bhoj, a feast, bkog, enjoyment. 

(7) kaAkAl, skeleton, kaAgAl, poor. 

(8) moth, a pulse, mothA, a grass. 

Instances ot both vocalic and consonantal changes are marry. 
Compare the meanings in the following groups— 
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(1) daffi) punishment and staff, staff, tlAAy, fine, fo^l, 

beating (of a drum). 

(2) citra, picture, citti, spot, citA, spotted (animal) or leopard. 

(3) dal, party, dAl, pulse, ^alA, a piece, , a lump, ^helA, 
a clod. 

(4) atbAn, place, thAnA, a police station, dial, dry ground, 

tbAl, a plate., thin, a stable, thAAg, a den of thieves, 
tbAAbh, a post, thAAb'lA, a basin of earh about a tree, 
thar, a lion’s den. 

(5) cAnA, to leak, cAt, female part (on account of its moisture), 

cAs’nA, to suck, cAm'nA, to kiss, cupaf'nA, to besmear, 
cabh'nA, to.pierce, cod'nA, to copulate, khobb'aA, to be 
stuck up, khod'aA, to be dug up, all of which are traced by 
Dr. R. L. Turner to IE V Ska- and its extensions. 

Keeping these observations in mind, we shall be able to appreciate 
the phonetic semantic modifications in the following families of words. 
The central word is given first, then follow words in which phonetic 
semantic relationship is certain, then come probable connections and 
last, in each of these groups, stand words (with a question mark), the 
relation of which is either semantically or phonologically doubtful. 
In the first eight groups the relationship is certain. In the ninth 
group all phonetic semantic connections arc probable. It is a grand 
subject for a separate thesis, almost every group of words requiring 
a separate section and sometimes a chapter for discussion. We shall 
not attempt to give any comments, our purpose in this chapter being 
just to point out certain devices by which vocables and their mean¬ 
ings evolve. It is especially to be noted that Hindi is highly inclined 
towards sufifixal and infixal rather than prefixal modifications. 
Compare— 

(1) in front, before, AgA, the front part, ag'lA, next, 

front side, aguA, leader, ag'vAi, leadership, ag'vAni, wel¬ 
come, agogi, in advance, agAA, earnest money; Punj. agere, 
further, L. agAblb, morning meal,—all certain. 

(2) cakra, cakkar, a round, cak, landed estate, cak'lA, a 

board, cak'li, a small pulley, cakki, a mill, calcai, a duck, 
cAk, a potter’s wheel, cakA, a circle, cak'ri, a pulley, cak- 
rAaA, to revolve, Skt. cakri, one with a wheel, cakrita, 
astonkhed, Guj. cak'ri, a flat round slice, cokar'^i, a 
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circular motion, Punj. cAk i, a cake of soap, cak'yi, a cir¬ 
cular piece of leather or wood on which tobacco is prepared, 
—all certain. 

(3) cAcA, uncle, cAci, aunt, cacerA, cousin, caciyA, one like an 
uncle,—all certain. 

14) cirnthA, canthC fourth, cSBthAi, one-fourth, cSBthiyA, a 

kind of fever, canthe, in the fourth place, cSBth, the fourth 
day, cXIlthaiyA, a zamindar’s share, ctmthApan, old age; 
Mar., Guj., esnth, a tribute equal to a fourth part of the 
revenue, Punj. csnthA, the fourth day of mourning,—all 
certain. 

(5) caA^, fierce, caA^s, a passionate woman, caAdAl, an out- 

caste, caA^A, an intoxicant; Guj. caA^Al, an intoxicating 
preparation of opium. 

{61 do, two, donoA, both, dui, difference, dAs'rA, dAjA, second, 
dukkA, two of cards, dukkay, a pair of drums, duk'yA, 
half of a piece, duij, second date of the month, doh'rA, 
two-fold, duh'rAnA, to '.revise; Punj. dApA, twice,—all 
certain. 

(7) hAth, hand, hAtfai, elephant, hath'ni, shr-r! jphant, hatthA, 
handle, hatheli, palm of the hand, hathBOfA, hammer, 
hatkiyAnA, to cheat, hatthe, in hand, hathiyAr, weapon, 
hathsn(i, manual skill; Punj. hathAlA, (shallow, hand-deep), 
hath’yi, the wheel of a spinning machine, hath'vAo, an 
elephant driver, hatthai, empty-handed,—all certain. 

(6) piAiJ, a lump, piA^A, body, piA^i, a mass of sand, pip^'ri, 

calf of the leg, pipijUyA, a disease, piA^ol, a coloured earth, 
plp^AlA, a root, plnnA, a cake of mustard, pinni, a kind 
of sweetmeat. Compare Punj. pinnA, a ball of thread, pin, 
a mass of clay or cowdung; Guj. pin^o, a large ball of 
thread,—all certain. Also compare pitjdari, a Pindari, pep A, 
a lump of sweets,—as probables. 

(9) ap^A, egg, oA^A, a pit, niA^A, deep, AA£A, a treasure, bowl, 

3A4'vA, (?) a rounded cloth ; Punj. AA^ar, AAtjl, uncas¬ 
trated, AnnA, an eyeball. 

(10) ay'nA, to stop, ay, contention, ayalAc, enmity, ayiyal, 
obstinate, ayaAgA, obstacle, afak'nA, to stop, ayak'nA, to 
wrangle, Ay, cover, ofe cover, or, side, ol, shelter, lap, 
oyh'nA, to wrap, oyh'ni, a wrapping sheet, oyhar, excuse, 
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ofU) shield, Ofi, a big basket, (?) a place to stop, 

tonga stand, ojhal, (?) out of sight, oil, (?) Dhoti, ori, (?) 
the eaves of a house. Compare Punj. ayA, stoppage, ayel, 
the name of a tool used by gold beaters, ayea, complication, 
afi, perversity, etc. 

(11) knA^, a basin, kanAA, a pitcher, kuA^i, a stone mortar, 
kuAyiyA, a salt pit, kuAd'rA, a circular cloth-bas-, kuAy, 
coil, furrow, kAA^A, a trough, kuA^alini, circular, kuA- 
^ali, kuA^al, halo, knA^aliyA, a snake, kuA^i, (?) an 
iron catch. 

(12) graAth, a book, gAAyh, a tie, g4A{h'nA, to stitch, gafh'nA, 
to be mended, gafhan, constitution, saAgafhan, unity, 
gafhAn, connection, gafhilA, robust, ga(halt, well-built, 
gayh'ri, a bundle, ga|hiyA, rheumatism, ga^hal, heavy, 
ga{{hal, dull, ga^hi, package, guth'nA, to he plaited, 
gutthi, a problem, guAth'nA, to be strung, guAdh'nA, 
to be kneaded, gAAd'nA, to weave, gAAdhan, braid, 
goAfh'nA, to tuck up, goA{h, coil of Dhoti, goyi, a piece in 
dice, gaflA, a corn, gu^A, a dwarf, ga|(i, a reel, gufti, 
wrist, giflA, pebble (Punj. gi|(A, ankle), gu^A, (?) a doll, 
guyiyA, (?) a small doll, guA^A, (?) wicked, gaA^A, (?) 
knotted hair, gaAd, (?) cheek, gaA^eri, (?) a piece of 
sugarcane, kAA4, (?) division. Compare Punj. gayhAi, com¬ 
pensation for mending, goth'nA, to unite by twisting, 
gnth'lA, a bag, guth'vAA, plaited, etc. 

(13) ckatra, an umbrella, chat, roof, chattA, honey comb, 
chAtA, umbrella, chat'ri, a small umbrella, chattar, royal 
umbrella, chAti, breast, chappar, house, chajjA, balcony, 
chAj, a winnowing fan, chAj'nA, to thatch, chAnA, to 
over-spread, chat'nAr, spread like an umbrella, chadma, 
(?) trick, chAAh, (?) shade. Compare Punj. chatrA, a ram, 
(Skt. chatrakah), chat, broadcast sowing, chatte, wide¬ 
spread hair, chat'vAi, price of roofing. 

(14) chaAy'nA, to be cut, chAAy'nA, to sort, chAAyan, cutting, 
chay'nA, to pound, chayAnA, to get sifted, chap, stick, an 
instrument of sifting or pounding, chayA, alone (sifted), 
chAAy’nA, to vomit, chiAyA, splash, chiAy, drop, ch^Af, 
calico print, chaf'nA, to be pruned, chAy'aA, to be free, 
chny'kArA, salvation, chnyti leave, chuyyA, separate, 
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chof'nd, to give up, cker'nd, to tease. Compare Punj. 
ckdd^d, the trunk or a tree with branches lopped off, 
chaydi, wages for husking grain in a mortar. 

(15) jatd, matted hair, jdp thick hair (ech -word), jap, root, j»ri 
herb, ujdp'nd, to uproot, ujip, barren, jdyd, a top knot, 
japil, complicated, jdfc a complicated or rough man, japll, 
having clotted hair, japit, japi, studded, jap'nd, to set, 
japan, act of setting jewels, japiyi, jeweller, japid, having 
jewels, jhddp pubis hair, i hi r. bushes, jhap'ni, to fall, 
jhdr'nd, to dust, jhipu, broom, jhipd, stool. Compare Punj. 
Mr. a stalk of gram, japk, a back tooth. 

(16) nal, a spout, nil, pipe, stalk, ndli, drain, ndld, stream, ndr, 
ndp, neck, udfi, pulse, ndlak, a rifle, ndlik, a gun, nal'kd, 
pump, ndl'ki, palanquin, nail, tube, naliyd, fowler, nald, 
urinal duct, nari, a weaver’s shuttle, ndpd, (?) a string, 
nyoli, (?) intestine exercise. Compare Skt. ndlikd, gun, lotus, 
nalaka, a bone; Punj. adlau, sowing seeds in drills, L. nali, 
bobbin of a weaver’s shuttle, nal, intestines. 

(17) patra, leaf, paper, pattd, leaf, pattar, a metal plate, patrd, 
calendar, patri, horoscope, patti a share, small leaf, pattal, 
a plate of leaves, pat'lo, dead leaves, pattiri, a basin, pat'Id, 
thin, patti, (?) a share, (a deed written on paper). Compare 
Skt. patrikd, a news journal, patrdvali, a line of leaves; 
Punj. patri, a thin slip of iron, patropt, an earthenware 
kneading dish ; L. pattard, palm leaf fibre. 

(18) pup, hollow, pufi, a bowl, put'ki, a bundle, pufiyd, a 
packet, puyd, a ./large packet, pof'ri, a parcel, pitdrd, 
basket, pep belly, petal, big-bellied, peji, belt, pefiyd, chest, 
pepi, glutton, popd, (?) eyelid, per, (?) tree, pur, (?) house, 
city; Punj. pefd, the woof. 

(19}fpat, cloth, door, pattd, shawl, pdfl, mat, patti. bandage, 
pattd, deed, collar, pa pi, board, pafoli, toy cloth, papist, 
lease-holder, paf'kd, turban, waist cloth. paflyd, slate, 
pat'rd, plank, paf'ri, road, patti land, pafal, a cover, 
paf'nd, to cover, pdf, (?) royal throne, pat-frdui), (?) instal¬ 
led queen, pdy, a frame work, pdl, sail; Punj. pafda, a 
tape, pafdal, a razor strap, pafoi a silk merchant, patti 
a wooden tablet for writing. ( 

(20) pb&t, breach, a cucumber, pkutkar, miscellaneous, phup 
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single, phnfkA, blister, phut'kl clot, phaftiU, separated, 
phAf'nA, to burst, phuf'nA, to ooze, pkAfi, disagreement, 
phnph'ri, parched grain, pkoyA, boil, ulcer, phof'nA, 
to smash, phapholA, blister, phols, skein of cotton, phaf'nA, 
to burst, tear, pkAAf, phAf, division, stripe, phaf'nA, to 
crack, phafak'nA, to winnow, phaf'kaa, husk, pha(A, 
cracked, phAf'nA, to tear, pki r A, cut, tom, phafak'nA, to 
throb,- phAl, (?) flower, phAl'aA, to swell, phuliyA, stye, 
phul'kA, bread, phulli, albugo, phulAaA, to fatten, plmlla, 
bloom, opened; Punj. pholak, chaff, phol'^A, to lay bare 
the inner part, phuddi, (?) vulva, phnddd, worthless. 

(21) Skt. lad, to sport, to dally, lal, to play, to move about, > 
lafak'nA, hang, laf kinA, ttr.), hang, laf'kiA, hanging, la{, 
lock of hair, laf'nA, to be entangled, lafpat, folded, lof, 
(?) rolling, lanf, (?) return, la^A, a top, la^A, enamoured, 
laf'kA, show, la^Ai, reel, lafdri, tangled hair, lAd» caress, 
lay, string, lap, a chain, lAd'lA, pet, laf'nA, to fight, lafAi, 
battle, lafAkA, quarrelsome, lAp, bride, laf'kA, boy, lAA^A, 
tailless, luf'kA, an ear drop, laAd, penis, IuAd, headless 
trunk, lunt^A, docked, ruAd, headless, luAjA, crippled, 
UAd, lump of dung, lid, horsedung, loAdA, a lump, 
lanAdA, a boy, lanAdi, a maid, lol, shaking, lori, lullaby, 
1A1A, lame of hand, lur'ki, an eai-ornamcnt, lallo, tongue, 
laUi, a pet name, lAd, to load, lAdi, (?) a load, lAdiya, 
(?) used to loading, lAt, (?) leg, latA, (?) creeper, latti, (?) 
kick, lattA, (?) rag, lat'rA, (?) old shoes, etc. Compare Punj. 
lay, skirt, laf'kan, a nose ring, lafAri, a spinnet, lafApA, 
a large spinnet, lofhA, a roller, etc. 

Phonetic variation for semantic variation, as explained above, 
is a very interesting phenomenon, which if pursued as a subject by 
itself, is sure to open new vistas in Comparative Sematology.* 

The process of P. S. M. [Phonetic Semantic Modifications) is the wonder¬ 
ful result of radiation and concatenation which we shall discuss at 
length in the chapter on important variations. Once a vowel or a 
consonant is allowed to be replaced, the process grows with the 
growth of semantic needs. 

*The author ones inspiration for Ms article to Dr. R. L. Turner's article on 
‘copnu’ in his Nepali Dictionary. 
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5. i. Compound*. 

So far we have dealt with combinations of free words, with 
affixes or fragmentary words which have no independent meaning or 
use but which modify the meaning of a base. In this section we 
are concerned with the extension of meaning by the combination of 
full words. Such combinations exist in three forms—(a) Compounds, 
(b) Repetitions, and (c) Echoes and Intensives. In a way, repetitions 
or echoes arc also compounds, but we distinguish here the com¬ 
pounds to signify the combinations of semantically independent and 
different words which unite to form one simple idea. The semantic 
aspect of the question has nowhere been so fully appreciated as in 
Sanskrit* 


S. 1(a). Semantic Classification. 

Compounds in Sanskrit are classified not according to their form 
but according to their meaning. The classification of our compounds 
is not based on a mere addition of one grammatical category and 
another, (noun and noun, noun and adjective, adjective and noun, 

*Gmves and Kellogg ham unfortunately failed to grasp this feature of the 
Indian study of compounds. 
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adverb and noun, verb and noun, noun and verb, etc.), but a 
juxtaposition of words connected with each other by one bond of 
relationship which gives a unity of sense. Thus we have a fourfold 
classification, namely, 

ll) pArvapadArtha pradhAna, when the meaning of the first 

element is primary. 

( 2 ) uttarapadArtba pradhAna, when the meaning of the second 

element is primary. 

(3) sarvapadArtha pradhAna, when the meaning of both the 

elements is equally important ; and 

(4) anyapadArtha pradhAna, when the meaning of a third 

(unexpressed) element is primary. 

1. In the Determinative (tatpurufa) compound the meaning 
of the first word determines the sense of the second which is thus 
restricted. The dependent position of the first element in relation 
to the second is understood by ellipsis, — rel'gAyi, railway train = 

rel (par cal'ne vAli) gAp. 

2. In the Descriptive (karmadhAraya) compound, one of the 
two elements qualifies the other. In this sense, of course, the des¬ 
criptive compound is a form of determinative but in the former case 
tit ;re is no ellipsis of words signifying the relation between the two. 
The relation of the qualificative members is appositional rather than 
subordinate, e.g. mahAjan, a big man, bhalAmAnaa, a gentleman. 
It is not enough to say that one of the elements of this compound is 
an adjective or adjective-equivalent. This cannot properly distin¬ 
guish it from the Determinative or the Attributive compound in 
which also the first member is, of course, an adjective-equivalent. 

• The Numeral (dvigu) compound is a variety of the Descriptive 
compound and semantically it should not be taken as a separate 
class, exc.-pt because its meaning is restricted by the numeral adjec¬ 
tive, as in paAseri, a measure of five seers, cZDgharA, a box with 
lour partitions, dubhAfiyA, an interpreter. 

3. In the Copulative (dvandva) compound, the elements do 
not qualify or restrict the meaning of each other. They retain their 
independent meaning, although they may refer to an additional 
meaning. Both the elements occupy coordinate positions. 

Examples— 

mAA-bAp, mother and father, anna-jal, food and drink, khAnA- 
ptnA, eating, drinking and other such actions, bAI-tsaccA, children. 
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etc. Le. family including even wife. 

4. When the first element has the primary meaning of an adverb, 
and the whole compound has the adverbial sense modified by the 
second element, the compound is called an Adverbial;(avyayavi- 
bbiva) compound. This compound may be grammatically impor¬ 
tant, but it has no semantic pecularity. 

Examples-— 

nidhayak, fearless, an'payh, illiterate, aavere, early. 

5. When the two words standing in relation to each other as 
in a descriptive compound refer to and qualify something else than 
what is expressed by its members, the compound is called an Attri¬ 
butive (babuvrihi) compound. It generally attributes that what 
is expressed by its second member, determined or qualified by what 
is denoted by its first member to something denoted by neither of 
the two. The whole compound becomes a qualitative. 

Examples— 

tikon, a figure with three angles. 

mifb’bold, a man who is sweet-tongued. 

patjhay, a season in which leaves fall down, autumn. 

Skt. nirjana, a place without population. 

When pitdmbar, means ‘a yellow cloth’, it is a Descriptive com¬ 
pound, and when it means ‘a person wearing yellow clothes’, it 
becomes an Attributive compound. This fact, again, shows that our 
classification of compounds is based on semantic considerations. 


5. i(b). Semantic Evaluation of compounds. 

SIMPLE JUXTAPOSITION OF MEANING. The loosest type of com¬ 
pounds are those in which words are simply juxtaposed but not 
modified in meaning, (ajahatavdrtbd). They remain separate 
appellations in the compound, such as complementary copulative 
compounds, mid-bip, (parents), anna-jal (food and drink), ghat'ti- 
bayh'ti, (loss and gain), non-mirac, (salt and pepper), len-dau, 
(giving and taking, dealings). Compare Beng. raxshk-raichi, mos¬ 
quitos and Hies, Punj. Uyi-li|i, bride, and bridegroom, etc.; or a 
large number of descriptive compounds, mahdpdp, great sin, 
mabArdj, great king, par’meahvar, the Supreme Being, ■il'giy, 
the antelope, adb'mard, half dead, khafi boii, a standard 
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language, vindhya parvat, the Vindhya Mountain, kusap'nA, a 
bad dream, rijhans, the king goose, Beng. tklkur'dldi, grand* 
father. 

Or, a number of adverbial and adjectival compounds, pratidin, 
everyday, apriya, unlovable, dmaraf, till death, yathAshakti, 
according to power. Compare Bengali dar'piltd, half ripe, L. 
bi-laLk, (be + lAyak), incompetent. 

Or, pronominal compounds, jo koi, whoever, bar koi, everyone, 
■Ir koi, another, jo kuch, whatever, aab kach, the whole, 

Or, some adjectival compounds do-tin, two or three, kAli-ayAh, 
jet-black. 

ELLIPTICAL COMPOUNDS, borne compounds form single appel¬ 
lations and the elements thereof do not convey a complete sense 
by themselves. They are, so to say, condensed and elliptical 
expressions. 

These formations have been made in two ways, namely— 

A. A phrase or even a sentence actually existing in the language 
may be shortened to a compound, or two prominent semantemes by 
the ellipsis of any number of positional words which may stand 
before, between or (and) after them may coalesce. 

Examples— 

(a) Ellipsis of postpositional words intervening between the two 
prominent semantemes— 

ae in man'mind, i.c. as desired by one’s heart, kapay'chin, i.c. 
strained by cloth, gup'hin, i.e. deprived of qualities, desb’nikAlA, 
i.e. banishment from the country. 

ke Uye in desh-bhakti i.e. devotion for one’s country, rasoi- 
gbar, house for cooking (kitchen), rokay-babx, a book for cash 
account. 

kd in vidydbbydi, practice of education, gbuy’dinr, race ol 
horses, rdm'kahAni, story of Rama. 

med in prem’magna, absorbed in love, kalApravip, expert in 
art. 

par in dpbiti (ap'ne dpar jo bki), autobiography. 

ko in svargaprApta, one who has attained salvation, job’ 
kat’rA, one who cuts others, pockets. 

Compare Bengali, khdikkarac, expenses for food. Compare 
also H. Ay'kar, tax on income. 
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(b) Ellipsis of any other relational words between them— 
dahi-ba|-d = dahi med ddbd had bayd, a ball of pulse put 

in curd. 

pan'cakki — pini *e cal'ne vdll cakki, a mill working 

with the help of water, 
guyambd = guy med ubdld had da, mango boiled in sugar, 
jeb-ghafi = jeb med rakh'ne ki ghayi, a watch to be put 

in the pocket. 

■dg-pdt — adg patte Ur anya paddrtha, vegetables, fruits 

and other things. 

Compare Bengali paldnna, meal mixed with meat, (ond-pdkhd, 
a fan working by magic, Mar. jhal'khi, water heated in the sun. 

(c) Ellipsis of words following or preceding them— 

kan'phafd = kdn phafd hal jla'kd, a person whose ear is 

cut; Beng. kdn'kaf. 

hada'mukh ~ hada'td mulch hal jla'kd, a person who has 

a smiling face. 

bdrah'aldgd — bdrah aidg ho jdte haud jia hiran ke, a 

deer which has twelve horns. 

Compare Bengali lej'kdfd, an animal having its tail cut. 

(d) Ellipsis of wools between, before and after them— 
candramukhi = eddd ke ae mukh vdli, a woman having 

a face as beautiful as that of the moon. 
kokll'kad(hi = koyal ke kad(h ke aamdn mi(hd hal kadfh 
jla'kd voh atri, lady who has voice as sweet as that of a cuckoo. 

B. Secondly, a large number of objects and ideas are given names 
of this type. When we see a new object, or experience a new idea 
or feeling, we start with analysing it in the known terms. Hence 
many of our terms including also translated and technical terms 
are compounds. We see a plant and are at once attracted by its 
flowers which we imagine as standing with folded hands and name 
it kar'jofi. We see a glow-worm and think that it is an insect 
shining like a diamond and name it ki('mapl. We come across a 
root which is as sweet as sugar and call it ahakkar'kandL At 
the sight of a bird busy knocking at wood with its beak, we call it 
kafh'phoyd. Similar formations are njunsukh (lit. that gives 
pleasure to the eyes), a cloth, phul'jhaf-i (lit. one that showers 
flowers), sparkler, oak'cayhd (one whose nose is raised,) angry, 
raa'gulld (a ball of juice), a sweetmeat, mor'padkhl (something 
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like the feathers of a peacock), a kind of boat. 

Note how new terms are being coined in modern Hindi and 
other Modern Indian languages. 

mdnavikarap, personification ajdyab'ghar, jdddghar, (in 
gurutvdkarfap, gravitation Bengal and Bihar), museum 
yadtravldyd, mechanism aharir'ahdatra, Physiology 

ahastrop'cdr, operation nikbdt'dravya, fossils 

ahabdirthaviedr, Seman- bbdfdvijAydn, Linguistics 

tics samdj'vdd, Socialism 

vishvakosh, Encyclopaedia viabvavidydlay, University 

rdp'vdpi, talkie betdr, wireless 

astravarjan, disarmament ek'ndvakatva, dictatorship 

krod'patra, additional sheet vandiahivir, detention 

kdryakram, agenda camp 

cal'citra, movie. 

These names reveal interesting facts about the psychological 
analysis of a nation. What is a single name for one nation may be 
a compound term for another. Just as any other name is arbitrary 
and not fully expressive of all the attributes of an object, so also is 
the compound. 

The same analytical thinking is responsible for a large number 
of poetical names of objects which the poet’s imagination dissolves. 
Although originally intended to convey some special characteristics 
of such objects, these Sanskrit names have become as conventional 
and synonymous as the real names. 

God — paramdtmd, the Supreme Being, aarvesbvar, the 

lord of all. 

Shiva - pashupati, the lord of beings, nil'kahfh, one with 

blue throat. 

The sun = prabbdkar, the lighter, din’kar, the day-maker. 
Evening —■ dinifit, end of the day, godhAU, time of cows 

raising dust. 

Week — aaptdb, seven days, Coll. H. afh'vdrd, eight days. 
Earth — vasnndhard, one that bears the wealth of minerals, 

a cal 4, unshakable. 

Turnip = gol'gdjar, round carrot, fikf'ri modak, vegetable 

sweetmeat. 

Lemon — amlaadr, one having sour taste, jaAtumdri, one 

that kills animals, etc., etc. 
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EVOLVED MEANING. The whole group, as such, can develop its 
meaning in a manner, or to a degree, not shared by the component 
parts— 

snabAvat (mahAmAtra, a big officer), elephant-driver, 
riot (rAjadAta, rAjaputra, royal messenger), a caste. 
tipAi (tin + pAi, three-footed), a small table. 
motiyAblAd, lit. a drop of pearl, cataract. 

Skt. pAffulipl (pale script), manuscript. 

paAca kalyAp (lit. five blessings), a hors: which has its hoofs 

and forehead white. 

lAl'pilA (red and yellow), angry, 
tin-terah (three and thirteen), scattered, 
das ek (ten and one), about ten. 
cho(A bayA (big and small), every one. 

Compare Punj. kAli cuAti (a black burnt-wood), a mischievous 
fellow, alr'sayA (one with burnt head), a drudge. 

According to some Sanskrit grammarians, including Jagadisha, 
the component parts in a true compound must ceas: to retain their 
individual meanings, and give rise to only one united sense. A 
compound, according to the author of the Vaiydkarana Bhtlsaaa, is 
grammatically inadmissible in those cases where padas (words) arc 
so related to each other that they cannot give rise to any special 
signification. 

The meaning of a compound, sometimes, becomes so conven¬ 
tional and national, that it becomes impossible for a foreigner to 
understand its meaning without first knowing the whole story of the 
compound. 

Examples— 

Skt. sAryatanayA = (lit. the daughter of the sun), the Yamuna 

river. 

paAcAAga = (five parts), a calendar, 
snakaradhvaja — (alligator-flagged), cupid. 

H. nmratna = (lit. nine jewels), the nine great men of the Gupta 

, age- 

gbayi-diyA — a pitcher and an earthen lamp placed near a 

dying man. 

put'lighar = (lit. house of puppets), cloth factory. 
picbal’pAi =- (lit. one with inverted feet), a witch. 

Compare Mar. lcAl-toA^yA (one with a black mouth), luckless. 
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H. UTmiAki, hat the nme meaning. Beng. JAdAghar, (magic 
house), museum, Punjabi Gargaj phrases, lakh'netrA (one having 
a hundred thousand eyes), one-eyed, rAm'rAj (the slate of Rama), 
forest, mnkh'mA^J'pi (mouth cleaner), tooth-brush, pa^j ish'nAn 
i five baths), washing the face only. 

Pitjini rightly observes (I. 2.56) that the meaning of a compound 
is not fixed by grammatical rules but by usage and idiom. 

Compare— 

rAj'mahal is the King’s palace, and rAj'mArga is the public- 
road. 

ssak'fA is one whose nose is cut off, and gaAfh'kafA is one who 
picks others’ pockets. 

duanni is a two-anna coin, cUrAhA is the meeting place of 
four roads. 

mAAbAp means ‘mother and father’, but gurabbAi is ‘a bro¬ 
ther on the side of a common Guru*. 

teAtis is ‘three and thirty’, while tln'cAr is ‘three or four’. 

Skt. candramnkha means ‘moon-likc face’, and guhAmukba 
means the ‘entrance to the cave’ and gomukha is ‘a hole in a wall 
made by a thief’. 

triloks means ‘the three worlds’, but paAcavafi means ‘a place 
where there are five banyan trees.’ 

aaptAba means ‘a period of seven days’ and navAha means ‘the 
reading of a holy book for nine days.’ 

DISTINCTION OF COMPOUNDED AND UNCOMPOUNDED FORMS. 

The view of Sanskrit authorities, like Jagad sha, that a compound 
gives a unity of semantic sense different from its component parts, 
is further confirmed by comparing the meanings of the compounded 
and uncompounded forms below— 

mimAaaaur, wife’s uncle raAmA kA aasor, uncle's 

father-in-law. 

momlsatti, candle mom k( batti, a stick of wax. 

kathliAp, stepfather kAfh kA bAp, a wooden father 

(toy). 

kafh'kelA, a tasteless banana kAfh kA kelst, a wooden 

banana. 

ghofAaaa, a large vein near ghofe ki naa, vein of a 
the heal hong. 
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pAn'pattA, an ordinary present pin ki patti, betel-leaf. 
hAth/pAAv, a disease bAthi hi piiv t the foot of 

an elephant. 

bhBfldr'kall, an ornament bhniri BBr kali, a bee and 

a bud. 

paijib, the Punjab piic ib, five waters, 

lil'pili, angry lil BBr pilA, red and yellow. 

Compare Mar, 

kAI'mArjAr, a pole cat kili mirjir, any black cat. 

kAl'toA^yA, luckless kil toAijA, black face. 

S. karani (rufro, hand-broken karani jo trujro, broken of 

hands (lazy), 

Punj. cit'siri, an old man with gray cifti *l r , gray head. 

hair 

Skt. dlgdarabana, specimen diahim darsbana, sight of 

the quarters. 

OBSOLESCENCE. The component parts may become obsolete as 
separate words and in such cases it becomes difficult to see the com¬ 
pounded nature of the term as Skt. ku (earth), in H. kujjA, an 
earthen pot, kudil, a kind of spade, lit. an earth-digger, or Skt. 
raigabhimi is a dramatic stage, although raiga is no longer used 
in this sense, and Skt. raaitala is the nether regions, rasi being no 
more used to mean ‘earth’. 

SINGLE WORDS. Sometimes the compounds develope into a 
form which is apparently a single word, but which, when phonolo- 
gically analysed, reveals a compound. 
bagAlA — bAu-f gold, whirlwind. 
khayAAv — kAfhfpAAv, wooden slippers, 
pbulel — pbAl-f tel, flower-oil. 
cflBrithi = cAur-f pi(hA, ground rice. 
kafbBBtA — kA(h -f pAtra, wooden pot. 
garAAv — Skt. gala-fdAma, neck rope. 

etc. etc. 

Compare Mar., Punj. unbAlA < ufpakAlah, hot weather, 
Punj. banerA < andhakAra, darkness. 

bbapiyA, H. bab'noi < bbaganipatl, sister’s husband. 

L. darokhA < Skt. diparakyakah, a lampsund. 
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Beng. ghofiri < Skt. ghogakarApa, a kind of deer. 

AMHOUm. Sometimes the compound has an ambiguous mean¬ 
ing. Because, first, there is no difference of gender and number, and 
secondly, the compound may be interpreted in ' a number of ways. 

ciyimir may mean ‘one who killed a bird’, or ‘one who 
kills birds. 

rAj'purof may mean ‘a man of the king’, or ‘a man of the 
kings,’ or ‘a queen’s man’. 

hatts'kayi may mean ‘chain for one hand’, or ‘a chain for 
both hands.’ 

satyavrat may mean ‘truth and vow’, ‘a true vow’, ‘a vow of 
truthfulness’, or ‘one who has taken the vow of truth¬ 
fulness.’ 

rAm'rij may mean ‘Rama’s government’, or ‘a government 
like that of Rama’. 

But it may be noted that in most cases convention has restricted 
the use of the compound in a particular sense. See page K4. 


5. ii. Repetition*. 

5. ii(a). Various Meanings. 

Words and meanings are extended and modified not only by 
prefixes, suffixes, infixes, phonetic modifications and compounds, but 
also by repetitions. The repetition of words has considerable power. 
The force differs with different words and in different sentences. It 
may imply— 

(1) Distribution, as in- 

tin tin rupaye, three rupees ghar ghar mtfi, in every 

each house 

jskifi Jabifi, at every place jo jo, every person who 
ap'ne ap'ne, respective naye naye sukh, every kind 

of new hapiness. 

(2) Distinction, as in— 

pbbl pkil cun lo, i.e. flowers as distinguished from other stuff, 
choge choge lay’ke, small boys as distinguished from big boys. 

(3) Variety, as in— 
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deck deck ke rkjk, king) of various countries. 

kyk kyi, what various things. 

accke accke kap'ye, various kinds of good clothes. 

(4) Intensity, as in— 

kare kare patte, compari- pis pka, quite near 
tively green leaves 

kuck knek, quite dkire dhlre, very slowly 

fkik fkik, very rightly back back kar, saving very 

well 

klye klye, please do come cal cal, get away 

vkh vkh denotes great joy hky bky shows intense pain 

or sorrow. 

(5) Reciprocity, as in— 

bhai bba} kk prem, love of a brother for his brother. 

(6) Adverbial sense of manner, as in— 

pkkv pkkv cal'nk, to walk pkkti pkkti, in rows 
step by step 

akf akf, clearly (hik (hik, rightly. 

(7) Gradual movement, as in— 

bote bote, gradually jit'nk jit'nk...it'nk it'nk, as... 

so. 

(8) Continuance,'as in— 

sayak ke klnkre kink re, along the road side, 
cal'te cal te, walking continuously, 
bakdbe bakdhe, being tied for a long time. 

(9) Repetition of an action, as in— 

kar'te kar'te nlpatgt ho gayk, by doing tepeatcdly, he became 

an expert. 

kk( kai glrk dlye, after cutting again and again. 

Sounds repeated may, sometimes make sensible onomatopoetic 
words, as khay-khat, giy'glyknk, bay'bayknk, phar'pkayk, 
bbay'bhay, bkaa'bback, etc. 


3. U(b). Developed Meaning. 

Some repetitions give especially developed meanings as— 
rkm rkm 1, salutations kkaye kkaye, at once, 

koi koi, a few tk tk maU milk, quarrel 
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bSfha balfhe—without 

effort. 

Some repetitions have more than one sense. 

Examples— 

ckofe chops bacce may imply distribution, classification or 

intensity, 

kahAA kthU may imply distribution or variety, 
cor cor may mean every thief or shouts of‘thief’, 
kar'te kar'te may indicate continuance or repetition of an 

action. 


THE FORCB Or hi, kA (including alsoke and ki), ae, na, when 
they intervene in some cases between repetition, is to Ire noted. 

hi gives intensive force, as in— 
pis hi pis, very near Ap hi Ap, himself only 

mass hi mass, in the very dukh hi dokh, nothing but 

heart of his heart miseiy 

acchA hi hai, tolerably good gayA hi gayA jAno, he is gone, 

as if. 

kA shows totality, as in— 

ghar ke ghar, all the houses aab ki sab, whole of it 
jhop4 ke jhnp4 the whole do ke do, all the two 

groups lene ke dene, loss in stead of 
gain, difficulties. 

se between adjectives denotes the superlative degree and between 
other words it shows difference, instrumentality, and so on, as in— 
acche ae acchA, best of all, cbofe ae cho{A, smallest of all, kyA ae 
kyA, unexpectedly different, ihf ae iif bajA di, destroyed. 

sia adds a sense of indefiniteness and choice, as in— 
koi na koi, some one or the other, 
koch na kach, some thing or the other, 
ek na ek, one or the other. 

The above observations and examples may be compared with 
those about Bengali given in Dr. Tagore’s BanglA Shabda Tattva, 
pp. 37-42. 

It may also be noted that in this respect Indian languages, 
are, perhaps, semantically better off and, in a way, richer in expres¬ 
sion than English. The clarity and force suggested by repetition is 
certainly lacking in the English translation. 
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ECHO-WORDS. The Echo-words or Expletives generally express 
the meaning ‘et cetra* or ‘things like that', as in— 

citfhi-iffhi, letter, telegram and other things like them, ml{hAi- 
vlfhAi, sweetmeat et cetra, id'mi-nd'ml, man, woman, child etc., 
mej-vej, table and other things like that, As-pAs, all around. 

We do not quite agree with Dr. B. R. Saxena that more often an 
echo-word “is meaningless and appears to give to the speaker only a 
facility in his current of speech” (Awadhi, p. 323). We have studied 
about 300 echo-words in different contexts and found them generally 
definitely significative. If the speaker says “koi mej hS f" (Is 
there any table here ?), he would not be satisfied with any other 
thing. But if he says, koi mej-vej hZ ? he can be shown a tea-poy, 
and that would satisfy his need. 

An echo-word adds an effect, e.g. vahAA koi Ad'mi nihid 
means there is no man there, there might be women, children or 
cattle, but vabAA koi Ad'mi ud'mi nahiA means that there is no 
human being at all. 

In a large number of combinations, an echo-word serves as 
an intensive. Compare cnp'cAp, very silent, bhi; bbAy, great 
crowds, khoj khAj, complete search, bAAdh bAAdh kar, having 
tied and packed properly, kA{ kA{ kar, after cutting fully, dekb 
bhAl lo, see carefully, ayo* payos, the whole neighbourhood, naAgA 
maAgA, very naked. 

Also compare pAs, near, and Aa pAs, all around; sAm'ne, in 
front, and Am'ne sAm'ne, face to face; pAr, the other side, and Ar 
pAr, from one side to another. 

INTENSIVES, Intensives are of various forms and combinations 
but that is the concern of a grammarian. We have already 
noted how echo-words and repetitions add intensity. Further exam¬ 
ples of intensification of meaning are— 

kbulam kbulA, very open, 1A1 surkha, very red 
public pbak nj'lA, very clean 
•lag thalag, quite separate pbafA purAnA, very old 
gilA pAnl, very wet subah saver e, early in the 

•hor gul, great noise morning 

etc., etc. 
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1. CLASSIFICATION 

(i) Multiplicity op Meanings. 

(a ) Monosemy— The fact of Polysemy — Radiation — 
Polysemy a question of cultural Advancement— 
Examples. 

(, b ) Causes of Polynymy—mental convenience — Cul¬ 
tural needs — Transference oi meaning — Attri¬ 
butive applications — Anai.ooy and Figure — 
Poetrical pleonasms — Abridgment — Grammati¬ 
cal Uses — Dialectical Developments — Conser¬ 
vatism. 

( ii ) Homonymy. 

Inherited — Phonological — Tsm. and ibh. — Foreign — 
Mixtures — Folk Etymologies — Poetrical and 
Grammatical Homonyms. 

( iii ) Apparent Homonyms. 

(iv) Paronyms. 


We have known how words grow semantically. Every one who 
has used a dictionary realizes that most words have several meanings. 
Such words are of two kinds— 
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(1) Words which have identical sounds and common etymology. 
The word is the same, historically as well as phonetically, but it has 
a variety of meanings grown out of the primary meaning. The 
word, as it were, shoots forth sub-meanings, as a branch shoots forth 
twigs. Such words may be called “Polynyms”. 

Examples— 

Asan—sitting posture, scat, residence, elephant’s shoulder. 
ntAr'nA—to bring down, to draw, to trace, to detach, to pluck, 
to put off (clothes), to accommodate, to sacrifice. 
jal'nA—to burn, to be jealous, to feel miserable, 
dll—gait, way, conduct, custom, trick. 
gAAfh —knot, joint, bundle. 

paAc—five, a collection of five, an assembly of five aider- 
men, a chief, a representative of the public, the public. 

(2) Words which correspond in sound but differ in meaning and 
derivation, such phonetic convergence being purely accidental. In 
fact they are different words, and naturally enough are excluded by 
Steinthal. Though semantically widely divergent and absolutely 
unrelated, they are identical in sound, and whoever hears such a 
combination of sounds spoken without any connection, is unable to 
recognise which of the significations inherent in the word is in the 
mind of the speaker. Such words are called “Homonyms”. 

Examples— 

tiyA, three of cards (< Skt. trtiyA), woman, (< Skt. ftri). 

mel, agreement (from mil'll A), mail train (Eng.). 

gayA, went, name of a holy place. 

t(U, palm tree (tAya), rhythm, tank, (tAlAb). 

pir, pain (< Skt. pi^A), a sage, (Persian pir, old). 

gaj, elephant (Skt.), a yard, (Per. gas). 


i. 1(a). Multiplicity of Meanings. 

MONOSEMY. Attempts have been made as by Steinthal*, to 
prove that there are no such things as words with several significa¬ 
tions. Vendryes (Languag e, pp. 177 flf) also thinks that there is 
no such problem as plurality of meaning. "When we say that one 


*Zxkr f, Volktrpsych , i, 426. 
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word may mean several things, we are in a sense, the dupes of an 
illusion. Among the diverse meanings a word possesses, the only 
one that will emerge into consciousness is the one determined by 
the context. All the others are abolished, extinguished, non¬ 
existent. This is true even of words whose signification appears 
to be firmly established.” He adds: “To admit that these words 
may have a fundamental mianing and secondary meanings derived 
from this is to state the problem from the historical point of view. 

“Words have no meaning except in sentences. The speaker and 
the listener really recognise two different words in these two different 
uses. The two words are as different as any words can well be. 
In current usage a word has only one meaning at a time." 

Vendryes concludes that if “there are two or three outstanding 
irreducible meanings of a word, then these two words must be taken 
as separate words.” 

The poeticians in India have also believed that the meaning 
of every word, in the strict sense of the term (shakti), is only one, 
all other meanings being only implications (laksatji). With this 
view modern Logic also agrees, for the meaning in its strict sense 
is called here denotation, while meaning in its loose sense is called 
connotation. “A new acceptation is equivalent to a new word”, 
says Break (Note the exhaustive treatment of Denotation and 
Connotation in Welton’s Logic). 

The Indian grammarians also state that a word docs not simul¬ 
taneously express more than one meaning.* Lach time a word is 
used in a different sense, it serves practically as an altogether new 
word, though the outward form is the same. 

THE FACT OF POLYSEMY. Whether these words should be taken 
as one or as so many different units is a question which stands apart 
from the fact that words, in the course of their history, develop a 
number of meanings, related one to the othcr.f The divergent 
meanings of a word can all be brought to some one point from 
which, immediately or mediately, they proceed. 

idur* kar'ni has come to mean to raise, to station, to realise, 

* sakrduccaritah shabdah sakrdevirtham r vidhatte, yangpadya- 
matikramya paryAye vyati^hate—Vikyapadiya. 

f ekashca shabdah bahvarthah.—( M.B .) Also su Kvukta, IV. 
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to pitch (a tent,', to stop, to set up* to place erect, to procure a 
fictitious person, to build. They can all be traced to the primary 
meaning of khayA kar'nA, namely, to cause to stand, dam means 
life, moment, the stewing over a slow fire. These are apparently 
unrelated significations but when we try to understand them with 
reference to the original meaning of dam (i.e. breath), they become 
clear. 

In a large number of cases it is impossible to recognise, without 
some historical knowledge, the original connection between the 
various significations, tir is a string of a musical instrument and a 
telegram. Who could understand the relationship between the 
two, without knowing that in one case the original meaning of tdr, 
wire, has been specialized professionally and in the other case it is 
transferred. 

The two meanings of jladfsk i.e. stool and incantation, are alto¬ 
gether unrelated, but they can be explained through jhAy'nfi, to 
sweep; hence jhiyA, stool, purges the stomach, and jhAyA, incan¬ 
tation, sweeps away the evil. 

This is especially so when the primary meaning, or the medial 
meaning, has disappeard in ebay, the shaft of a carriage, on the one 
hand, and a sale house, a gambling house, on the other. One can 
understand the possible connection between a sale house and a 
gambling house, but it is impossible to connect them with the shaft 
of a carriage. It appears that the meaning ‘shaft of a carriage’ 
was first transferred to the ‘carriage’, which was transferred to a 
‘house’ and the latter was specialized to mean “a sale house”, and 
then ‘a gambling house’. Similarly, the two meanings of 4 a k» va ‘> 
leather with which oil pots are made, and ‘a bag’, or ‘a pocket’, 
show that 4»b, must have originally meant ‘leather’, which was 
first specialised and then transferred to the article made of that 
material and consequently generalised. 

Thus we can reconstruct meanings as we can reconstruct the 
sounds of words phonologically for which see Appendices to Dr. 
R. L. Turner’s Nepali Dictionary. 

RADIATION. Everybody has envied the magician’s talent of being 
in two places at once. Words, in the development of their meanings, 
seem to have mastered the trick. cUkA, for example, is almost 
ubiquitous in its special sense. The word accomplishes the feat of 
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being in eleven more or less widely separated places at the same time 
without ceasing to hold its original position—its sense of “four-sided”, 
at the centre; and the secondary meanings radiate out of it in every 
direction like rays. Each is independent of the rest. 

Compare— 


An altar. A ^ony - ' 

N. > °<iu»re courtyard 


The four front teeth ’ 


cnii 


/Ts 


1 Crossing of roads 


Open Und-Square Und A dice cloth The central market 

Figuri I. 


kali, digit. 



Thus, any derived meaning may become the source of one or 
more further derivations, and by and by a succession of radiations 
proceeds. 

In the next figure the meanings in the bottom are distinctly 
subordinate. If we consider the possibility of connecting cakli 
with cank as the result of phonetic-semantic modification (see 
pp. 70 ff.), the arrangement of meanings would take a different 
form. It is, then, possible that the mtaning ‘square land’ of 
may have formed a nucleus for new radiations detailed under 
cak'UL 
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cak'Ii 


Hand-mill 



Brothel 


Square land A wooden board 

A board for rolling kneaded 
Land flour 


Ftgure 3 . 


p««U cloth, a board. 



Figure 4. 

Meanings of individual words are thus increasing. Every speaker 
is constantly making new specialized applications of words, which, 
derived from the same basal idea, come to possess several meanings, 
often widely different, by more or less intricate specializations and 
generalizations. No dictionary can ever register a tithe of them. 

Sometimes, intermediary meanings may be missing and a seman- 
tician has to reconstruct such meanings in order to provide a link. 
For instance, in the last figure the meaning ‘bandage’ may have 
given rise to “a striped bandage’, from which ‘stripe’ or ‘line’ should 
naturally proceed. 

On the basis of such sequences of meanings, it is possible, and also 
essential, for a lexicographer to arrange meanings in the order of 
their development, and establish connections where they appear far¬ 
fetched and untenable. 
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POLYSEMY A QUESTION Or CULTURAL ADVANCEMENT. If a 

word had only one fixed and unchanging meaning, our powers of 
expression would be very limited in comparison with the complexity 
of thought. In order to give expression to his inner thoughts, which 
grow as civilization grows, man must either increase the stock of 
words or develop the significations of the existing words. We 
have shown in the last chapter that it is easier and more natural 
for language to modify words by affixes or to modify the sense of 
these existing words, than to create altogether new words. Pdlanjah 
believes,* as does Tucker in modern times, that language does not 
create new words. In a way, polysemy is a sign of linguistic im¬ 
poverishment ; the language having failed to create new symbols for 
new ideas uses the same ones in different senses.')' But it is natural 
that when a word becomes ‘eloquent’, it should extend its meanings. 
The evolution of meaning, in this way, is a continual process and it 
involves the least conscious method. The different senses of a word 
show different stages of cultural development. They represent the 
history of allied ideas. In proportion as a civilization gains in 
variety and in richness, the occupations, the acts and the interests of 
which the society is composed arc divided among different groups of 
men. Neither the state of mind nor the trend of activity is the same 
in the cases of priest, soldier, politician, artist, merchant and farmer. 
Though they have inherited the same language, their words become, 
in each case, coloured with a distinct shade, which pervades and 
finally adheres to them. Habit, surroundings and, in fact, the whole 
ambient atmosphere determines the meaning of the word and corrects 
its too gcncial signification. 

The word mAl which comes from agriculture is equally connec¬ 
ted with philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, economics, philology, 
etc. It may mean ‘root’, ‘first cause’, ‘capital’, ‘price’, ‘original text’, 
etc. dhitu means God, element, semen, vitality, metal, relic (for 
Buddhists), etc. 

There is one other important factor in polynymy which shows 
that there is a cultural feature of language. Polynymy, on the 
whole, is not a characteristic of language proper, the so-called collo¬ 
quial language, but an incident of literature, poetic and technical. 

*M.B. Vol. I, p. 7 (Kitlham ulition). 

\Brtd, p. 285. 
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Literature, unable to coin new words, or even to modify existing 
ones, manipulates the words of language in various new senses which 
are given by the context. For, when language is denuded of litera¬ 
ture and is studied from a strictly realistic point of view, occurrences 
of polysemy appear almost inappreciable * 

If the plurality of meaning is considered to be a sign of civiliza¬ 
tion, Hindi may reasonably claim to be the language of a very 
highly cultured people. A reference to the Hindi Shabda Sdgar will 
show that quite a good number of words have as many as twenty 
and even more significations; vide articles under aAg, ku^ 
ksrsf, ka('r4, kifni, kumbha, kafi, both, khkui, cal'ni, 
jsl'ad, mil'nA, goU, nil, chif'id, cheni, (ip, cafhini, 

chink, bbar'ni, etc. kali has 64 meaning-nuances. 


1. 1(b). Causes af Folynymy. 

In tracing the causes of polynymy, only brief references would be 
made, as they are treated at length in later chapters, especially those 
on “Causes of Variations’’, and “Important Variations". 

MENTAL CONVENIENCE. The main and the most important 
cause of polynymy is the fact that we cannot have an unlimited 
number of words for an infinite number of ideas, objects and 
actions. Our memory has its own limitations. If we were to have 
a word for every single object, act or quality, our memory would 
collapse under the burden. Elasticity of meaning makes our words 
handy and enhances their practical value. Arabic may have two 
hundred and more words for the camel and some South American 
languages may have numerous words for many other objects and 
ideas; but they must b.: poor, indeed, in other spheres. Then, these 
words do not naturally form the current vocabulary of any single 
speaker. The evolution of meaning is a sign of the richness of 
thought. It is easier to remember significations by association, the 
different meanings associated one with another, than to learn isolated 
units. Quite a good number of words get their meanings extended 
to related acts or objects, patra, a leaf, came to be used for a letter 


*Poljstmy in sitag and idiom is also tht rssult of library moods. 
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for which the material used in ancient India was a leaf, later for 
a paper and very recently for a newspaper, kiAfd, a thorn, is 
used for a fish bone, a fishing hook, the tongue of a balance, the 
balance itself, the spine, a fork, a spur, Guj. the hand of a watch, 
the sting, Punj. an ornament, and so on. The associations are clear. 

CULTURAL NEEDS. It has been noted already that meanings 
differ with different trades and professions. And as every indivi¬ 
dual has to deal with these specialists, such words and their various 
meanings become the common property. The confectioner, the 
fanner, and the mason have different meanings of chiAkd, i. e. a 
netted basket, a mouth-cover for cattle, a lattice, enki is a safe 
for victuals in the kitchen, a chair in the drawing room, an arch¬ 
gate in the temple, a stage in journey, a guard’s post in the army, a 
police station in the civil department, an ornament with goldsmiths, 
a band of musicians or pilgrims in the Punjab, etc. is a cart, 
a carriage, a train, a car, a lorry, a bicycle, a perambulator, with 
various people using a particular vehicle. ko(hi is a bungalow, a 
granary, a factory, the womb, the ferrule of a scabbard, the chamber 
of a gun, a crib, a large basket, an earthen vessel, etc. The same 
also means 'the Residency’, 'a kind of firework’ in Gujrat and 'the 
shaft of a well’ and ‘a closet’ in the Punjab, carkhi is a wheel 
(Per. cans), a spinning wheel, a cotton ginning roller, a bobbin, 
a pullsy for drawing water from the well and so on. 

TRANSFERENCE OF MEANING. By similar transferences of mean- 
ing, a word is applicable to more than one object, notion or action. 
Thus, either 

(a) the applicability of meaning is wide and comes to be narrowed, 
as in {afti, a shelter, a matted shutter, a latrine; tal (Punj. tali), 
bottom, the bottom (sole) of the foot; padtfc, way, a religious sect; 
kaai (Punj. ka^i), a particle, a particle of rice, an uncooked grain 
of rice; or 

(b) the applicability is widened and becomes general, as in 
aavdbi, the life of a Nawib, luxury ; kar'baM, the name of a place 
where Husain was killed, a desolate land, the place where tafias are 
buried, and, in the Punjab, a shrine, a graveyard; bhin'mati, Raja 
Bhoja’s daughter who was a great conjuror, an actress or a female 
juggler, and, in the Punjab, a juggler of either sex j «r 
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(c) the same word may express more than one allied meaning, 
as praaAd, obligation, food; pahnAc, reach, a receipt; ahiabA, 
glass, a mirror; slrohi, name of a place, a sword. 

ATTRIBUTIVE APPLICATIONS. Several words are originally vague 
in their meaning, and speakers may use them in various shades. 
This is particularly true in the case of adjectives and adjectival 
nouns. 

Compare— 

ptkU <Skt. pakva, cooked, in pakkA phal, ripe fruit, pakkA 
raAg, fast colour, pakkA makAn, bricked house, pakki rasoi, 
food cooked in butter, pakkA pAni, perennial water, pakkA kAgax, 
a permanent document, pakki bAt, fixed matter, pakkA Ad'mi, a 
strong man. 

acchA, as ling, ‘good’, may mean tine, nice, honest, gentle, 
wise, decent, etc. 

jlv, a being, an insect, an animal, man, etc. 

burAi, badness, wickedness, mischief, dishonesty, evil, etc. 

Children, savages and primitive people make a broad use of 
words, as Am may mean to them a mango, orange, guava, ball or 
any other round thing. dAnA may be used for grain, corn, gram, 
rice, wheat, etc. 

Compounds (generally) and otltet descriptive names may be 
attributive and applicable to many objects which possess that 
quality, as lam'faAgA, a stork, a stilt, and in the Punjab ‘a man with 
long legs’,‘an ant’; pArab, first, east, U. P., Bihar, or Bengal; 
mohini, a woman, illusion, magic, Vijmt. 

ANALOGY OR FIGURE. Multiplicity may be due to analogy or 
a figure of speech, as in— 

(a) dAnA, grain, pimple (Punj. a bead); jug'nA, a glow-worm, an 
ornament; hAA^i, an earthen vessel, a shade of a lamp. 

(b) cAa'nA, to suck, to take out power, cAr honi, to break, to 
be busy ; chAn'nA, to sieve, to search ; kay A, stiff, but ka ft dhAp, 
intense heat, kayA vacan, harsh words. 

POETKICAL PLEONASMS. Variations of meanings particularly 
increase in rhymed verse, where new meanings of words are suggested 
to suit a certain rythm or rhyme. rAmA (with the suffix -A) would 
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-uggest inferiority in the person, named Rama (cf. par’aA, par’ai, 
paraa'rim) but in the Raraayana it is commonly used for Shri 
Ramchandra. blr in prose is simply vir, brave, in poetry it would 
also mean ‘a fortunate woman’. Also note nutdhnmay, (orig. full 
of honey), sweet, and pi^al (orig. pale red), colour, in— 
pik ki madhomay vanahi boli. 

nic of hi ana allni bholi. 
arup aabaj pi(al bar'adtd. 

tam par mrdu pardg ki roli. 

(Mahadevi Varma) 

Note bit (wind, rheumatism) meaning ‘water’, from Skt. vita in 
ati agidb ati SmtharSm nadi Up aar bii. 

(Bihari) 

ABRIDGEMENT. “A very frequent cause of polysemia, which 
evades foresight and classification, is abridgment. It happens, for 
example, that of two words primitively associated, the one is sup¬ 
pressed. At this sudden removal the remaining term seems to change 
its meaning abruptly. In that case it would not be accurate to say 
that there was either expansion or restriction. The event which 
has come to pass is of a different nature. Like an heir who becomes 
the sole owner of a property which had previously been a joint 
possession, the last survivor succeeds to an entire idiom and absorbs 
its signification. When once the meanings of the two are combined, 
they thenceforward constitute a singir sign. Now a sign can be 
cut, clipped or reduced by half, provided it is recognizable, it still 
fulfils its original function."—Break 

For a detailed discussion, see the chapter on “Causes of Varia¬ 
tions.’’ 

Examples— 

kbdni, to eat, to eat food, and ptfb'ai, to read, to read a 
book or lesson, may be used transitively at well as intransitively, 
sddhu, good, a good man, a mendicant; jefk, eldest, elder brother, 
husband’s elder brother; pariyad, a society, Hindi Society; kAAg- 
res, Congress, A. I. Congress Committee; ssnunelan, gathering, 
Hindi Sihitya Samm-lan; bhiyi, language, Hindi; kil, time, 
death (adt’kdl), Yama (God of death). 


GRAMMATICAL USES. A change of Grammatical function or 
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position generally lead* to new meaning*. Thit forms the subject 
of a separate chapter in this treatise. 

Examples— 

kbbnb, in khbnb payegb as verb 'to eat*, khbnb pakb lo as noun 
‘meal’. 

*P in maUi bp (myself), bp Caleb (you), Lblb Dkani Rim 
acche U'mi hiilb, ip (he) ko in Uto4 ae aarokbr 
aahii. 

dlyi in mSbne use rapayi <Uy4 (gave), snSbne rupayb 
phebk diyi (away). 

par in is ebc’nb par inalb cal payi, (after) and ia ki saphbl'tb 
par vak jal afhb, (on account of), 
bahnt in bahot dbdh (much), bahut bd'rai (many), 
kboj in na'ki kboj karo in feminine gender—‘search*; is'kb 
kboj aabld rahb in masculine gender—trace’, 
it'ne in it'ne gbar (so many houses), it'ne bimir rabe (so 
much), it'ne meb (in the meantime), 
tab in cir koa tak (upto) and dekhb tak nahlb (even). 

4ge in gbar ke bge (front), gbar ae igt (further), 
ul'tb in ol’tb karo (turn down), gbpb kb nl'fb (opposite) jhil 
hS. 

Compare Punj. emthb in cBthb gbar, fourth house (adj.), 
aj emthb bill, to-day is the fourth mourning day (n.); kbaffi (n.), 
earning, (adj.) sour; or Beng. fbnb (n.), warp, |bnb (vb.), to pull; 
nr Mar. ka(fb (n.), beheading, kafgb (adj.), staunch. 

DIALECTICAL DEVELOPMENTS Dialects and cognate languages 
show different developments of the same original word, and some¬ 
times such meanings are accepted in the standard language in atl 
their variety. 

fbbkar, originally, ‘god’, or‘Cod’, is used for Rijpiits in Pa hip, 
Rdjd in Central India, Brahmin cooks in Bengal, Kshatriyas in east 
U. P, and Bihar, Barbers in west U. P. 

bbfi, (Skt vbglkb), a courtyard, a garden, is used for ‘a house’ 
in Bengal, ‘a street’ in Bombay, ‘a field’ in the Punjab. 

ghopi (orig. a mare), a machine for making macaroni (in U. P.), 
a knight in chess (in Gujrat), a woman of girlish manner (in 
Bombay), the bridge of a violin (in the Pun jabi, wooden pincers used 
in circumcision (in Lahndi), etc. 
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CONSERVATISM. Embracing all the causes which create multi* 
plicity of meaning is the fact that the addition of a new signification 
in no way injures the original meaning. When a meaning develops 
and forms different associations, the primary meaning still remains 
generally intact, and around it keep, ever growing in number, the 
various members of the family. 

Even such words, as have practically given up their connection 
with the original sense in common speech or literature, retain that 
sense in isolated compounds. Thus, pashu, in common speech, means 
•animal’. The original meaning is, however, maintained in paahu- 
pati, the lord of souls conceived as cows in charge of a herdsman, 
rarg in Hindi means ‘deer’ but the miginal s-use of‘animal’or 
'beast* is retained in mrg'rAj, lion, the king of beas.s. Similarly 
the original meaning of pati, lord or chief, now 'husband’, may 
br noted in sabhApati, president, and dal'pad commander. 


1. U. Homonym*. 

In the last section we considered the case of a polysemantic word 
which was originally monosemantic. Modern Hindi contains some 
six hundred pairs (and sometimes groups) of wolds identical in sound 
and spelling but widely differing in origin and meaning. They are 
called Homonyms. In fact, as Steinthal and Vendryes think, 
polynymous words as se pc rate units are also, in effect, homonymous. 
tAr meaning ‘wire’ and tAr meaning ‘telegram’ should la: considered 
as two words. But it has to be rcmemlx-rrd that such polynymous 
words are semantically clos-lv related. The homonyms form a 
different semantic class. They are absolutely unrelated in meaning 
and only phonetically homonymous. They are separate units, 
indeed. 

There is no such distinction in Hindi as that lx-tween homographs 
(words spelt alike) and homophones (words sounding alike but spelt 
differently). All homophones are homographs and dee vena. 

INHERITED The following types of homonyms may be distin¬ 
guished. Quite a fair number of homony ms have come down from 
Sanskrit. Some of these may be of different origins but Hindi 
literature has inherited them directly from Classical Sanskrit. 
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Example*— 

bAl, boy, h.iir dal, army, leaf 

uttar, North, reply kanak, gold, wheat, an intoxi¬ 

cant herb 

ghan, cloud, an iron club pot, child, boat 

apavao, without wind or air, a garden planted near the town 

aatri, a soldier (astra, weapon), not a woman. 

PHONOLOGICAL. Phonological developments of different words 
may coincide at a certain ttage. The number of such words is very 
large. 

Compare— 

H. kAm :Skt. kAma, lust, karman, action. 

H. bit A. Skt. vitaatA, a measure of length, vyatita, past. 

H. bi3*<Skt. vaya»,age, and vaishya, a caste. 

H. ber- Skt. badara, a fruit, vAra, turn. 

H. bAri- Skt. vAflkA,garden, dvArlkA,a window, vAra, turn. 
H. khAn, eating, ininc,< Skt. khAdanam and khAni. 

H. jafi, a herb, studded,<Skt. jajA and ja(ita. 

H. tanA, trunk of a tree, stretched, <Skt. tanu and tanita. 

II. aonA, gold, to sleep,<Skt. suvarpa and svapna. 

H. bayA, big, a ball of pulse,<Skt. vardhita and vafakab. 
H. ba('nA, to be divided, to wind, an unguent substance,< Skt. 

vaAtayati, va((atl, udvartanam, etc. 
Compare Punj. aat, powder, seven,<Skt. sattva, and aapta | 
and batti, thirty two, wick,- :Skt. dvAtriAahat, vartikA, 

TSM AND TBH. The presence of tsm words in literary Hindi, 
side by side with the tbh has led to a number of homonymous pairs, 
as— 

bhAvaj, sister-in-law (tbh), produced from sentiment (tsm); 

ba(, twist (tbh), banyan tree (tsm); 

aur, tune (tbh), god (tsm); 

tal, bottom (tsm\ fry (tbh); 

tAl, time in music t,tsni), tank (tbh); 

aonA, army (tsm), to hatch (tbh). 

FOREIGN. Sometimes two foreign words may develop to a form 
which coincides in sounds, as— 
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■Ayat, time, and perhaps (Per. ahAyad, and Ar. aA’it) j 
jabAu, tongue, and youth,<(Per. iubAn, and jawAn, cf. Ski. 

yuvAnam). 

cSn, Eng. ‘chain’, comfort (Per.) 

Homonyms of this type are not many. 

Compare Punj. bSAt, cane, verses, (Per. bait, and bed). 

MIXTURES. Sometimes a loan word may come to have corres¬ 
pondence with a native word. The presence of words from various 
languages and dialectes in Hindi is an important cause of homony- 
mity. Compare the English and IndoAryan coincidence in — 
kofe coat, fort bafan, button, twist 

bAfe boot, gram mel, mail, union 

kea, case, law suit, hair kunaln, quinine and bad- 

jin, the month of June, eyed 

time, birth f Al, stall, avoiding 
Punj. kAf, card, cut phut, fo<u > division 

Compare Persian (including Pcrso-Arabic) and Indo-Aryan in— 
big, garden, rein mAI, goods, garland 

bads, evil, dark night mAmA, maid-servant, uncle 

rAn, rein, a dramatic perfor* r£y, opinion, prince 
mancc istri, wife, iron 

jAn, life, knowledge phan, an, hood of a snake 

hal, solution, plough jarA, a little, old age, 

etc., etc. 

Compare— 

kAcA, lane, (Per. k&cah;, a brush Skt. kArca 
bir, mist (Ar. a'et’bAr), door- Skt. dvAra. 

FOLK ETYMOLOGIES. Sometimes homonyms seem to lie due to the 
lowest type of folk etymology, the instinct for making an unfamiliar 
word look like something familiar. Compare sAUm mlari (cf. 
also Per. aAlam, full, and aAUb miiri, a root); sikandar, Alex¬ 
ander and signal; bhay vAd, reign of terror and partnership, (cf. 
Punj. bhAivAl); raabhari, full of juice and raspberry; hamAra 
dactA, handle of a bathroom and mortar and pestle (Per. hamAm- 
dattah, and bAvan deatab); hukum'dAr, an officer and sentry’s 
challenge (who comes there ?); lAf k a m s A j s l, Lord Commander, 
big bucket; an'varaifi, University, Anwar’s city. 
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P0ETR1CAI, HOMONYMS. Poetrical necessities may effect homo¬ 
nyms such as gdoA, village, I may sing; joy, who, see; dhdy, 
having run, nuts*. Such examples are very common in Braj poetry. 

GRAMMAHCAL HOMONYMS. Grammatical developments also 
sometimes lead to the formation of homonyms. 

Compare— 

jiti, alive (pp. from jlnf), conquered (past tense from jit'nd). 

tal'af, comparison (n.), to be weighed (verb). 

dlyi, earthen lamp (Skt. dipakah), gave (past tense from 

deni). 

ba(i, pill (Skt. va^iki), and twisted (pp. fern, from baf'oA). 
band, bridegroom (masculine from Skt. vanitd), made (past 

tense from ban'ni), etc. 

Compare l’unj. sifti, corn-ear, thrown (from aif'fi, to throw); 
kahi, what sort of, spade 

1. HI. Apparent Homonym*. 

A kind of association springs up between words which, without 
being homonyms, have some accidental rcs-tnblance in form or 
meaning, or in both. Such an association may bring about curious 
changes in sound and sense. The products of folk etymology are 
striking examples of this phenomenon. 

One word sometimes develops such apparently different meanings 
that its original identity becomes rather obscured, and even a 
difference of spelling may result. Such words are in reality polyny- 
mous words. 

Compare— 

da&d meaning punishment d^Ay meaning stick and 

and salute mound 

artha meaning wraith and gold, a ball, a kind of pigeon 
significance kar, hand, tax 

ndk, nose, honour mahar meaning chief and 

porter. 

Also see Concatenation. 

Words which come to assume opposite meanings may also be 
sometimes confused as homonyms. 
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Examples— 

mlflil,sweet, salt (in Eastern U. P.); bhabhAt, wealth, ashes; 
mibur, poison, sweet. 

The main cause of apparent or confused homonymy is the loss of 
connection between the different meanings of words. By discoveiing 
the bond of connection and by tracing the missing links in the 
relationship of words, wj are able to remove the illusion and see that 
words of this type are not homonyms at all. 


1. iv. Paronyms. 

Paronyms are words which have identity neither of sounds nor 01 
etymology, but have a tendency to phonetic correspondence in 
particular localities or in the speech of particular persons. 

Examples— 

korA for korA, blank, and koh'rA, fog. 

merA for merA, mine, melA, fair. 

gadA for gad'bA, ass, gadA, club, gaddA, cushion. 

dAnA for dAnA, grain, and dAnA (with accent on -nA), wise. 

gay'nA for gaf’nA, to be set, gayb'nA, to make. 

karam for Skt. karma, and krama, order. 

kathA for kathA, story, kattbA, catechu. 

maldA for mildA, flour, medA, stomach. 

bAlA for bAlA, sand, bhAlA, bear. 

racA for racA, made, and rcA, Vedic hymn. 

jantA for jaAtA, machine or mill, jan'tA, public, etc. 

Bad pronunciation and phonetic irregularities such as singling of 
a double consonant, svarabhakti, change of acce.nt, de-aspiration, etc. 
turn these paronyms into homonyms. 

Also compare Punjabi— 

|ap, to jump (Skt. tarpa), tub. 
lAf, lord, tail of a lamb (cf. lA|h). 
katyA for khaffA, sour, and kaftA, calf. 
bAj for bAs, hawk, and bAkaj, without, etc. 

Pathans and Kashmiris make a large number of homonyms out 
of paronyms on account of their inability to utter aspirates. Ben¬ 
galis, Garhawalis, and Gujratis, in particular, confuse Hindi sounds 
and consequently confute meanings of words. 
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2. EFFECTS OF POLYSEMY. 

(i) Enrichment of Vocabulary. 

Differentiation by context — Grammatical use — Pho- 
netical Variation. 

(ii) Ambiouity. 

Jocularity — Vaoueness — Reported Speech — Bad 
Style — Literary Style. 

{ iii ) Mortality of words. 

(iv ) Contamination of meanino. 

( v ) New creations. 


2. i. Enrichment of Vocabulary. 

When we realize that the creation of new words is the most 
diificult task for a speaker, we feel the importance of polysemy as an 
elaborate and easy means of expressing our ideas. 

Polysemy is a very important source of the enrichment of our 
language. We may say of any word of a living speech that it is a 
symbol not only of one idea, but of a series of related ideas. This 
shows that polysemic words are as numerous as the senses they convey. 

Though phonetically identical, these words at'* different and 
distinguishable in meaning. Bhartthari mentions eight important 
factors in the determination of their meaning, namely, connection, 
separation, accompaniment, contradiction, sense, context, gender, 
and proximity with other words. These factors may be reduced to 
two, namely, gender and context, the other factors being simply a 
few kinds of context, as we shall see below. 

The meaning of polysemantic words is, in fact, distinguished by 
p) context, (ii) grammatical function, and (iii) phonctical variation. 

DIFFERENTIATION BY CONTEXT. As words are always placed in 
surroundings which predetermine their import, every word in com¬ 
mon use has a fixed meaning, which is, as a rule, easily comprehen¬ 
sible either from the context or from its connection with some other 
words.* 

•artluprakaratjabhy.lm vA prayogAcchabdAAtarepa vA.—VAkya- 
padiya. 
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Compare. 

White in ve khAte halA, they cat, mere Ithltt meA, in m> 

account. 

j»l in jal pi lo, drink water, Ag jal ufhi, the tire burnt up, 
dtyA jal rahA hu, the lamp is lighting (not actually 
burning). 

shishA in kaAghl shishA, means ‘mirror’, in khif'ki kA 
shishA, a glass-pane and ahiahe kA gilAs, glass only. 

paffi in pa(|i pafhii means ‘an advice’, pa|(i bUdki, 
a bandage, khet mti Adhi paffi, share, biloA ki 
paf(i, partition of hair, pafti khA lo, a sweetmeat 
mixed with rice, etc. 

Skt. pakfa in clyiyoA ke pakfa, the wings of birds, senA ke 
pakfa, contingents of the army, hamAre pakfa meA, 

on our side, bhAdoA ke krfpa pakfa meh, during 

the dark fortnight of BhJUlon month. 

It has been generally rccognis.d that context is an important 
factor in the fixation of meaning. Often a very little ol the context 
is enough. Note the vat sing meanings of jA in vah jA rahA hal, he 
is going, sabhA hone jA rahi has, the meeting is about to be held. 

Connection, Proximity, Accompaniment anil Sense of llhartrhari* 
may also be considered here. In him'giri aaAg jani janu milnA 
(RAmayan\ main A refers to ‘PArvati’s mother’ and not to the Myna 
bird, on account of its connection with him'giri, the Himalaya, 
the father of PArvati. in var-vadhA, var means ‘husband’, not 
■a boon’, and in AcAr yA murabbA, AcAr means ‘pickl'is’, not 
‘conduct’, on account of the accompanying words. In Aj mei do 
gbaAfe Ief hal, mei means a ‘mail train’ (not union’), as its proxi¬ 
mity with other words denotes. On account of the common sense 
prevailing between the speaker and the listener, pltA ji A gaye means 
‘our father has come’, and lAo to the servant means at once ‘bring 
my shoes’. 

Contradiction and Separation' ol word-meaning suggestion are 
also conveyed by context. Compare, in AgA yA pichA, AgA means 
•front’ (not ‘a Muslim merchant’, as suggested by its antonym, 
pjffc A, back). In attar Rtr dakfip, attar means ‘north’, (not 
reply) on account of its separation from dakfip, south. All 

‘VAkyapadtya, II, 316—17 - 
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antonymous words directly suggest the meaning of one another. 
Compare cisopk Bar bayd, small and big, though bafd also means 'a 
ball of pulse’, aond jdg'nd, sleep and rise, though sond also means 
‘gold*. 

GRAMMATICAL USE. Polysemic words, especially the homonyms 
(vide also pp. 10b above), are usually distinguished by difference 
of grammatical function, as dm, mango (as a noun), common (as an 
adjective); kul means ‘all’ (as an adjective) and ‘family’ (as a noun); 
par means ‘wing’ (as a noun), ‘on’ (as a postposition), and ‘but’ 
(as conjunction); khdnd means ‘meal’ (as a noun) and ‘to eat’ (as 
an infinitive); khoj, search, (in feminine gender) and trace (in 
masculine gender), or, direction, (fern.) and bank (masc.), etc. 

PHONETICAL VARIATION. By change of intonation (accent, 
stress or pitch) in certain cases, we can interpret meanings with 
accuracy, hd may express surprise, indignation, pain, terror, 
joy, compassion, or agreement, by varied modulation of voice. M 
means ‘elder sister’ and with a punctuation between ji and ji, it 
means an emphatic 'yes'. In the first case the stress is on the first 
syllabic and in the second it is even, gadd with the stress on the 
initial syllabic means ‘club’, and with the stress on the final syllable 
it means 'a beggar’, kutard the acacia tree, and kut'rd, puppy; 
jiid, district, jild, revive, etc. Such polysemic words, it may be 
noted, exist only in written language and are turned into distinct 
units by phonetic differentiation in spoken form. 


2. U. Ambiguity. 

JOCULARITY. It may have to be admitted, anyhow, that in spite 
of various means which make polysemantic words distinct in the 
linguistic consciousness of a sjwaker and a listener, there can be 
misunderstanding of meaning. As language is at best an imperfect 
instrument, the conventionally symbolic nature of words holds open 
the door to error. At times terms are clear-cut and precise, at others 
they are allusive and ambiguous, language has its playful freaks 
and exuberant moments. Polysemy is a fruitful source of puns, jokes 
and other striking expressions of a play on words also. 
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Examples— 

plti ji, miti ji ip ko kbini ke Uye balk rthi h2A,"may 

mean that the mother wants to eat the father or that the mother 
wants the father to come and take his meals, baa ab bam cal 
paye, may be interpreted as*Now we go’, or‘Now I die’, dip kab 
it ? bamei it bo gaye tie baraa, clearly suggests that the speaker 
means to ask when that person came. The listener interprets it 
differently and replies: “I was born T came here) thirty years back", 
ham piche ae khk lekge, I shall take iny food afterwaids, may 
be jocularly interpreted as ‘1 shall take my food from behind, i.e. 
through the anus’. 

Vulgar |>eople frequently enjoy ambiguous language, which is 
generally made indecent and indecorous. Some |x-ople become over- 
jocular and try to show ambiguity where there is none. They twist 
words and pretend. We often hear people saying : 1 thought you 

said this. 

Examples— 

hiy sibib mar gaye, Alas ! the Sahib is dead ; or alas, Sir, I 
am dead, roko mat jkne do, ‘stop, don't let him go’, or ‘don't 
stop, lit him go. merA ssa terk, ‘mine, not yours’, or ‘neither mine 
nor yours’, or ‘yours, not mine’. Punctuation definitely distinguishes 
meanings in sentences, but a listener may at limes like to distort a 
correct statement. Some listeners try to indulge in jocularity even 
with paronyms by making them, or pretending to hear them as 
homonyms, km par mor i gayk has, a peacock has come up on 
the mango tree, or, the mango tree has blossomed, aklk badd hai, 
the school is closed, or the wretched thing abusive aklk) is closed. 

Misunderstanding often occurs in a given context betwe u words 
which belong to the same grammatical category and to the same 
sphere of ideas. 

Examples— 

tk tolk ackr le knk, bring one tola of pickles oi one earthen 
u-wellul of pickles. In ek gadk dekbk thk mklkm nahik kahkk 
gayk, gadk as a paronym, may be interpreted to mean ‘an ass’, ot 
'a cushion’, ghar ae bkt karekge, I shall talk to you (say, on the 
telephone; from my house, 'or I shall talk to my wife. Qiitf. fk| 
gayk, the stick is broken, or the land-mark is broken. 


VAGUENESS. Ambiguity in meaning also grows out of relations 
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to be characterised. This ambiguity inheres in Hindi adjectives and 
adverbs, although it is present also in certain nounsand verbs, 
nay b makbn may mean 'a modern house' or 'a new house'. yahbb 
lentil rah’tb bal may mean 'who lives in this house', or 'who lives 
in the world i.c. every one dies’, ab bore din halb may refer to the 
current year, the present century, or even the Kali Yuga (Age), 
vab khel'tb hai may mean ‘he plays at this moment’ or ‘he has the 
capacity of playing. 

REPORTED SPEECH. Hindi presents ambiguity also in reported 
speech as it does not make distinctions between direct and indirect 
narration, ns'ne misjhe kahi Id intri bhatijb pbe bo gayb 
may mean : His nephew pass.-d, or my nephew passed, aa'nt 
batbyb ki pit A ji bimir halb may imply that the father was ill 
or that he is (even now) ill. 

BAD STYLE Ambiguity often results from bad style and an 
improper use oi words, as in ybrop Btr eshib meb bifi yuddba 
hogb, which may mean ‘there will be a war between Europe and 
Asia’ or ‘There will be a war in Europe and Asia’, rbjb ko 
ap'nbkar choy'nA nmhib dbiye means ‘The king after owning 
a p-rson should not des-rt him’ while the writer wanted to say: 
rbjb ko ap'nb kar choynb nahib ebbiye. i.e. the king must 
eollect his tax. 

LITERARY STYLE In literature, which is more conscious of the 
polysemantic nature of words than colloquial language, ambiguity 
exists in a rich variety. Even scholars may differ in their interpre¬ 
tation of a given passage, as the following— 

palbti* ko(i autbaut Cere argba caybbne bte halb, Here 
■utb »ut may mean daughters and sons (eatb and eat) or good sons 
as well as bad sons (eat, acut). 

jesodi bbr bbr yah bhbkhaL 

bS koi brlj meb hltb hambrlBcalat gopblal rblchaL 

Here bbr bbr may mean 'many times', ‘from door to door’, O 
my child, O my child ?' or ‘every hair of hers’. 

Two of the most imixmant figures of speech, namely Parono¬ 
masia (ehlefa) and Equivoque (vakrokti), with their varieties, are 
based on polysemy. Dmakitps of Sdr'dis are vena of this type. 
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The well known convenation between Kiwa and Ridhi and that 
between Lakpn! and Pirvatl are instances of the conscious, but 
masterful, employment of polysemy. 

Yamaka or Analogue is another figure based on polysemy. In 
jiit'ki debts to jin'ki khalr, note the homonyms jin'kl, Situ, 
and jin ki, of life, bahi bahi phiri bahi cltra n gupicra ki, 
i.e., the ledger book (bahi) of Citra and Gupitra kept floating 
(bahi bahi) in the Ganges. 

For more examples please refer to any book on Hindi Alaiikirav 


2. Ul. Mortality of Words. 

As the result of ambiguity language becomes vague, and speakers 
may feel obliged to substitute for such a word some cognate term of 
more exact and specific meaning. Listeners doubt the sincerity of a 
person who uses ambiguous language. 

The main function of language is to convey meaning, and if this 
is not accomplished, ambiguous terms become obsolete. Polysemy is 
one of the important caus*s of word-mortality. 

Most of the Sanskrit words of this nature have either died out 
or become monosemic. Compare ari, mrfilt, karkah, and go, 
gati, kila, aaura, etc., 

Homonyms, in general, may injure the frequency of form. Often 
accidental phonetic resemblance would awaken undesirable associa¬ 
tions. For example, when speech forms become homonymous with 
tabu forms, the former sense is disfavoured. It is a remarkable fact 
that the tabu-word itself is much more tenacious of life than the 
harmless homonym. The word gkafijk, bell, is avoided, as it is 
readily taken to mean ‘penis’, laA{h is no longer used to mean ‘stick’, 
as it is invariably associated with vulgarity and means ‘a rude fellow’, 
ghtu gayi, entered, is avoided as it is generally taken in bad sense. 
So also Punjabi vay, enter. Dogri, Punjabi UtDfi, boy, excites laugh¬ 
ter as it is usually understood to denote ‘penis’. Rajasthani pkoki, 
hollow, is a vulgarism as it hat come to signify ‘the female private 
organ’. We remember giggling at the Skt. words cdta (pbal), mango, 
which in Hindi means ‘female organ’, andicodate, urges, which now 
means ‘to copulate’ in cod'nd. Urdu lan'tardoi, boasting, we 
used to read with a suppressed voice as bus in Punjabi means ‘penis’. 
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It will be noted that of all forms of polysemantic terms, polyny- 
mous words have the lowest mortality. That is why our language 
is so rich in expression to-day. 


2. iv. Contamination of Meaning. 

Though comparatively rarely, different meanings of a word may 
be blended into a new semanteme. This phenomenon has the same 
psychological basis as contamination of synonyms. The listener, in 
the act of comprehending a word, is reminded of more than one 
meaning at a time. These usually do not suggest themselves, as to 
every hearer each word has a single predominant meaning. Second¬ 
ary meanings of a word cannot naturally be blended. Words which 
have more than one primary meaning alone may tend to be conta¬ 
minated occasionally. 

Examples— 

j*» meaning 'trick', ‘fraud’ is a compromise between jil, net, 
and Ar. ja’l counterfeit. bahdi, a slave, a prisoner, has resulted 
from Per. b»Od, shut, and Skt. bandhana, bondage, yir in Punjabi 
means ‘a paramour’, although Per. ykr means ‘a friend’, but Ski. 
jira is an illegitimate husband. 


2. v. New Creations. 

When |r> 1>semantic words become useless as vehicles of thought, 
words with definite and distinct meanings come to take thcii 
place. Examples of this phenomenon may Ire seen in the section 
on Phonetic Change for Semantic Change (pp. 70 ff). Some¬ 
times old and obsolete words may be revived for their distinctive 
quality. Most of the revivals from Sanskrit are induced by this 
motive. It may also Ik- noted that such words are not raonose- 
mattlic, as kahfak, ihom tin Hindi), and ‘finger nail’, ‘thorn’, ‘fish¬ 
bone’, ‘bamboo’, ‘fault , etc. (in Sanskrit); khal, wicked (in Hindi; 
and 'earth', ‘mill’, ‘wicked', ‘sun’, ‘thorn apple’ (in Sanskrit); graktk, 
book (in Hindi) and book, wealth, binding (in Sanskrit), etc. 

More frequently, however, words are modified phonetically and 
given clear-cut significations for which see the last chapter. 
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1. NATURE OF SYNONYMY. 

(i) Definition of a Synonym. 

( ii) The Four Stand-points. 

{iii) Three Varieties of Synonymity 


1. L Definition of a Synonym. 

It is very hard to describe ‘Synonyms’. They arc drsciibcd as 
“words oflike significance (samirthak) in the main, but also with a 
certain unlikeness as well, with very much common, but also with 
somewhat private and peculiar.” Ordinarily, both in populat 
literary acceptation, and as employed in special dictionaries of surh 
words, synonyms are words sufficiently alike in g-in-ral signification 
to be liable to be confounded but yet so diff-rent in sp-eial d -fmition 
as to require to be distinguished. This means that synonyms are 
words whose significations partly agree and partly disagree. 

Webster’s definition of a synonym is as follows: “A noun or 
other word having the same signification as another is its synonym. 
Two words containing the same idea are synonymous.” 

If this is accepted as a definition, Eng. ‘love’ and Skt. preraa, 
and Eng. ‘boy,’ Ger. knabc, Skt. bdlaita and H. lay'lsi arc synonyms, 
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Strictly speaking they are equivalents and not synonyms. Again, 
$ar, fear, ^ariv'ni, frightful, (Jar'pok, timid, ^ar ni, to fear, 
should be synonymous, as they contain the same idea. But, it may 
be noted that their grammatical usage is different. Moreover, it has 
been generally accepted that no two words of the same signification 
actually exist in any one particular language. 

The New English Dictionary (Oxford) gives a better definition. 
The synonym, it says, is “strictly, a word having the same sense 
as another (in the same language), but more usually, either or any 
of two or more words (in the same language) having the same 
general sense, but possessing each of the meanings which are not 
shared by the other or others, or having different shades of meanings 
or implications appropriate to different contexts." It is essential 
that synonymous words as such should exist in the same language. 
It may also lx- added that they must belong to the same gram 
matical class. This is a very widely accepted definition of a synonym. 
Yet there is a serious objection even against this. Three or more 
words may lx- arranged in couples, the memlx rs of each pair having 
a closer affinity with each other than with the rest, and the various 
couples being mutually connected by each member appearing in 
two of them at the same time, as in— 

cal'nd, to go, and phir'nA, to move ; phir'ni and muy'nl, 
to turn ; muf ni and cakkar kipni, to go round ; cakkar 
kipni and cakkar khdnd, to revolve ; cakkar khAnA and 
cak'rdni, to be pur/led ; cak'rAnA, and ghab'rini, to be 
embarassed, etc. 

But compare cal’nA to go, and ghab'rAni to be embarassed. 
The two are very widely different in m-aning. 

Also vldh'vA, and rAdd, widow ; rAdd and rad^i, widow, 
prostitute ; raAfjl and veshyi, prostitute ; veshyA and sadi 
auhdgln, one whose husband lives ever; udAiuhAgin and 
asnbhigyavati, lucky ; aSQbhigyavati, and cukhi, happy ; 
aukhi and khuah, glad. 

But compare vldh'vA, widow, and khuah, glad. The two are 
very widely different in meaning as well as grammar. 

At may be gathered by this last example, all the various words 
of a language could be treat-d as synonyms, if only the connecting 
chain is made long enough, and the interval filled up by the requi¬ 
site links, In this united universe, where everything is part of a 
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whole, no two notion! can be entirely dissociated. 

However, practical reasons forbid to give the term this wide and 
meaningless signification. We restrict conveniently the term ‘sy¬ 
nonyms’ to the most nearly allied ideas. Synonyms, we agree, are 
WORDS OF ALMOST IDENTICAL MEANING OR COMMON ‘CORE-SENS!.’ Ht’T 
WITH A CERTAIN SHADE OR NUANCE OF DIFFERENCE. 


1. U. The Four Stand points. 

Even this, we shall sett, does not present a complete picture of » 
synonym. There are four stand-points from wlueh a synonym may 
and must be handled bv a student of Si manlies. 'I hear four, if a 
sound synthesis is desired, are the following— 

(a) The etymologist’s outlook ; 

(b) The literary man’s outlook ; 

(c) The layman’s outlook ; 

(d) The dial ctical sjx-aker’s outlook. 

The above definition, viz., words of identical ‘core-S’ use’ in the 
main but with a certain unlikeness as well, concerns only the literary 
man. For the layman there is absolutely no difference between 
prthvi and bhdmi (earth), for instance. He uses several words 
indiscriminately to denote one and the same thing or idea. To avoid 
repetition of words in his speech, oral or written, he employs others 
to convey the same s"ns". Even the literary man, keen to find, or 
conscious of, a small difference of meaning, sometimes stoops to the 
educated layman’s conception. The language of poetry and, in a 
less degree, of written pros:, demands a store of synonyms on which 
an author can draw at will, thereby forming an individual style and 
avoiding monotony. 

With all this, the educated man does not always ignore the 
discrimination between allied words. He does differentiate between 
cml’ni and jAni, to go, for instance. He is hcljx-cl and influenced 
by the literary man, to a great extent, by the etymologist and the 
lexicographer. It is the lexicographer’s business to differentiate 
all such words of language. From his view-point, b tween words 
commonly classed as synonyms there is always some difference in 
suggestion or in area of meaning, however subtle, slight, or difficult 

to define. When one form has been used, a second or third form 
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eannot be employed in the same sense. Few are the words that can 
be set down as exact equivalents in any language. For the etymo¬ 
logist prthvi and bh&mi are only allied words, not synonymous in 
the strict sense of the term. 

In dialect the number of synonyms, in the strict sense of the 
term, is inappreciable because the stock of words of one particular 
dialect is so limited and usage so traditionally fixed that there is 
little scope for synonymity. 

The scmantician will have to evaluate all synonymous words 
from these four standpoints, prthvi and bhfiral are not synony¬ 
mous to an etymologist. But his outlook ends with the Rgveda. 
In the Rgveda prthvi occurs as an attribute of bh&sni (prthu, the 
broad, bhdmi, substance), but in the Yajurveda prthvi becomes a 
substantive so that the sentence raaamayi prthvi occurs there. 
Here the etymologist vacates his position for the literary man. For 
the Yajurvcdic literary man prthvi has become a real synonym 
for bhAml and he has no distinct view of the literal meaning of 
prthvi. 

From the dialectical speaker’s standpoint there is only one word 
lor mosquito, namely snacchar (Punjab), macchaf (U.P.), ^fbka 
(Gujrat), or mashi (Bengal). From the layman’s view-point 
snacchar and macchaf, or macchaf and or 4Aha and 

msthl arc synonymous. To the literary man all these four words 
are interchangeable and identical, though he knows where to 
use which. The etymologist understands fully that inaahA (Skt. 
maahahah) relates to its buzzing sound, roacchar (Skt. raataara) 
is due to its wicked and hostile nature and 4 iA <h which is a general 
term, on account of its sting, macchar and macchaf arc dialec¬ 
tical. 

A literary man’s consciousness of differentiation in the meaning 
of synonymous words has often resulted in fineness of diction, exact¬ 
ness of communicability of thought, subtleness of style, and master¬ 
liness of language. The Riti poets of the later mediaeval period 
in Hindi were particularly proficient in the choice of words, and 
critics have explained how impossible it is to replace even a single 
word in the whole couplet of Bihari, for example, or in the poetry 
of Dev, D.is, Padmikar or Sendpati, besides many others, without 
impairing the sense of its author or without spoiling the intrinsic 
beauty of the work. It is generally claimed that the workmanship 
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of Prasad’s ‘Kimiyani’ (an epic poem of modern times) lies mainly 
in its semantic discrimination based on the right choice of words 
which are irreplaceable and indispensable. Often, a critic who is 
more etymological than the writer himself has succeeded in demons¬ 
trating his own pedantry, rather than the ingenuity of that 
writer. 

Anyhow, whether it is the critic's explanation or the conscious 
application of the author, a study of such words would be extremely 
interesting for a student of Hindi synonymy. 


1. ill. Three Varieties of Synonymity. 

It would, indeed, lx' a life study to prepare a full evaluation of 
all words in any language—how far a word is a perfect synonym 
as from an educated layman’s viewpoint, how far a word is only 
allied to another and not at all synonymous as from an etymologist's 
or a scholastic poet’s viewpoint, or, how far words arc partly 
synonymous and only partly allied as is the actual case in an 
advanced language. Synonyms arc, thus, of three kinds. 

A. Absolute synonyms i.e. words absolutely coincident or words 
which can be used interchangeably in almost all contexts, as— 
vaitra, and kap'fi, cloth . chiyi, and chAAh, shade 
bhiru, and ^ar'pok, timid Laid 4, and biidi, prisoner 
jtokhi, and jharokhi, venti- kim'dev, and madan, Cupid 
lator 

viyu, and pavan, wind cAci, and kiki, aunt 

nikaf, and aamip, near shit, and aar'di, cold ; etc., etc. 

\Ne shall discuss in the next article the causes of growth of such 
equivalent words in Hindi. It has to Ire noted that, in general, 
such words are nouns, naturally because we have mostly borrowed 
noun-words from languages other than Hindi. 

*• Partial synonyms i.e. differing in sense in some contexts but 
equivalent in other places. They may be divided into two categories 
—(1) words that were originally synonymous but later differentiated, 
knji (from Tamil) and maz'ddr (from Persian) have the same mean¬ 
ing. But usage has confined the kali to a porter, especially at railway 
stations, and mas'd&r to a labourer, a general worker employed to 
carry loads, dig the field or clean your house. Eng. *school' and 
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Skt. pijhashili have had the same denotation. But in course of 
time, a ‘school’ has come to mean ‘a general teaching institution’, 
while pijh'abili connotes a Sanskrit institution, indigenous school 
or a school for girls, riti now means ‘custom of a formal or religious 
kind’ rivij, an established custom in a group, and cil, general 
conduct of individuals or multitudes. 

The following terms, for example, were used differently in Sans¬ 
krit, and are still so used by careful speakers and learned writers. But 
for all practical purposes they have almost approximated in meaning. 

dukh and khed j although actually the latter is a stronger 
term for misery irt despair. 

dil, hrday, man, and jl In fact, dil is the pulsating organ 
called the heart, hrdaya is the abstract heart, man is the mind and 
ji<jiva, life, soul. 

ghor, terrific, atyanta, limitless, bayi, big, bahut, much, have 
become convertible in several phrases. 

C. Indefinite synonyms, i.e. words which arc other perfectly 
different but loosely used as synonyms cr generally synonymous but 
differentiated by scholars. Examples of the first type are—cSUki 
and kur'ai for chair, although the two are quite different in form 
and use; churl and ciki for knife, although cdkil is foldable. 
Examples .of the second type are—dayi mercy for the needy and 
the depressed, and krpA, kindness for the youngers, an obligation, 
•ssvegag, anuaandhin, gavej’gi, and khoj have, so far, been 
used indiscriminately for search or research. But a distinction has 
been attempted to fix anvegag for exploration, gaveg’gi for re¬ 
search, anuaandhin for investigation, and khoj for discovery (vide 
‘Shabda SAdhani’ by Shri R. C. Varma, p. 103); kalah and 
JhAg'r*' are used as equivalents, but it is insisted that kalah is 
discord and jhag'ya is quarrel. 

It has to he admitted, as a rule, that synonymous words become 
equivalents in some contexts and different in signification in some 
other contexts on account of the polysemantic values of those words, 
which we have already discussed in the previous chapter. Their 
alliances vary with variations in their meanings, bhayak'ni, to 
Bare up, is equivalent to jal ujh'ni, but bhayak'ni, to get excited, 
it synonymous with uttejit honi, and bhayak’ni, to g -t startled, 
means cmAk'nA. Now consider the position of jal uth’ni, uttejit 
hoai and cmik'ni which have extremely disum relationship. 
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2. SOURCES OF SYNONYMY. 

(i) Bilingualism. 

( ii) Cultural Distinction. 

( iii) Descriptive names. 

(iv ) Epithets. 

( v ) Onomatopoeias. 

■ vi) Mythology and Superstition. 
\ vii) Semantic convergence. 

' \ lii ) Figures. 

‘ ix } Paraphrase. 

I x ) Literary style. 

; xi ) Synonymy in Proper Names. 
xii i Negation op antonyms. 


2. i. Bilingualism. 

I In- acceptance ot .1 word from another language wheu- a native 
wold .dii-.ul> oxisl'-d is an impoitaut soum- of synonymy in a tom- 
posit-- language like Hindi. The conquered classes are obliged to 
ulopt wolds from the language of the conquerors. Authors, lamili.tr 
with many tongues, use. words which are luxuries, not necessities. 
Boriowings from cognate dialects and neighbouring languages aie 
also fairly common. Various tribes, each with its own dialect, 
kindred, indeed, but in many respects dislim i, coalesce into one jieople 
and d.-siring In form a liitgwi fianca <..\si their contributions into a 
lomnion stock. The following equivalents may be compared— 

bid'shih (Per.,, riji itsm.;, kadam (Per.;, pair 'ibh , foot- 
king step 

khar (Per.!, gad'hi (Hindi, khar'goah (Pc-r.j, aasi (Hindii, 
ass hare 

sher Per.., si&ha (Ski.), lion kaish (Eng.;, nagad (Per.;, cash 
nafi (Ar., libha (Skt.t, profit |j Eng.}, ciy (Chinese?!, tea 
cici Punjab and U. P.j, kiki (Eastern U. P, Bihar, Bengal 

and Bombay-/, aunl 

didi, bibi, iji (nursery woids from various dialects), grand¬ 
father. 

aigochi (tbh.j, gam'chi (as far as Allahabadg a napkin, 
rojri and kaikaf (both onom.), pebble. 
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mAy (tan.), cAhA (onom.), rat. 
bak'rA (onom), chAg (sum.), goat, 
bhit, bhitti, bhiti (dialectical), wall. 
aantarA (Port.), nAraAgi (Per.) orange. 

Sometimes we have triplicates and even quintriplicates. 

Compare— 

bhit, bhitti, bhiti, dlvAl for a wall; 
mAafar, adhyApak, pAdhA, upAdbyAy, pa Adit ji for School¬ 
master ; 

piyA, pir, vyathA, bithA, darda for pain ; 
mAl'dAr, amir, dhani, dhan'vAa, dhan'vAlA, aefh, mahAjan, 
sAhAkAr, kofhi vAiA for a rich man ; etc. 

There is always a tendency among literate classes to use learned 
words, Sanskrit, Persian or English, in their speech. People pick 
them up for fashion. In literature, especially, such words are 
commonly used side by side with colloquial words. Examples of 
synonymous words from Persian (including Pcrso-Arabic) are— 
aj'gar (stsm.), aj'dahA (Ar.) aAAp (tbh.), sarpa (ism), 

python snake 

imiiiA (H.), sArikA (Skt.), laddA (H.), modaka (Skt.), a 
Myna bird kind of sweetmeat 

cyAA(i (H.), pipillkA (Skt.), jug'nA (H.), khadyota (Skt.), 
ant glow-worm 

afaar (Eng.), hAklm (Per.), adhikAri (Skt.), officer. 

It may also be noted that the popular word is at times foreign, 
but it is often replaced in literary Hindi by the native one. 
Compare— 

]aldI (Per.), ahighra (Skt,), agar (Per.), yadl (Skt.), if 
at once 

JarAr (Per.), avashya (Skt.), kabATaA, avlkAr kar'nA, to 

must accept, to admit 

bimAr (Per.), rogi (Skt.), ill, patient. 

The use of Sanskrit words in such cases is less extensive. 

More examples are— 

ArAm, viahrAm, rest hAxlr, upastbit, present 
In Am, puraakAr, prize daftar, IcAryAlay, office 

kamar, ball, waist oakla, anukaray, imitation 

kharca, vyaya, expenditure pbalAnA, amok, so-and-so 
maAjAr, avikrt, accepted hiaaA, bhAg, part. 
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Sometimes the popular form is native but the literary Hindi 
prefers a foreign word. 

Compare— 

je (or jo), Id (Per.), that jaae, dd'mi (Per.), men. 

Literate persons show this preference even in their day-to-day 
speech, as— 

Eng. ‘wife’ to pstni, ‘father’ to pitd or bdp. 

Muslim speakers generally use a number of Persian words and 
Christians English words, although common words are either 
tatsamas or tadbhavas. 

Sometimes vulgarisms or popular forms are translated to give 
them a literary or cultural tinge. See 2. ii. below. 

Sometimes learned words are coined, and foreign words, though 
|>opulai, are translated. 

havfj jahij — vdyuydn, program — kdryakram, 

aeroplane programme 

rdy — anumati, opinion klarka - lekhak, clerk 
ummid'vdr ~ padirtbi, candidate. 

The impact of European culture has necessitated this tendency 
in almost all helds of our activities including literature, philosophy, 
history, science and even religion. 

It may be repeated that our contact with foreign languages, 
especially Pcrso-Arabic and English, and the revival of Sanskrit in 
Hindi vocabularies has been an important factor for synonymy in 
our language. A large number of partial or absolute synonymous 
words have been established in general usage in Sanskrit. Hindi 
inherited these words and their usages as such. The ‘Amara Kopt’ 
enumerates them rather elaborately. A reference may be made to 
words for cow-, lotus, cloud, sun, moon, cupid, mountain, eye, body, 
cat, monkey, horse, thief, Brahmana, wife, wood, wine, gold, etc. 
Most of these words are being used as complete synonyms in Hindi. 

A very large number of tatsamas and their ladbhava forms 
co-exist as absolute synonyms. 

The tatsamas are the property of learned classes and tadbhavas 
of the common folk. 

Examples— 

karpa, kin, ear kt^tha, kofh, leprosy 

kapfak, kddfd, thorn kamdc, kvddrd, bachelor 

par, gori, white pwbfclr , gahard, deep 
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granthl, giith, knot grim, giiv, village 

caadruU, ciid, moon cakcn, coke, beak 
tlkypa, tikbi, sharp dlpak, diyi, lamp 

dugdha, didh, milk dakfip, dihini, right 

nrtya, nic, dance nagna, naigi, naked 

nidri, slid, sleep prahar, pahar, period 

parikfi, parakh, test vindn, bifid, drop 

vyighra, bigh, tiger vrddha, boffli^ old 

bihu, bifih, arm bhramar, bhmfiri, bee 

mukti, moti, pearl viypa, bhip, steam 

bhikyi, bhikh, alms megh, meh, cloud 

sfirya, sfiraj, sun aatya, sac, truth 

•andhyi, aifijh t evening avarpa, zoni, gold 
etc., etc. 

A list of Persian (including Arabic) words that have become 
synonymous with Indian words in current Hindi is given in an 
appendix. It may be pointed out that the future of these Persian 
words is uncertain, though some of them have a sure chance of 
survival on account of their (a) greater signification, (b) better 
expressiveness, (c) finer semantic value, or (d) commoner use. 


2. U. Cultural Distinction. 

Use of different words by different classes is, as noted above, 
another cause of synonymy. The following words used by Hindus 
and Muslims separately may be noted. Some of these are partial 
synonyms. 

ar'thi, janizi. bier mBtui, khfili, aunt 

ammi, ammi, mother up'deah, viz, sermon 

ilkvar, altth, God krpi, fa sal, grace of God 

piti, bip, abbi, father brat, rozi, fast 

bhoj, valimi, feast pi(h, tali vat, recitation of the 

gafh bandban, akda, scriptures 

matrimony tar'kiri, titan, curry 
J&biji, sister jiji, dilbi bhii, brother-in- 

abnkravir, jummi, Friday law 

tom'vir, pir, Monday. 

Some word* have lower or higher spheres of culture. The 
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vocabulary of rustic person includes such words as pAd'aA, to break 
wind, hag'ni, to secrete, fAAh, secreta, jorA, wife, mekarArA, 
woman, llkj i, boy, girl, which educated cultured classes 

usually avoid, and use, instead, havA choy'aA, shBc kar'ii or 
kar'nA, vif{U or malli, patni, Brat, lay'kA, lay'ki, etc. 
Also see Euphemism in the following pages. 


2. Uf. Descriptive Name*. 

The characteristic merit of the Sanskrit vocabulary, and, for the 
matter of that, of modern Hindi as of other old Aryan languages, 
is that words are mostly significant. In some languages synonyms 
are fewer, as the single word for an idea is often without any gram¬ 
matical connotation, so to say. It merely denotes a thing, e.g. earth, 
water, sky, etc. in the English language. But in Sanskrit even simple 
words like prthvi, AkAsha, jala, snaBoyya, eArya, aarpa, etc 
have a rational etymological explanation. Thus prthvi, means the 
vast one, Jala, the cold substance, AkAaka, the luminous expanse, 
manuyya, the thinking being, eArya, the moving planet, and aarpa, 
the creeping being. Although it may be said that the etymological 
sense is never present in the mind of the common speaker, the manu¬ 
facturers of words do bear it in mind. If we take into account 
various synonyms of a word (and almost every word has a large or 
small number of these), we can recover all that was in the mind of 
the first speakers about the particular substance (or action) indicated 
by the word. These ideas have, of course, not been always the 
same. The Vedic people had, for example, notions about the earth 
or water or sky which do not all occur to the classical or mediaeval 
or modern thinker, while others which did not occur to the Vedic 
people, are prominent in later stages of human thought. Gold is 
hema, ayaa, as it is attractive, kirapyam, hA(akam, as it is the 
yellow stuff, Ioham, as it is red, candra, kanak, as it is shining, 
amrtam, as it is indestructible, kAAcana, as it is fresh in colour and 
JAtarApa, as it is ornamental. The sky pervades (viyata) and coven 
(assskara), it is a vast expanse (pofkara), it shines (AkAaka) and is 
seen in space (aatarikfa). Night is unctuous (aaklA) and wavy 
(AraayA) and deceitful (dofA). It is twin with the day (yAodai). 
The day coven the sky (vAaasra) and is luminous (din). 
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Words express the relations of things and the relations of things 
are almost infinite, and especially must they seem so to the delicate 
tense of the youthful world. It is not essentially the most conspicuous 
feature of a thing that is taken into account in giving a name to it. 
It may be a feature which first strikes the attention of a man. The 
tree is called vrkfa as it is cut, pAdap as it takes food from roots, 
mahirnh as it grows on the ground, shAkhi on account of its 
branches, drtsm for its wood, pey on account of its trunk (pif^st) 
and Bengali and Eastern Hindi gAch for its progressive movement, 
Punjabi rtilth which means ‘shining’ (rAkfa). Similarly the sea is 
called abdhi or adadhi as it is an expanse of water, pArAvAr as 
it is limitless, ratnAkar as it is a mine of gems, and aamudra as it 
pervades or as it rises. In Hindi, an insect is called kiyA as it is 
tinged according to its surroundings (Skt. Vkif, to colour), pataAgA as 
it becomes one with the leaf (patrAAga); bhun'gA as it moves about 
on the ground (bhAmigah), or as it moves on arms (cf. bhajaAga, 
a sirpent), and so on. The peg is called khAA(i as it is protected, 
taAg'yi as it is used for hanging things, and kil as it may also be 
used to close a hole. Betrothal is called maAg'ni as relationship is 
thus demanded (mAAg’nA), and MgAi as it makes the relations real 
(aagA), Punj. kuy'mAi as it means the foundation of a family 
(kufomba). The marriage party is called barAt < Skt. varayAtrA, 
bridegroom's journey and janeti as it consists of men, Punj. jaAj < 
Ski. janyA, relation. 

A thing thus begins to acquire more and more designations along 
with the advancement of knowledge. Synonymous words, at first 
define dilTcrent aspects of a thing. But in course of time each one of 
them comes to denote it in all its aspects. When each of the words 
is coined, its especial signification is felt and intended. If at a later 
date the especial colouring is lost from consciousness, and nothing 1 
more is thought of than the general notion or the whole object, we 
arrive at synonyms. 


2. iv. Epithets. 

Sometimes names arc given to things in particular circumstances. 
But in course of time those names lose their peculiar application and 
become common. Thus ahit’lA vAhan, the vehicle of Sitla Devi, 
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kildpini, the black water, and •hlv'bdp, Siva’s herb, have become 
synonymous with gad'hd, an ass, dssh'aikiU, exile, and bhadg, 
hemp drug, respectively, (hdkur, master, and barber, have 
become synonymous. Compare the word 1 master ’ being used for a 
tailor. Flattering words like ivimi, lord, for sddho, mendicant, 
bahlahti, heavenly, for mdah'lti, watencarrier, halal'khor, legiti- 
mate earner, for snels'tar, great man, and jamdddr, a military 
officer, for bhadgi, sweeper, are notable examples. 


2. v. Onomatopoeias. 

Even onomatopoeic words, we have noted, may be synonymous, 
as they start with describing various impressions, received by a 
listener. Thus bia'bUind, baj'bajiai, to ferment. 

bhas'bhasd, thal'thali, aa(ar'pa(ar, adf bakf, 

flabby trifles 

royd, kadkay, pebble khadkh, chddchd, barren 

yhanak, caaak, to jingle (kok'tktUai, kkaf'- 

khaydnd, to knock. 

Onomatopoeic words may become synonymous with conventional 
words. 

Compare— 

dhadhak, In, flames dhapUhaf, lagdtdr, 

dham'kiui, firioi, to continuous 

frighten dhaaalc, irf yd, jealousy 

tkap'ki, abdbdah, encourage¬ 
ment, etc. 


2. vi Mythology and Sopor addon. 

Mythology and superstition have played an important part in 
multiplying the names of objects. 

Examples— 

mrgddk, one with a mark of a deer, ahaah'dhar, one bearing 
a hate, for eddd, the moon; 

makar'dhraj, one with the flag bearing the sign of a crocodile, 
for kdm'dov, Cupid; 
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■Aryapriyi, the beloved of the tun, for chiyi, shade ; 
pirvatl, the daughter of the Himalayas, for gates, the white, 
wife of Siva. 


2. vU. Semantic Convergence. 

Another source of the same superfluity of synonyms arises from 
the fact that of two words, each may develop its meaning on its 
own lines, and the meanings may come to converge so as to become 
one and the same. Owing to this process there arise two forms for 
one and the same idea. 

Compare— 

Idtisi, to eat, mAr'aA, to beat, to kill, in Id si hi rupayi kU 
jini, air leak, to embezzle another’s money. 

tsgal'aA, to turn out from the mouth, and ulaf’nA, to upset, to 
vomit. 

lif, Lord, governor, nsvib, Nawab, prince, in igays li( (or 

navib) kskii Its. 

rupayi, rupee, p3si, pice, for dhan, money. 

In other terms, as the result of shifting of meaning some words 
drift apart and others approach one another. Many idioms become 
synonymous in this way. Further examples— 

kahii se, from where, kilse, how, for ’never,’ as in sk salts 
darshao kakii se (Icalse) hoAge, ve to sadi ka Hys vidi ho 
gaye, we shall never see him, he is gone for ever. 

khik, dust, patthar, stone, in is bit par kkik dik and 
patthar miro, let it go. 

AAkhoA mci cubh'ni, lit. to prick in the eyes, and dll mti 
jamni, to be fixed in the heart, far ‘to be liked.’ 

ideal, cloth and kAth, hand, in ideal paair'ai, and kith 
phallini, for ‘to beg’. 


2. viii. Figures. 

Figurative use of a word makes it synonymous with aa ordinary 
word. Note how meanings converge in the following— 

■hue (cleanliness), jaAgal (jungle), latrine; 
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imp*4i (life in heaven), d«Uu (end of the body), mrtya, 
death; 

ptf ki ig, fire of the stomach, bhikh, hunger 
are cases of euphemism. 

hajdrofi, thousands, kai, many ; adbhut, unprecedented, and 
■IrdU, desolate, wonderful; ghor terrific, and atyait, limitless, 
bakut, very, much, due to exaggeration. 

Ironical expressions like aidhl sidi, straight and simple, has'rat, 
a personality, have become synonymous with pigal, foot, and cililc, 
clever, or UirtS, wicked. 

Metaphorical uses coalesce in meaning, as in — 

kayi dhhp, tea dhip, hot tun ; 

mj(hi churl, kap'{i, risk via'ghitl, treacherous; 

(eybl khlr, samasyk, problem. 

For other examples see the next chapter. 

With these may be compared another class of words which are 
used indifferently, not because they express precisely the same ideas, 
but because they do not express any clearly definable id'-as at all, 
such as terms of abuse and vituperation. In a passion 1 may say 
gmd'hi, (bar, alUyik, pigal kahih ki, donkey, swine, unfit, mad, 
etc., to mean nothing more than ‘a stupid*. 


2. b. Paraphrase 


Sometimes a word may have a compound Sense expressed in a 
compound word, or a phrase, as— 

karti = Itar'ne vili,docr pleg — mahimiri, plague 
kslaik =* k ilakk ki flki, phiisl -- prip-dai^, death 
black mark penalty 

tili = kitk*ka(i, lame of khii; » kin ki mall, ear- 


hand wick 

laigkass =- nirihir, fast cfth'yi «■ phafi kap'fi, rag 
dhobin = dhobi kl strl, dattak ■= god bSfhiyi befi, 

washerwoman adopted ton. 

Dictionaries give meanings in this way. For want of vocabulary 
we often use such expressions. Sometimes we use analytic words to 
avoid the unfamiliar and learned one*. Compare giyak *> gins 
viM, linger; vidak » bpfina vili, musician. 
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Verbs formed by adding kar'nd, bond, lag'nd, ddl'nd, etc., alio 
become lynonymi of this type. 

Compare— 

rok'nd, ralivaf fil'id, to ucaj'nd, ac4f honi, to be 

impede estranged 

naiai) vtrfso kar'nd, to ghus'nd, bhitar jdnd, to 

relate enter 

fob lead, to cahak'ad, kkU efh'ad, to 

search bloom 

joy'nd, joy lagdnd, to join olat'nd, kS lur'nd, to vomit. 


2. a. Literary style. 

Synonymy, like polysemy, is another incident of literature. Neces¬ 
sities of rhyme, rythm, style, harmony and variety of composition 
tend to the employment of various words which make them synony¬ 
mous with others. Take any passage in Hindi and it would be 
found containing words which are easily replaceable by simpler or 
different ones, as in— 

us kdl pasheim or ravi ki rah gsi baa ldllmd j 
hoae lagi kneb kucb pragaf si yiminl ki kdlimd— M.S. 

Here kdl - - samay, time, or taraf, side, ldlimd = ldli, redness, 
ydmini = rdt, night, and kdlimd = addherd, darkness. 

Sometimes, for the same reasons, words may be employed in 
senses other than their own and made synonymous with other words, 
as kdllrad, blackness, for addherd, darkness. 

Also note the use of pdpigrahap, marriage, for av'lamban, 
resort, in clntd na vighnod ki karo pdplgrabap kar aid kd. 
It appears that synonymy must exist so long as the question of style 
dominates the mind of the writer. In one sentence he would say 
khd lo and in another bbojaa kar lo, in order to avoid repetition 
of words, which he thinks, is a bad style. 


2. xL Synonymy is Proper Names. 

Some scholars believe that the question of synor ymy does not 
arise in the case of proper names as they are not significative. But 
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due to the tame cause, we get— 
prayif, H ih Ab i d , Allahabad 

maheah, shiv, Siva 
kii hl, biniru, Brnaras 
rial ganj, dikdkpnr, 

Dandupur 

rim'nith, mannl In bbalyi, 

(for the husband) 
aaoj, knAvir, name of a month 


kampA, Nhda'pn, 

Sultanpur 

laAki, liAhal, Ceylon 
koll, aligayh, Aligarh 
prthviganj, bhagges'ri, 

Bhagetra 

ag'hao, roaag'sar, name 

of a month 
aeh'rd — pradbAa maotri. 


2. dL Negation of antonym. 

Thit is a very common device for creating synonyms. Although 
negation of an opposite does not necessarily mean positive, because 
it can be neutral as well, yet usage tends to make such words synony¬ 
mous and even equivalent with positive words. In fact, there are 
two sew of antonyms for many ideas or actions. One expresses what 
is negatively opposite or contrary and the other expresses the simple 
negation or lack. Thus, 'friend' and ‘enemy’ are opposites, while 
■sympathetic’ and 'apathetic' are contrasting in the lack of a parti¬ 
cular feeling. A negation of the Latter set makes easy synonyms, 
rather equivalents, by grammatical and logical fact, while the 
negation of the former class makes partial synonyms by usage and 
by ultimately offering the ‘core-sense’ common to its positive opposite. 
Examples of the two sets are separately given Mow— 

(i) rvaccha, dear, and nirraal, lit. ltndiriy. 
svastha, healthy, and nirog, un-diseased. 
sthlr, steady, and nishcal, immovable. 
bhaddA, awkward, and mis-shaprd. 

bahat, many, and a nek, lit. not one. 
vitamba, delay, and aber, untimclinrss. 
ek or vahi, same, and abhiana, not different, 
fit) bahamAlya, high-priced, a in Alya, priceless, 
bkivl, future, adrfta, not teen. 
ap'ntAa, disrespect, anAdar, lack of respect, 
picbe, afterwards, auatar, without an interval. 

Etc, etc. 
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3. FATE OF SYNONYMS. 

(i) RETRENCHMENT. 

(a ) Indo-Aryan Survivals. 

(b) Replacements. 

( ii ) DIFFERENTIATION. 

(a ) Desynonymization. 

( b ) Differentiated Synonyms. 

( C ) NEOEJJJTATED DISCRIMINATIONS. 

(d ) Two Sets of Usaoe. 

( e ) Ordinary and Exalted terms. 

(f) Religious and Secular words. 
(g ) Recovery of Synonyms. 

( h ) Etymological Distinctions. 

(i) The force of Usaoe aoain. 

(j) The trend continued. 

(iii) Rise of Doublets. 

( a) Law of Differentiation. 

( b ) Sanskrit Doublets. 

( c) Hindi Doublets. 

(d ) Tatsama and Tadbhava forms. 
( e) Popular and Foreion forms. 

( f) Foreion Doublets. 

(iv) Contamination. 


3. L Retrenchment. 

The most simple and obvious result of synonymy is that in a 
set of synonymous words, particularly equivalents one or two may 
survive, and others disappear. A study of any Sanskrit, Prakrit or 
Old Hindi dictionary would fully illustrate this tendency. 


3. i(a). Indo-Aryan Survival*. 

Of the various names for avarga, only evarga > found in 
colloquial and dev lok, avarlok and avarga in literary Hindi. 
Out of about a dozen names for 'gods', only dev and devti survive. 
We do not here consider their preservation in proper namely a* 
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mu in amar'aAth. Of about 80 words for ‘demon’, only rAkyas 
and occasionally aiakAcar are used. About 40 names of ‘fire* 
ate mentioned. But we use the tsm. agal or the tbh. Ag only, Ag 
being colloquial and more common, vAya and Kavi and dialec¬ 
tical bayir, Punjabi vA, alone survive out of 49 names for ‘wind’, 
smaochar (Beng. mashA) is the only surviving word for ‘mosquito’ 
out of eight used in Sanskrit, JAaA is now exclusively used for ‘go*, 
all other gafyarthaka words having been either discarded or come to 
be used in other sens.-s. Lahndi uses only vaAjup (compare Skt. 
V'trraj) and Pothowari gacb'pA. 

The following are the examples of words that Hindi did not care 
to inherit from Prakrit— 

tivtyi, packet, H. pUfiyA ikkklfl, censure, H. alidi 
ambi, a tie, H. ha A dkaa ajjhala, sturdy, H. mofA 
ollarapa, to sleep, H. soak kaA^Ara, a heron, H. baguIA 
jkiri, shame, H. lajjA, lAj tasia, dry, H. sAkkA 
tkiys, horse, H. ghofi dkApa, elephant, H. hAthi 

pheaa, dread, H. far bhiUAga, a lentil, H. masAr 

hAfahafa, instantaneously klllA, sand, H. bAlA 
etc., etc. 


3. 1(b). Replacements. 

Some of the OIA and MIA, and even NIA, words have been 
replaced by foreign words or words of dubious origin. Thus— 

totA has replaced aoggA which is becoming obsolete. gulAb hat 
replaced about twenty words in Sanskrit. kuttA has replaced kakkar 
which is becoming a provincialism, garam hat replaced tAtA, 
though tattA survives in Punjabi, aher has replaced si Aba which 
is used only in literature or in proper names, and which was the 
single survival out of about 28 words for a ‘lion’, although L. skiAk 
still exists. The use of pgttkar for dAa, servant, kilA, for gayk, 
fort, tArikk for titki, date, IsitAb for pastak or pothi, book, may 
also be noted. 

The list of such words is quite long. 

Synonymy is an important factor in word-mortality. Thousands 
of Indo-Aryan words now lie dead in dictionaries on account of this 
clash of meaning. 
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3. 11 Differentiation. 

Differentiation is defined as the "intentional, ordered process by 
which words apparently synonymous, and once synonyms, have 
nevertheless taken different meanings and can no longer be used 
indiscriminately.”—(Abel). It means a process of classification which 
consists in attributing degrees to synonymous expressions. Nothing, 
in truth, is more natural or more necessary than differentiation, 
since our language gathers in words of different epochs and different 
surroundings, and would be wholly given over to confusion if it did 
not keep a certain order among them. 

We must deal with words as the botanist deals with plants. To 
the village layman many flowers look almost alike, and he would 
readily refer them to the same class, but if he turns to the classifi¬ 
cation made by the botanist, he would see that they belong to quite 
different families. 


3. 11(a). Desynonymixation. 

Differentiation, however, is a question of cultural development. 
Backward people use the synonymous words indiscriminately. An 
advanced society has more things to d-signate, thoughts to utter, 
and distinctions to draw, and it is felt to be a waste of resources to 
have two or more words for signifying one and the same object. 
Extravagance, it feels, would be punished. Some thought or feeling 
would want its adequate designation because another would have 
two. Hereupon begins what has been well called the process of “desy- 
nonymizing.” The desire for distinctness, emphasis, connotation, 
and the needs of thought which grow with the growth of culture, 
greatly stimulate this process. 

Heyse in his “sjsttm Atr sprackasswchaft" thus accounts for the 
disappearance of absolute equivalents: “Cultivated speech admits 
no superfluity and knows how to use every word for differentiation 
and fine nuance expression, for its own advantage.” 

The superior nuance noticed in English, for example, is due to 
the influence of the scientific outlook in Europe which has brought 
about precision in many words. Desynonymization, also, checks 
the rate of word-mortality and enriches a language. 
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3. 11(b). Differentiated Synoayma. 

The possibilities of differentiation between synonymt are many. 
We need as many of them as we can assimilate and then use for 
various shades of our thoughts. We have already made useful 
distinctions in the application of many a synonym. But Hindi it 
still backward in this respect. Scholars, writers and literate speakers 
should not afford to let their advancing language become shabby. 
In a well-constructed language there should be no perfect synonyms. 
The slovenly use of language, for instance the employment of 
edro, miidar, bddkd, chabild, etc. for 'beautiful' without distinc¬ 
tion, is bad. The richness of language depends on expressing finer 
shades of thought in exact words. Differentiation in a very large 
number of synonyms is now fixed and popularized. 

Examples— 

lsump (table lamp), ldl'{3n (the hurricane lantern), diyi 
(earthen lamp); 

shor (disagreeable and loud sound), dh»{ (warning, say of foot- 
steps); 

chofd (small), sdkfma (subtle), ochd (mean), hiss (wanting in 
something); 

dal (party), jhor'maf (a bevy of women), bhif (crowd), gncchd 
ibunrh), lacchd (a collection of silk threads), (oli (a collection of 
wicked persons), mtilf li (a collection of good men); 

ashram is the resort of a Rislii, ku(iyd of a Sadhu, jhodp'yi of 
a poor man, bhat of a fox, bil of a rat, bddbi of a snake, tUn of a 
horse, and so on. 

Compare bdl, human hair (B-ng. bdl, pubic, hair, differentiated 
from etild, hair), jhddf, pubic hair (Punjabi jhad^t child’s first 
hair, and jbdd, pubic hair), fin, sheep’s hair, wool, dl, manes, 
etc. 

mtgd, fat (in general), ghaad thick (in arrangement), gdyhd, 
thick (fluid or semi-Auid); 

■apbed, white, oj’ld, dean and white, gord, white animal or 
person; 

dekh'nd, to iccp tdk'nd, to look (implies effort and prolonged 
vision), tdy'nd, to look with suspicion ; 

kah'nd, to say, bol'nd, to speak, batdnd, to tell; 

cah'cahdnd, to chirp, csAak'ssd, to chirp and dance; 
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rambhiai, hinhioAnA, bal'balAnA, mlmiyAnA are the 

voice* of cow, horse, camel and goat respectively. 

fktl'ai, to push deliberately and continually, t0 

push abruptly and for a moment. 

A layman w.uld use nirAlA, anAyhA and anokkA indiscrimina¬ 
tely, but an educated person would use nirAlA to mean unique, 
aaAykA to mean singular, and anokkA to mean peculiar. — i,’ 
certainly bcst.of its kind and, therefore, likeable; nirAlA may not be 
amiable, although it is separate in distinction, good or bad; anokkA 
b new with its characteristics, an-ban, kha{-pa{, and bigAy, are 
differentiated, ass-ban is a passive and negative state of discord ; 
khay'pay means that there is occasional quarrel between the parties ; 
MgAf shows that the quarrel has assumed a serious form, takkar’ 
jhafkA, yhokar, dhakkA, bhiyant, and mnyh-bbey have clear- 
cut difference of sense, meaning collision, jerk, kick, push (or shock), 
clash and encounter respectively. 

Law, science and scientific study of various subjects including 
history, geography, philosophy, literature, language and arts neces¬ 
sitates distinction in signification. In recent years, more and more 
words have been confined to one and only one sense which is not to 
be shared by any other words. Hundreds of vocables have, today, 
become technical terms in the real sense of the word. 

More Examples— 

1. yogyatA, ability kArya-kuahal'tA, efficiency 

pAtratA, eligibility arhatA, qualification 

gap, quality kpam'tA, capacity 

sAmarthya, capability. 

2. parifad, council samitl, committee 

nikAy, body. 

3. oik A, meteor nihArikA, nebula 

pncchal tArA, comet grab, planet 

Opagrah, satellite. 

4. dnfprayog, ill-use dnrnp'yog, abuse 

kaprayog, misuse aoop'yog, non-use. 

5. plyA, pain dukh, grief 

kaffa, distress kked, regret 

ved'nA, agony vyatkA, anguish 

akok, mourning, sorrow yAt'aA, suffering. 

The distinction between tA, tons and Ap for ‘you’ a 
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3. 11(c). NcceadUMd Diccrliwlmtoci 

Sometimes synonymous words continue as such for generations, 
but when new objects or new shades of an idea are discovered, it at 
length happens that a separation of meanings is made between them. 
Examples— 

kkAr (Skt. kfAr) and rikh arc the same, but with the discovery 
of common properties of alkaline substances, Itkfr has come to be 
applied to ‘alkali’ or potash and rikh, to ‘ashes’. Similarly void is 
an Ayurvedic physician, hakim a Yunani physician and jik(ir 
an allopathic physician and surgeon, although the three words an 
originally identical. Also compare— 

hif, a village market, milfi, a big market, bAxAr, shops in 
lines as in a city; Punj. b»«i. a shop; 

ahakkar, and khAA*) are identical. But in the Punjab and at 
many other places ahakkar is brown sugar and kkAA^ white sugar 
(i.e. cini). 

jhar'nA, is waterfall, and ootA, spring, though both words have 
had the same meaning, 

par'cA, an examination paper, par'ei, a voting paper, a permit. 


3. U(d). Two sets of Usage. 

It is true that literary Hindi has flooded the popular language 
with synonyms. But the very fact that one of the two series 
belongs to the popular language and the other to the learned and 
didactic style, suffices to show the difference of shade, or at least of 
usage, between them. To avoid monotony of sty’e, a learned writer 
might say tnSA no use snArA to na'ao bhi more Apar prahAr 
kiyA, but an ordinary speaker would say : utalA bo nao aaArA, 
ao'ne mujke mArA, I struck him and he struck me. 

Of synonyms we have already noted that discrimination exists 
in that one may be used in vulgar society, while the other is 
employed among cultured classes, e.g. and abate, latrine, have, 
in effect, the same signification, yet one is vulgar and the other it 
euphemistic. Similarly mAt'nA and laghuabaAkA kar'nA, to 
make water; rooh'ri and Mri, lady, (cf, Punj. ran and bak'^i, 
wife); laAfk and mAyk, stupid; etc. 
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Synonyms remain differentiated on account of their usage in 
different dialects. When they are taken up by a standard language 
they are generally used blindly and made coincident and identical. 

usab'rii actually means ‘the quality of a chief’ (mahar), but 
it is made synonymous with bayi! ‘greatness’. 

mariyal is made synonymous with mariyal, weak, almost 
dead, although it actually means ‘one who is used to receive beating’, 
manaa'isi is a very useful dialectical word meaning ‘to resolve in 
mind’, but it is understood to mean ‘to desire’ and made synonymous 
with lcchi kar'ni. bagar is ‘a cowpen’ but it is made equivalent, 
sometimes, to ghar, house, and sometimes to AAgan, ‘courtyard’. 

A closer semantic evaluation of dialectical terms used in the 
standard literary Hindi could alone enable such terms to be diver¬ 
sified into cultured idioms. 

Then there are local differences of usage, so that, of two words 
of like meaning, one would be exclusively used to express precisely 
the same idea. 

Examples— 

A^A, plain, hour balAgan, bhAAfA, brinjal 

junhari, jvAr, a millet lii^ah'ri, makki, maize 

aupAri, chili, betelnut tambiki, khalni, chewing 

tobacco. 

One set is used in western Hindi area and the other in the 
eastern area. 

Lastly, we have noted, that identical terms are differentiated 
in their usage by Hindus and Muslims, or Hindus and Sikhs and 
so on. In the Punjab some Sikhs have a peculiar vocabulary of 
their own which they us: amongst themselves. They call 
asshi (blind) for chin'ni, sieve; 
njAg’ri, enlightenment, for lil‘|2a, lantern ; 
amrti, nectar, for lassi, whey; 

Af'baAd, a shelter-cloth, for Uigofi, loin cloth; etc., etc. 

Distinctions in the vocabularies of shopkeepers and zamindars, 
officials and menials, soldiers and civilians, etc. are well-known. 


3. 11(e). Ordinary and Exalted Terms. 

There are languages in which the various acts of life are not 
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designated in the same way if an exalted personage be concerned as 
when the ordinary man is in question. 

Compare— 

vah iyA, ip padhire, he came; 
biufho, taah'rif rakhie, be seated; 
ip, haxir, you ; 
ve, aar'kir, he. 


3. ii(f). Religious and Secular Terms. 


One set may lie used in sacred style or language of religion, and 
another restricted to secular purposes, as— 

pheri, parikrami, circum- ig jali, agni pracaid hoi, 

ambulation lire burnt 

pins, jal, water kitib, grant ha, book 

kkini, bhog, meal patte, (tul'si) dal, leaf 

supiri, puigi phal, b id-put ghafi, kalash, jar 
gobar, gBBr, cow-dung cival, akfat, rice. 

Compare Punj. kitib, book, pothi, a religious book ; mitkii, 
sweetmeat or pudding and par'shid, sweets distributed in the name 
of a deitv. 


3. 11(g). Recovery of Synonyms. 

On the one hand there is a tendency to discriminate as culture 
grows and on the other hand many distinct words arc disappearing 
from common life. In proportion as we multiply distinctions between 
intellectual functions, and between moral states or their manifesta¬ 
tions, and consequently the words to express them, as we change the 
nomenclature of criticism, and subtilize the vocabulary of ethics 
and metaphysics, we incline to discard nice differences between 
terms properly belonging to material acts and objects and to suffer 
words expressive of them to perish.* 

As Sir Georg: Grierson warns us in the “Behar Peasant Life”, 
farmers are losing those subtleties in many names of rural economy 

* G. P. Marsh: Looms to English Lang/iap, p. 417. 
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which ; were formerly distinguished by appropriate terms. The 
characteristic habits, tracks and other physical peculiarities of 
animals were formerly closely noted. 

The synonymist ascertains significations by the evidence obtained 
in the most compnent quarters. H: asks the farmer for the proper 
distinction of rustic terms, he applies to the statesman to teach him 
the purport of political phraseology, and so on. 

The tailor would tell us that phatdhi, baniyin, gaij£ 

•ad'ri, kur'tl, and vdskaf do not all refer to the same garment 
as the compiler of ‘Hind! paryyiy'vdci kosh’ thinks, but to different 
kinds of a waistcoat. The tailor and the cobbler, between themselves, 
would inform us what distinctions exist between •Inti, to sew, 
torap'nd, to stitch, (Adk'nA, to tuck in, g&dth'ni, to plait and 
giAth'tsi, to repair. The goldsmith would enlighten us about 
the difference between phdl, ImAg and kll (nose-ornaments), 
and fikuli, (forehead ornaments), modd'ri, challd and adgdfhi, 
(forms of finger ring). The physician would be able to discriminate 
rightly between jukdm, reskd, plnas and ndk'fd (various forms 
of bad cold). The housewife would give us the distinction between 
kal'chl, darvi, kambi and cam'cd (various kinds of spoons and 
ladles). We invite the attention of all specialists to come to the help 
of the synonymist. 


3. 11(h). Etymological Distinctions. 

The key to synonymy may also be found in the differing etymo¬ 
logies of synonyms. By this analysis we can arrive at special shades 
of meaning. There is a certain preparedness in such words to 
separate off in their meaning from one another, in as much as they 
originally belonged to different stocks. While it is true, to quote 
Trench,* that words may often ride very slackly at anchor on their 
etymologies, may be borne hither and thither by the shifting tides 
and currents of usage, yet they are, for the most part, still bound by 
them. Very few have broken away and drifted from their moorings 
altogether. The etymological meaning of words like gad for cow, 
m a ceh a r for mosquito, kal for tomorrow or yesterday, ^H tyat for 

*0a tk study of words, p. 163-164. 
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rice, it now untntceable in their current meaning. Yet it it true 
that etymological meaning, in general, persists, and it can come to 
our help when we insist on making distinctions. 

Examples— 

sdkhd, dry, ar.d rttki, rough, not smooth, 
avasthd, present age ($kt. condition), dyts, the age from birth 
to death. 

dnrislnn in distressed circumstances, ssirdhu, without money, 
din, pitiable. 

btpori, wretched, beedrd, helpless. 

Udgr^> one who limps by one leg, paAgo, crippled may be 
by both legs, khaAja, one who walks haltingly. 

■r'caa, hesitation, hindrance, rnkdva(, obstacle. 

ItaAjAs, one who is worried about collecting too much 
(kap'cAa), krptf, one whose living is pitiable, and 
sAm, who does not like to spend, 
lubhdnd, to give temptation, < Skt. lubh, beh'ldnd, to 
amuse, phno'linA, to dissuade, 
ufhdnd, to raise, to rouse, !•**»*♦ to awaken. 
jAn'nd, to know, samajh'ad, to know well, understand, 
pin*, to receive, lah'nd, to obtain, 
pind, to drink, aAcav'ad, to sip. 
saAsdr, the world, visit va, the universe, 
luferd, robber, Imf'mdr, highwayman, 
ab'ld, the weak sex, ■dri, woman, 
chdtra, pupil, vidydrthi, student, 
thdm'nd, to hold, pakag'nd, to catch, 
it may be seen that in dealing with the above words we have 
sought to refer their usage to their etymologies, to follow the guidance 
of these and by the same aid to trace the lines of demarcation which 
divide them. 


3. 11(1). The force of Usage, again. 

It may, however, be remembered that etymology, for practical 
purposes, is generally but a fallacious guide. Custom and usage 
are proper guides and they must be consulted first. In a language 
of multiple origin like Hindi, there ait many sets of words to the 
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different member » of which etymology would lead one to attach th. 
*ame signification. But custom has, in the majority of cases, 
in favour of economy, and appropriate to each some special function 
In some instances this differentiation has not yet commenced, in 
others it has commenced but is not complete. Yet we find a market 
tendency in usage to prefer one of two words for one, and tht 
other for another, of the meanings or shades of meanings involved 
Examples of this differentiation (by custom or usage) of term: 
etymologically identical in meaning arc— 

avapna, nldri, (shop), svapna, dream, nidrA, sleep. 
gAAth'nA, gAAdh'nA, (to plait), gAAdh'nA, to knead 
gAAth'nA to plait. 

pet, per, (body), pet, belly, per, tree, 
kothl, koth'ri, (apartment), kothi, a modern house, koth'ri 
a small room. 

yAtri, batohi, (traveller), yAtri, a pilgrim, batohi, a traveller 
purAnA, prAcin, (old), purAnA, old, prAcin, ancient. 
nafA, lAbb, (gain), lAbh, gain, nafA, profit in a bargain, 
nltl, nyAy, (manner), mti, policy, nyAy, justice. 


3. il(j). The Trend continues. 

1 When the popular mind has once devised a certain kind ol 
differentiation, it is naturally tempted to complete the series.” 
Compare— 

prem, love in general, eneh, for youngsters, shraddhA, for 
elders and religion, bhakti, for God or gods, prapay, 
between lovers. 

man thinks, citta knows, hrday feels, mAnaa desires, antah' 
karap is conscience. 

dokh, unhappiness, is related to man, ahok to citta, kyobh is 
disappointment, khed is despair, viyAd is illusion and 
kayta is trouble (physical). 

(eyhA is crooked, bAAkA is curved, dr'chA is slanting and 
lah'riyA serpentine. 

cup is sdent, sAnA still and numb, gAAgA unable to speak, 
mMn unwilling to speak. 

pilA, yellow, piAgal, copper colour, pital, brazen colour, 
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p4&4«r, pale. 

Compare English shades of red colour, namely, red, scarbi, 
vermilion, carmine, crimson, pink, maroon, cerise, puce, etc. 

These examples are taken simply to show how various synonym- 
brought from various sources and various languages can be discri¬ 
minated and how our thoughts can be enriched by such discri¬ 
mination. 

Let us remark, by the way, that thousands of other wonts in 
Hindi are still waiting for such a discrimination. 

Those distinctions, which still wait to be made, we may lit 1 
regard “as so much reversionary wealth in our mother-tongue”. Il is 
the best characteristic of a well-dressed man that his clothes lit him. 
They should not too be small and shrunken here and loose there. 
We must know the exactcst correspondents and filtirst exponents ol 
thought. Wc should develop the instinct which seeks dissimilaiin 
in the similarity of meaning, the instinct that tells us that such and 
such a use is right and in conformity with the genius of the language. 
We badly need dictionaries of discriminated synonyms iu Hindi, 
dictionaries which can show the various shades of meanings, the 
small, latent and partial differences between the so-called synony ms. 
Until writers and speakers of the standard Hindi dclerni.uc ih<- 
ultimate distinction of synonyms, further research is impossible. 

3. ill. Rise of Doublets. 

X iii(a). Law of Differentiation. 

How meanings may shift, either widely or slightly, and how 
indeterminable a priori the shiftings are, may be most clearly seen 
from the differentiation of ‘doublets’ or words of the same etymolo¬ 
gical meaning but with materially different usage. The Law oi 
Differentiation in language operates hcie not only on the inner 
meaning of such pairs but also on their outer form. In fact, two 
forms scarcely ever last unless used in somewhat different senses. 
Doublets are forms in which differentiation has made itself more or 
less strongly felt. 

Phonetic differentiation, we have noted in a previous Chapter, is 
alto effected by prefixes, suffixes, infixes, and other sound changes to 
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produce semantic differentiation. Doublets are a fonts of the same 
phenomenon. 


3. 111(b). Sanskrit Doublets. 

The following doublets have been inherited from Sanskrit by the 
literary Hindi. 

dhdr, food; Ikarsf, to carry away, 
vidbin, constitution; vidhi, method, 
bhog, offering; bhoj, feast; bhojan, food, 
shital, cold ; ahit'ld, small pox. 

ghrta, fat, ghee; ghrfl, warmth of the heart, pity, hatred, 
prakrta, true; prdkrta, natural, 
bhram, illusion; bhramag, wandering. 


3. 111(c). Hindi Doublets. 

(a) Phonetic laws give two or even more forms of the same word. 
Compare— 

bach'fd, calf; bacherd, colt, 
makkhi, By ; m dkhi, bee. 
paednd, to digest; pakdnd, to cook, 
khdr, potash; chdr, ashes. 

(had^d, cold; thdfd, upright, 
dakkbin, south ; ddblnd, right, 
khiydnd, to wear out; khij’nd, to be vexed, 
pdn, betel; pannd, leaf, < parpa. 

Compare Punjabi jut, to be yoked, and jofe to be joined, ap'd, 
shoe, cdp'fl, layer. 

Alto note phonetic semantic variations in Chapter II. 

(b) We may also place in this group doublets which differ only 
by a slight change in their terminations. The following, for example, 
are not feminine forms in the real sense. 

Compare— 

thdtd, protector; thdti, deposit. 

pavitrd, tumeric, silken garland; psrltri, a ring of Darbha 
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dtiifli, one having two legs; dnlatti, a kick with two legs. 

aignr, clever, as a citiaen; nitfri, Hindi script. 

dhMr, wild pigeon; dhJBri, white cow. 

adheli, half pice; adheli, half rupee. 

duraigi, having two colours; duraigi, treachery. 

(c) To this series we may add some syntactical doublets, or 
ntpromhms formed of a substantive and a modifier, in which the 
modifier takes a different meaning according at it precedes or follows 
the substantive. 

cdh'ti bivi hal, she is a beloved wife, and blvi cih'ti hS, the 
wife wants. 

acchi rogi h3, it is a good patient, and rogi sccU hS, the 
patient is better. 

In sentences of the first type the modifier qualifies the noun and 
orms a composite word with it. On the contrary, in sentences of 
he other type, it has signification by itself. 


3. iii(d). Tam. and This. Forms. 

Sometimes tsm. (learned) and tbh. (popular) forms exist for 
lemantic differentiation. 

garbhlpi, pregnant; gibhin, pregnant (animal). 

brday, heart; hiyi, mind, 
jiv, animal; jt, heart. 

(a) In general, tsm. words have wider signification than their 
tbh. equivalents. 

Compare— 

■tUa, place, thin, a stable. 

jpoffha, biggest, jofh, elder brother of the husband. 

fswKamUsl, relative, sam'dhi, child’s father-in-law. 

pssrnf, person, pnrldai, ancestors. 

efirfa, powder, cia, dial, lime. 

(aid, impotent, siid, a bull. 

(b) Of several meanings of a urn. word, one is retained by the 
equivalent. 

Compare— 

frffbn, (page, back) pith, back 

taM, (bamboo, family) Mia, bamboo 
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P*d, (foot, 1/4, etc.) pAAv, foot 

patra, (leaf, page, paper) pattA, leaf. 

(c) Sometimes a tsm. word is restricted to an elevated sens*. 
Compare— 

darahan, sight of god dekh'nA, to see. 

caritra, conduct, life sketch, carittar, trickery; Punj. callttar. 

(d) Often a tbh. word has undergone a number of changes, but 
when a tsm. word is borrowed, it is used in its classical sense, 
the word having been taken by the learned classes from classical 
literature. 

Compare— 

H. bhabhbt, ashes, Skt. vibhbti, prosperity. 

H. suhAg, husband, Skt. aaubbAgya, fortune. 

H. d bill A, bridegroom, Skt. durlabha, rare. 

H. pis, near, Skt. pArshva, side. 

H. tAk, stare, Skt. tarka, argue. 

H. (bab^A, cold, Skt. atabdka, blocked. 

H. bhabvar, whirlpool, Skt. bhramara, bee. 

H. aahal, easy, Skt. aulabha, easily obtainable. 

H. bJ(h, shit, Skt. viffhA, human excretion. 

H. gAbfb, knot, Skt. grabtba, book. 


3. 111(e). Popular and Foreign Forma. 

There arc cases of doublets in which one form is native and the 
other a loan. 

Examples— 

tAp, fever. tbb (Per.), power 

pbbv, foot of a prison pAyb (Per.), foot of a bed or 

chair 

saptAh, week haftA (Per.), Saturday 

(Also week) 

abkur, sprout abgbr (Per.), grape 

pad, foot (from Skt.) foot (Eng.), 12 inches 

cakra (Skt.), round cycle (Eng.), bicycle 

vehicle car (?) (Eng.) 

As a matter of course, wonts from European languages forming 
doublets with Hindi words must be very few. Because, first, the 
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number of wch words is very small, and,, secondly, the relationship 
between Indian Aryan languages and Persian is closer than that 
between Indian and European languages which separated at a much 
remoter date. Words that have come from other Indian languages 
to coordinate with Hindi are also not many. 

Examples— 

Beng. gal pa, story H. gappa, gossip 

Guj. cili, in force H. cal'ti, moving. 


3. Ul(f). Foreign Doublets. 


Sometimes both forms may be foreign, generally Perto>Arabic, 


barbar, barbarian 
ihsrib, wine 
Mtbab, cause 
bokir, without work 


babbar, lion 
shar'bat, syrup 
aa'bib, goods 
begir, forced labour. 


3. iv. Contamination. 

When two synonymous forms arise in the mind simultaneously, 
the speaker is sometimes at a loss to decide on the spur of the moment 
which form he should use. He utters the first clement of the one 
and, generally, the second element of the other. 

Examples— 

virog, separation < viraba and viyoga. 

botim, button, < baffan and godim. 

byoit, matter, < bit and vyavaathi. 

laftha, stick, < laguna and yaf{hi. 

jagab, place, < Per. jiy and gib. 

bbncca, stupid, < bhnt'ni and incca. 

mil'godim, godown, < mil'khini and godim, godown. 

enn'ssi, to select, < Skt. cinoti, chooses and cupfati, to cut off. 

cbil'ssi, to peel, < Skt. ebidyate, and kfvilati. 

Cf. L. kbeni, ball, < Skt. Isbeli, plaything, kanduka, ball. 

Puny, jigi, top-knot of hair, < Skt. jafi and ci^i* 

Inline, < Skt. rekbi and H. lakir. 
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4. CONCLUSION. 


4. CmmMm. 

The itudy of synonymy proves that, in a particular language, no 
two words are exactly equivalent. If there are any, they cannot all 
persist. Only the fittest one will survive leaving others either to 
die their natural death or turn into literary synonyms in the true 
sense of the word. The synonyms actually express nice alternatives 
of by-sense, feeling or tone, and that, in fact, is the test of an 
advanced language and that also is the aim of synonymy. 

Sometimes two words appear perfectly equivalent, but there must 
be other contexts wherein the distinction would be clear. pdri, 
full, and aamApta, finished, may be convertible in nterA kAm 
pAr A ho gayA, my work is finished ; but we cannot replace pArA by 
aamApta in morA ropayA pArA kar do, make up my amount. 

Synonymy, therefore, aims at two things at a time: It recognizes 
the ‘core-sense’ or ‘community of meaning’ in two or more words 
which somehow and somewhere can replace each other, and 
analyses the ‘by-sense’ or ‘distinctive meaning' in each one of them, 
believing that each word in the language has an individuality and 
exclusive function of its own. This fact suggests that a dictionary 
it always misleading-and unreliable for learning the exact meaning 
• and use of a word. A dictionary would make absolute synonyms of 
partial synonyms and partial synonyms of absolute ones. A word 
has numerous facets of by-sente, delicate degrees or shades of mean¬ 
ing and latencies of expression beyond the meaning given in the 
dictionary, howsoever comprehensive and precise it may claim to be. 
This means that synonymy as a subject of semantics, historical as 
well as descriptive, can make a unique contribution to our power 
with words. 
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1. INTRODUCTORY. 


I. Introductory. 

In asking what are the conditions of semantic change, we touch 
on the most obscure and most difficult question connected with 
semantics. Paul, Vendryes, Breal, Carnoy and other master seman- 
ticians have not dealt with this question. From their observations, 
however, we can sift certain facts. Paul strongly believes that 
"change of usage results from the ordinary exercise of speech”, ix. 
all change is subconscious and it is the result of merely psychological 
conditions among which he reckons differentiation, analogy, economy 
of expression, the cultured level of the individual and of the society, 
etc. But he admits at one point (p. 12) that the conscious intention 
of single individuals, grammarians, technicians, teachers, discoverers, 
scientists and others is also an important cause of change. 

Breal also thinks that analogy, differentiation, metaphor and 
contagion or association play an important part in effecting change 
of meaning. 

J. H. Bredsdorff, a Dane enumerated, in 1821, the following 
factors— 
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(1) Milhearing or misunderstanding, (2) defective memory, (3) 
laziness, (4) tendency towards and influence of analogy and real or 
fancied limilarity, (5) the desire to be distinct, and (6) the need of 
expressing fresh ideas. 

No. (1), (2) and (3) could, of course, be given under the single 
heading of laxity. “Laziness” is no force. In fact no linguistic 
development could have been possible if laziness dominated language. 
Man speaks, on the whole, with a constant degree of energy, his 
attention varies from moment to moment, but less attention to 
certain parts of speech cannot be dubbed as “lamea”. 

Prof. Sayce (in the Science of language, Vol. I, Chapter III) enu¬ 
merates similar causes, namely, emphasis, analogy and laziness. 

These causes, however, arc just esoteric and incomplete. Dr. 
I. J- Taraporcwala attempts to give a more comprehensive list and 
enumerates the following. 

(1) Figurative Use; 

(2) Change of environment; 

(a) Geographical, (b) Social, (c) Material; 

(3) Politeness in addressing people; 

(4) Euphemistic use; 

(5) Irony; 

(6) Emotional emphasis and exaggeration; 

(7) Prevailing use of one type out of a class to denote the whole; 

(8) Ignorance or misapprehension ; 

(9) Indefinite meaning of words themselves; 

(10) Differences between individual conceptions of a word; 

(11) Predominencc of one element, as in Ml pag'gl for a constable; 

(12) Unconscious inclusion of a secondary meaning as in ‘Hindi’. 

On a closer examination wc shall discover that the list, though 

long, does not carry us much further. If ‘figure of speech’ has to be 
taken as a cause at all, Nos. (3), (4), (5) and even (6) would be 
included in it. They are simply ‘figures’. No. (7) is a change itself 
and not a cause. No. (10) is a corollary of No. (8) and (9). So also, 
No. (12). Nos. (7) and (11) are not quite different. 

The most useful analysis is, perhaps, that given by Tucker (pp. 
3iXM), who classifies the chief motives of changes as thus— 

(1) Indefinite width of meaning in a word as originally applied, 
canting ii ersity of use, by which he means vagueness of meaning in 
ajword itself. 
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(2) Predominance of one element in a thing named, causing a 
more special application of the name of that element. When a 
thing is named or thought of, a picture of that thing is called up 
before the mind. In such a picture certain elements or features will 
be more distinct than the others. Which elements, features, or 
characteristics these will be, will depend on the experience which the 
speaker or listener has had of the thing in question. The most 
obvious instances are those in which the name belonging to a class 
of objects becomes restricted to one species of them. 

mrga, wild animal, came to mean a particular animal to which 
the speakers or listeners were accustomed, i.e. ‘deer’; Skt. parpam, 
leaf, > H. pin, betel-leaf, which they commonly used in daily life. 
pansAri, was originally a general grocer. He now deals in drugs only. 
yAtrA, journey, is a journey to a religious place (as in pre-railway 
times journey was usually undertaken by pilgrims). Thus terms are 
restricted according as they are first used by those who are intimately 
concerned with them. They originate in connections and circum¬ 
stances which explain them. 

(3) Unconscious inclusion of a secondary meaning due to a 
natural association of ideas, and thence cither a gradual transference 
to that secondary meaning, or else a widening to comprise it. As 
dancing and prostitution became the chief characteristics of temple- 
girls, dev'dAn, slave girl of the god, came to mean a ‘poor girl 
devoted to prostitution in an idol-temple’. 

(4) The effort at force or clearness of expression, or at liveliness, 
causing a figurative application of words and hence a broadening of 
their meanings. Control is qualified by kafA, hard, stiff, although 
the adjective relates to concrete objects. Even a word may be called 
mifhA, sweet, although sweetness relates to tongue. 

The effort towards force and vivacity leads to two departures 
from the normal use of words. There is first the emphasis which 
substitutes a stronger word for a weaker but truer one, as atyaAt 
b«rA for bahut borA. A frequent use of such intensifying or 
exaggerating terms, leads to a discounting of their meaning. They 
become weak and colourless. 

Often emphasis is humorous and deliberate. The ‘poetic’ faculty 
in mankind—which, as Aristotle putt it, perceives the resemblances 
between things—expresses the unseen in terms of the seen, the intan¬ 
gible in terms of the tangible, and so on. Thus we get the figurative 
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or metaphorical application of thing!. 

(5) Emotional emphasis, leading to a misuse of a term in a wider 
or weaker sense than the true one.* 

(6) Euphemism and irony, or a desire to avoid the unpleasant 
or less courteous terms, and thence a new sense acquired by the 
euphemistic substitute. These figures of speech, also called litotes (or 
understatement), play no little part in the development of meanings. 
Examples— 

•vargavie, originally, ‘abode in the heavens’, death, 
has'rat, originally, ‘presence’, then ‘a great man’, a clever 
person. 

(7) Laxity in the use of words, through ignorance or misappre- 
. hension. A word is misused by a speaker who has never properly 

underatood it, but who, on hearing it from others, has in larger or 
smaller measure misconceived the sense. Such misconception is not 
likely to be diminished when a superficial education is general and 
when the vocabulary of the language, particularly in polysyllables, 
is vast. In point of fact, the misunderstanding and the association 
of the secondary idea operate together. For details see the section 
2. vi. below. 

(8) Meaning of certain classes of words may vary from epoch to 
epoch, or in different regions of the same language, through a 
diversity in social circumstances or in material practices and ap¬ 
pliances. The subject will be fully discussed in the next section. 

Even this scheme is overlapping. All these conditions may be 
brought under three headings, namely, psychological, logical and 
structural, and the following classification would be found more 
scientific and comprehensive. 

Psychological conditions include (i) Historical and Cultural 
Events, (ii) Emphasis, (iii) Association, (iv) Analogy, (v) Circumlocu¬ 
tion, and (vi) Laxity. 

Under logical conditions we take, especially, Differentiation, and 
Syntactical and Technical needs. 

Structural conditions are philological, phonological and morpho¬ 
logical. 

All minor circumstances of change will be taken up in the next 
chapter on "Important Variations”. 


•7 Ms, uk tMnk, is iacluM m No, (4). 
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2, PSYCHOLOGICAL CONDITIONS. 

(i) Historical and Cultural Events. 

( a ) Historical stamp. 

( b) Influence of social conditions. 

( c ) Change of political conditions. 

(d ) Economic chanoe : a condition of Semantic change. 
( e) Cultural condition, National and Individual. 

( f) Influence of National beliefs. 

( g ) Growth of Human Institutions. 

{ii) Emphasis. 

( a ) Shifts on emphasis. 

( b) Change of semantic value due to emotional causes. 

(iii) Association. 

( a ) Association i a factor of Semantic restrictions. 

(b) Generalization by Association. 

(c) Transference. 

(iv) Analooy. 

(a) Images of objects in words and meanings. 

( b ) Transference of meanings. 

( c) Abstraction and concretion. 

(d) Generalization. 

{e ) Partial Resemblance. 

( f) Popular Etymolooy. 

( g ) Metaphor is simply analogy. 

(v) Circumlocution. 

{a ) Euphemism : a question of decency. 

( b ) Personal causes. 

( c ) Social and Moral Euphemism. 

(d ) Religious Euphemism. 

(e ) National Euphemism. 

( f) Ironical Euphemism. 

(g ) Euphemistic Euphemism. 

( h ) Cacophemism. 

( i) General Periphrasis. 

(vi) Laxity. 

(a ) Misapprehension and Misapplication. 

(b) Imitation. 

(c ) Ellipsis and meaning chanoe. 
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Words express things, ideas, facts and feelings. The development 
of new words or transference in the meanings of old ones, is, there¬ 
fore, an echo of those changes which affect the thought of a people 
or its mode of feeling. According to Behaviourism, all linguistic 
changes have as their origin some personal and, therefore, it would 
seem, arbitrary action. But we must not forget that if linguistic 
changes, and, in particular, changes of meaning, presuppose personal 
causes, they have no chance of permanence except when they find 
agreement of feeling and thinking on the part of the multitude 
which then accepts the neologism. There must be accordance 
between the psychological state of the author and that of the people, 
or else the neologism do.-s not live. 

The facts seem to divide into two groups: (1) changes of meaning 
due to objective causes exterior to the mind, (2) changes of meaning 
due to subjective causes within the mind. The study of the first 
group will throw light on tin; history of ideas and facts among the 
people. The second group will include the expressions of general 
ideas and feelings common, not to such a people, but to the larger 
part of the peopl es in the same state of civilization. 

Generally sp raking, historical and cultural events, emphasis, 
association, analogy and circumlocution, are national conditions of 
linguistic change. Each nation has its own conditions, and although 
we find that sometimes the channel of semantic development agrees 
with that of a similar word in another country, the coincidence is 
merely accidental. On the other hand, economy as a condition of 
linguistic change works almost universally in the same way in a 
particular group or nature ot words. 


2. i. Historical and Cultural Events. 

Of the objective causes, historical events play a prominent part in 
semantic variations. The foreign invasions of India, nomadic inroads, 
Greek institutions, rise of Hindu Imperialism, Arab, Persian and Turk 
settlements, Semitic laws, the English language, the revival of San*, 
krit, the immense development of science in modern times, the rise 
of new classes, contact with the west, social and national awaken¬ 
ing, these are causes enough to name only the most noteworthy, 
which have contributed to the transformation of Indian civilization. 
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besides the change* which the natural course of time ha* impressed 
on manner*, and which our advancing literature ha* imposed an 
the mind. And if we were to consider the religious movements of 
various periods in India, we could just imagine how many new 
ideas and fact* must have penetrated into the treasure of human 
thought. For the expression of these ideas and facts Hindi has had 
to take recourse to a number of linguistic means of which semantic 
change of the existing word-material is most prominent. 


2. i(a). Historical Stamp. 

The association of a word with some historical event, place or 
person restricts its meaning, as this becomes the popular meaning 
of that word, videh, originally ‘one without body’, relates to K.tja 
Janak and even to his country i.e. Mithila, and vSdehi, which 
signifies ‘a daughter of Videba’ or 'a woman from the Videli.t 
country’, hat come to mean ‘Sita 1 . vidarbha is the old name ol 
Berar and v3dsrbhi should mean ‘a woman from Vidarbha or 
Berar’, but it generally signifies either Rukmini or Damavand, 
biff ufhdnd originally means ‘taking up .1 bad-leaf’ but 11 h...v 
come to signify ‘to undertake a responsibility', as the Rajputs used to 
express their pledge to perform a task by taking up a betel-leaf 
(a gauntlet, as it were) in the presence of their fellow-warriors, 
edm be dim literally means leather token-money, but on account 
of its historical association with the rule of the famous walcr-carricr 
who reigned for a couple of days in the time of Humayun, it signifies 
‘a forced government’. 


2. 1(b). Influence of Social and Religious Conditions. 

Words change in meaning with the changing conditions in the 
social order of the people. The transference of the word pandit, a 
learned man, to a learned Brahman, and then to any Brahman, 
was necessitated by actual social conditions, for when the vast 
number of learned people were Brahmans, the evaluation of a 
learned man as Brahman only was a psychological attitude. The 
transference of the word to designate a law-officer under the East 
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India Company was also due to similar circumstances, khatri is 
from Skt. kfatrlya which means a member of the military caste. 
But in the United Provinces it is understood to designate, quite 
naturally, a member of the mercantile class or a Vai$ya, on account 
of his occupation as such irrespective of the fact that he claims a 
descent from some warrior caste, star, originally the best penon, 
came to signify a chosen husband as he was, in fact, the bat and 
the choicest of the persons who sought the hand of a bride. He 
was actually chosen out of a lot. In later times, the word was 
used for a bridegroom or a husband, although he was never selected, 
pitrkarma meant 'service of the parents’ and as it was to be per¬ 
formed devotedly by a son it was also called shrdddha. With the 
rise of new religious ideas, the same words were applied to the funeral 
rite or annual ceremony of giving oblations in the name of the 
departed souls of the parents. 

Thus changes in social and religious conditions of the people are 
fully represented in the meaning of words. 

Some words will very well compare the life o( our ancestors and 
of ourselves. 

More examples— 

Skt. upddhydyah (teacher) > H. ojhi, wizard. 

Skt. dedrya (scholar) > H. aedraj, an undertaker. 

Skt. ahvaahura (husband’s father) > H. (astir, wife’s or 

husband’s father. 

Skt. vaahiftha (a sage) > H. basi{h, a messenger. 

Betrothal was simply vdgddn, giving a word. It now entails a 
profuse and unwanted series of ceremonies. 

Skt. grantha, a knot a book, is in Hindi used generally to 
denote a huge book particularly of a religious character. 


2. i(c). Change of Political Conditions. 

Semantic change varies with political conditions, kot’vdl was 
once a military officer (ko(apdlakah, keeper of the fort), but now he 
it a police officer. It may be noted that in mediaeval times military 
and executive duties were combined. 'Faujdari’ relates to the office 
of the faujdar, commander of an army. In Mughal time* the 
iaqjdars were also entrusted with magisterial and executive powers. 
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The offices have since been separated and ftati'diri now simply 
means ‘criminal cases’, or ‘criminal justice’. originally ‘a 

manager’, has since the later Mughal times come to signify ‘a ruler’, 
and more particularly‘the Nizam of Hyderabad’, paf'viri (pa^aK, 
a badge, and viri, vdli, possessing) was, at one,time, a peon wearing 
the badge of his office. Compare Guj. pafdvipo, a peon. With the 
rise of British bureaucracy, he has become a village official. 

More examples— 

Tah’sti'ddr, a collector, < Per. tah'sil, receiving, collecting, 
denotes now an executive officer of subdivision of a district. 

More examples— 

Ar. ail’a, a rib, a side, a part, ,» H. jili, district; padciyat 
meant ‘a collection of five’, but now it means a meeting of a 
particular society consisting of any number of persons, usual); met 
for arbitration. 

Skt. ndyaka, leader, > H. ndyals, the lowest officer in the 

Indian army. 

English ‘Congress’, assembly of men, in Hindi it refers to a 

political body. 

Thus words may be restricted, generalized and transferred in 
signification. 


2. 1(d). Economic change a Condition of Semantic change. 

The progress in the material conditions of existence is mirrored 
in the new meanings of a large number of words in Hindi, patrn 
originally meant ‘a leaf*. It came to be applied to a ‘letter’ for 
which a leaf (say a palm leaf) was usually used. After that, when 
paper came to be manufactured and employed in place of leaf, the 
word pntm changed its meaning accordingly. It meant ‘a sheet of 
paper’, ‘a leaf of book’, and now with the evolution of newspaper, 
the same word is significant. The history of the meaning of ghafi, 
a pitcher, then a chronometer-pitcher, a chronometer, such as dh&p 
fhaji and lastly a watch or a clock, is similar. The names of 
seeds denoting weights define the actual economic system of the 
Indians. 

Compare— 

rmtti, a seed of the Abrus Preca tortus, — 1 /96 of a tola. 
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wfafci < an Age, a kind of kidney bean «* 1/12 of a tola. 

JM, barley, a weight lighter than a Ratti. 

With the increaie of professions, trades and interests, the same 
wonts have been applied to various objects and ideas. godisa 
bullet to a soldier, a reel of yarn to a tailor, a pill to a patient or 
to a physician. aArl, is a drain to a householder, a vein to a 
physician, a vegetable to a grocer, and a stalk to a gardener. 

More examples— 

puetah < M. Per. poeta, parchment, is now pothi (puatikA), 
a book. 

tir, a thread, a wire, a string of a musical instrument, and a 
telegram. 

ahishA, in Persian means 'a cup’, and as the cup was usually 
made of glass, the word has since been employed in this 
sense and also to mean *a mirror’. 

suaahAI is a torch in Arabic. It has come to mean a fire¬ 
brand in Hindi. 

rets is related to sand. It was, perhaps, a sand-paper. But 
now it means 'a file’ which is made of iron and which 
is, however, used for the same purpose. 

H. Aghat, commission, may be compared with Skt. Ad a d h i d, 
directs, puts down, and Pkt. adahai, orders. Aghati, was first a 
person who directed business or ordered articles of merchandise. 
But aow he is a commission agent. 

Skt. (a Ahahah, a stamped coin, especially of silver, > H. fakd, 
a two-pice copper coin. 

Skt. tafilta, a weight of silver equal to four moskos, but H. 
chatAAk-^60 masker, not six tankas or 24 moskos. 


2.1(e). Cultural conditions i National and Individual. 

These examples fully prove that meanings change as culture 
changes. The more a nation has advanced in culture, the more 
numerous and diverse are the acceptations accumulated by the 
terms of which it makes use. The scope of meaning is conditioned 
by the state of the culture of the individual speaker or even the 
listener. Individuals understand the meanings of words according 
to their experience and cultural conceptions. Note that the peasants, 
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shopkeepers, and wandering tribes hare each their own vocabularies 
unintelligible to others. The tame words way signify d iffer en t objects 
to a boy and to an old man, to a woman and to a man, to a citixen 
aad to a rustic. The different effect of abusive language on a 
villager and on a cultured citizen is a notable example. 

Similarly the scope of meaning is conditioned by the state of the 
culture of the whole community. 

dipdvali, a line of lamps, the Divali festival; kskU pfai, 
smoking pipe and water, community relationship; dharaaa, duty, 
righteousness, religion; diriM burning of a lamp, banksuptcy; 
nhfdbawdhaa, lit. tying of protection, the Solono festival when 
sisters tie a coni on their brothers’ arm; paAc, one of the five, an 
arbiter; ek'vepi, a woman with one braid of hair, a widow; sstyi 
grab, persistency in truthfulness, civil disobedience; harfjaa, a man 
of God, a Sudra ; and hundreds of other historical words have true 
significance for those who intimately understand Indian institutions, 
ancient as well as modern. It may also be noted how the words 
Uharsssa, religion, AcAr, character, vymv'hAr, conduct, ahlAofi, 
non-injury, vivdh, marriage, var, a bridegroom, etc. have raised a 
variety of conceptions in different ages according to the cultural 
standards of those people. It may further be added that the words 
alrlajja, shameless, aAotils or kdfiir, atheist, pdpi, sinner, etc. 
change in meaning not only in the different times of the history of a 
nation but also with different peoples speaking Hindi. Semantic 
evaluation is, in main, a cultural question. 

The degradation of several words is also due to cultural causes. 
Compare— 

kofhavAli, housemistress =» prostitute, 
mahfijaa, a great man = banker, shopkeeper, 
faffi, a shelter «=> latrine. 

(For further derails see the Section on Pejoration in the next 
chapter.) 

Foreign words change their meanings due to divenicy of 
character in foreign culture and our own. 

Compare— 

dar'gih (Per. gate), shrine, nsaf (Eng. companion) chief 
court coolie 

pkarod (Per. list, account), amir (Per. command), o 

outer fold of a quilt rick mo 
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garib (Ar. a stranger), poor hudr (Per. pretence). Sir 
Mutt (Per. line), letter afediaa (Eng. place), Rly. 

station. 

.The. Spirit of nationalism which hates foreign elements is also 
responsible for the degradation of words from other languages. 
Compare— 

yArl (Per. friendship), illicit nafar (Per. a number of men) 
connection servant, labourer 

■sUitti (Per. mastery), trickry dnslyisis (Per. God), cheat, 
cAlAk (Per. expert), clever, flatterer 

cunning dimAg (Ar. brain), pride. . 


2. 1(f). Influence of National beliefs. 

The history of manners and beliefs, customs as well as supersti¬ 
tions is indicated in the changes of meaning presented by the words 
a At (Skt. apntra, childless), fool; vAdhita (orig. pained), obliged; 
aanicarA, (born on Saturday), unfortunate, having dirty habits; 
radfi (Skt. rag^A, widow), prostitute; vAmA (orig. left), wife (as she 
has to be kept on the left); etc. 

The prejudice for righthandedness is shown in the changed 
meanings of dakfa which now means ‘expert’ or ‘strong’. The 
broom is called bayh'nl (lit. increaser) to ward off any evil attaching 
to the act of removal. bAv'lA is related to air, but it means ‘a mad 
man’, as the popular belief says that a man goes mad when affected 
by air. vrgalA originally meant a Sudra girl. It now signifies 
‘a woman in menses’ as she is as untouchable as a Sudra. 

More examples are— 

parvatArl, enemy of the mountains = Indra. 
ail'kaAfh, one with a blue throat = Shiva. 
aarvagrAs, full morsel — full eclipse of the sun or the moon. 
sssAAkkAlA, face-black — infamy. 

There are words the meaning of which was entirely different 
from now and often absolutely incompatible with our present ten¬ 
dencies, habits and creeds, scientific as well as religious, social as well 
as political. An analysis of the past history alone explains such 
disparities. Sometimes the meaning may be due to situations that 
we. cannot reconstruct. It is possible to conjecture from the change 
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of the meaning of prahara (H. pahar, pah'ri) from *stroke,' to 
•time’ or ‘watch’, that the time wa« marked by giving strokes; 
(compare also das baje, ten strokes, 10 o'clock), or of cIBkl from 
a square frame to ‘a police station* that the first police station was 
simply a shed resting on four posts, or of s&trapdt, from 'dropping 
a thread' to a ‘beginning’ that that was, perhaps, the custom at 
some time, or of Skt. paffah, a tablet, to H. pspi a title-deed, that 
the latter was, perhaps, given on a tablet, or of Skt, maplkdr, a 
diamond smith, to H. manlhdr, a vendor of glass-bangles, that with 
the changing conditions the same profession undertook the sale of 
artificial diamonds, jewels and later of glass ornaments. 

But compare— 

Skt. dakfipa, on the right hand, H. dakkhin. South; fa^yantra, 
a six-fold machinery, a conspiracy; ■iyhesAti seven and a half, evil. 


2. 1(g). Growth of H amass Isatitatiosss. 

One of the most potent reasons for the development of new 
senses is that language is called upon, and does its best, to cope with 
and express all the self-enriching and growing branches of human 
knowledge and aspiration. 

raadyan (originally, a compound of juices or medicines, an 
elixir vital) = chemistry. 

mtsdrap (originally, to seal) -- printing, also compare chipfu 

Skt. romiki, hair, > H. rdl, cotton. 

Skt. mantriss, one familiar with Vcdic hymns, a magician, a 
secret-keeper, > H. mantri, minister, secretary. 

Skt. mahdmdtra, great in measure, a great officer, > H.mahivat, 
an elephant-driver. 

Skt. pradhina, chief minister, commander-in-chief, > H. pradhia, 
president. 

karUri, (Per. a man for every business), messenger, a post¬ 
man. 

Many words become technical terms in this way. Compare yog, 
skkstra, chadd, vijdydo, dharma, mandir, etc. 

With the rise of new ideas and new institutions, new words, new 
in form or new in meaning, are of coune, essential. 

The pro g r e s s in the material conditions of existence appears with 
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the meaning of gdfi, vehicle, a railway train, a motor car; Skt. 
made*, a platform, > H. madjd, a bedstead, Skt dUaya (from, 
dhaas, wealth),grain, > H. dJsdn, rice; Skt. athdaa, place, > H. 
thin, stable, and think, a police station; sorkhi, red stuffy pounded 
brick, rouge. 

The progress in g.-neral education is attested by the changed 
meanings of gnro, an elderly person, a preceptor, a teacher, a 
religious head; vidydlay, a study-room, a school, a school of an 
indigenous character (also compare pdfh'shdld), mahividyilay, a 
big school, a college; pared (Per. a piece), paper; graatha, a 
bundle, a book, a religious book, a book (again). 

These examples fully prove that meanings change at human 
institutions grow. With the increase of professions, trades and in¬ 
terests, uses of the same words become restricted and differentiated. 
Examples— 

moh'rd—foremost part of a thing (general), front of the army 
(military), a chessman (by players). 

•ds—preparation (< Per. adaldan, to prepare), concord, equip¬ 
ment, military kit, musical instrument, harness, 
mddjhd —middle, an island in the middle of a river, the trunk 
of a tree, a bed, a feast given in the middle of (now 
before) a marriage. 

kil-a nail, peg, bolt, the core of a boil, a pimple, a gold pin 
worn in the nose, the axle of a potter’s wheel, 
mdl—root, cause, foundation, origin, principal or stock, the 
original text. 

ikkd—single, a single-horse, gig, a pony vehicle, a wrist orna¬ 
ment, a champion who serves alone without being at¬ 
tached to any corps, one in a playing card, 
raa—for a doctor is an oxide, for a grocer it is quick-silver, for 
a fruit vendor it is juice, for a poet it is sentiment, and 
so on. 


2. U. Emphasis. 

2. U(a). Shifts oa smpkisk 

A change in customs or environments, as we have seas, is in 
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feet a change in emp h a si s. A word, originally, denotes Mine pro- 
■uncnt dement of an object. In course of rime it comet to denote 
the whole object containing teveral elements. At various periods 
of its semantic development emphasis shifts from one element to 
another. 

Skt. brata, pledge, now denotes, ‘fast’, as in all religious ceremonies, 
before taking a pledge, a person was required to keep fast. The 
emphasis from the pledge shifted to the fast which was just a second¬ 
ary element, bks y jlf l, originally a storehouse for utensils (Skt. 
bhdpddgira), came to mean simply 'a storehouse’. daA, originally 
a coin equal to 1/15 of a rupee, also denotes 1/16 of a share, the 
idea of its being 1/16 receiving more emphasis than that of its being 
a coin. Skt, drogasn, was a wooden cup. But later the emphasis 
shifted-from wood to the cup, so that H. deal, meant “a leaf cup." 

Sometimes the emphasis on one element may be to strong that 
the other elements are forgotten. 

More example*— 

H. grijar, a milkman (from gurjara tribe). 

kstki (orig, a saying), story, a story of a religious character. 
t ai ah d r (orig. refinement), consecration, a sacred rite, impres¬ 
sion on the memory. 

s al t kar ay, purification, edition which may or may not be 
revised and purified, 
bdli, spike of corn, ear-ring, 
tayfini, wise, a physician. 

In ,thit way meanings are transferred or restricted. See the 
section on “Restrictions’’ in the next chapter for more examples. 

Sometimes the shift of emphasis leads to an increase in the range 
of applicability of a word, and meanings are generalized. 

•Heard (metathesis of kaaord) was originally a bronze utensil. 
It now denotes *a pot’. 

vystpssss (lit. one well-versed in the etymology of words or 
the origin of things), expert. 

cHpaf, “open on four skies’, 'loose', ‘spoilt’, and it may he 
used for animate as well as inanimate objects. 

Imljl, girl, but it can now be applied even to an old female 
servant. Compare English ‘boy’, 
btsmhdr (lit. one who makes pitchers), makes various kinds of 
earthen pots. 
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top'khdad stores not only cannons but the whole artillery 
and the emphasis is laid neither on top norton khiai 
when it is used to mean the artillery itself, including 
soldiers and their equipment. 

For more examples see the section on “Generalization." 

Shift in emphasis from one part of a word’s significati n to an¬ 
other very often affects its function in the sentence. 

yahddsshid, here, as in un'ke yahth and un'ke bit but 
yahdd b2|bo is not equal to hdb baljho. ■ 

The meaning of Skt. apar, other, more, different, is retained in 
the adjectival and adverbial uses of H. SBr, but it has changed in 
the conjunction. 

Ukhd (lit. written), luck (a noun). 

Skt. prdrabdha (adj.), btgun, > H. prdrabdha (noun), luck; 
or ahrcffha (adj.), best, > sqb (n.), big man. 

Also vide the chapter on Sematology of Grammar. 

Clauses, like words, include a large number of ideas any of which 
may receive the emphasis. 

(1) jab sftrys nikal’td hal to prakish hot A haL 

(2) jab atkrya nikal'td hal to bhi ghd{iyod mod andhakdr 

rah'td hal. 

In (1), jab means ‘when and because’, and in (2) it means ‘when 
and although’. 

The following sentences mean differently according to the shift of 
emphasis on one or the other idea. 

(1) vah ghar se khdni khi iyi —he, and perhaps no one 

else, has taken his food. 

(2) vah ghar ae khini khi iyi—he has taken his food 

from his house and from 
nowhere else. 

(3) vah ghar se khind khi iyi—he has taken food, noth- 

• - ing else, from his house. 

(4) vah ghar se khini khi iyi—he has of course taken 

his food. 


2. 11(b). Change of semantic value dne to emotional causes. 

In addition to their intellectual content words suggest certain 
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emotions. Sometimes the emphasis on the emotional element of a 
word, becomes so great that the intellectual content is lost sight of. 
This may degrade certain words and elevate some others. 

Examples— 

mahdrdj, an emperor, is used at a Battering epithet for cooks 
and water-carriers. 

tddbi, straight, is employed to denote a stupid person. 

. . aatydndah or sattdnish, destruction ot excellence, meant 
simply ‘depravation’. 

ahrimdn or ahriynt, glorious, means only ‘Mr’, or 'Sir', 
mandir, house, it elevated and denotes ‘a temple'. 

’ kalash, a pot, means a sacrificial pitcher, or pinnacle. 
Emotional emphasis is responsible lor weak significance which 
results from this tendency to vivacity and exaggeration. Words like 
atyadt, limitless, ghor, terrific, adbhnt, strange, wonderful, now 
mean simply ‘much or. very’. 


2. lit Association. 

2. iii(a). Association a factor of semantic restrictions. 

The connection in which a word occurs is of great importance. 
By means of such connections the different possibilities of the ap¬ 
prehension of a word are minimised. Every word it restricted 
according to the associations it forms with other words or contexts. 
It makes a clear difference whether I hear the word caddar in a 
draper’s shop or at an iron-merchant’s. The meaning of ghoyd is 
determined by varying circumstances. It is ‘horse’ in the stable, 
‘trigger’ at the musketry, ‘peg’ in a wall, ‘the knight’ at chess, 

dddw means ‘a throw’ in dicing, ‘a stake’ in gambling, ‘a trick' 
in wrestling, ‘an opportunity’ in life, ‘ambuscade’ in hunting, and 
so on. 

cdl means ‘gait’ in walking, ‘movement’ in chess or strategy, 
‘custom’ in society, etc. 

When a word is spoken, its meaning is understood by individuals 
according to the association prevailing in their minds at the time. 

When we hear or read a sentence, the words it contains usually 
explain each other. If one of their number is not very familiar to 
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o% we naturally seek to interpret it by the contest. The idea which 
we thus obtain by guess-work may chance to be wrong; but it it 
generally rectified by the fact that the lame word will reappear later 
in other leniences, explained by other words. In this way the 
meaning of every word becomes fixed in one’s mind, it may chance 
to be right or wrong. Generally it is modified. The more frequently 
a word is used in different contexts, the mote likely it is to be modified 
in meaning. Restriction of meaning is due to this kind of contextual 
association. 

Examples— 

ddnd, a grain, in mdld ltd ok els ddnd— a bead. 

padth, way, in ndnak padth, dddd pant Is, ilkh padth, 

—a sect. 

b4Ab, arm, in ko{ ki biAh —sleeve, mtrA nsAtra msrj 
bddh —a defender or a supporter. 
pArA, full, in pdre an, exact, pArA kAo, complete, 
ghar, house in rim ltd gbar, home in hamdrd ghar pad- 
jib mcA bill, socket in alnak led ghar, den in bheyiye 
lsd ghar and so on. 

Thus context is a very potent factor in the semantic change of 
words. Every word has originally a wide significance, a hint, which 
is narrowed down by the context in which it occurs. 

The sense of one word spreads to others placed in relation to 
it. In pitd ji ko mil Add, pitd ji means‘my father’, inilAst aa'ko 
bdjd n pak'yd, bdjd here means ‘his arm’. It is in this manner 
that maadir has come to mean a god’s house or temple, aaembli, 
the Legislative assembly and so on. 

Words may express the whole context which is understood by 
anociation. 

hdd, nahid to, (hik, acchd, etc. are such words. 

Sometimes when a word changes in meaning it induces change 
in a number of associated words, either by encroaching upon their 
territory or by leaving certain meanings uncovered. 

r^f (originally ‘pollen’) means menses. With this change in the 
meaning of raj, rajodarehan, rajovati, rajamrald, esc. have all 
changed their signification. 

Compare also the associations of bkdt (orig. past) in, Midi* 
bhdfdjbhdt'bddJhd, bhdtonmdd, bhdtini, where it denotes ‘spirit’, 
‘evil spirit’. 
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Skt. twnlw, eldest, > H. jefh, the husband'* elder brother, 
J**Wsd, die wife of the husband's elder brother, jetfcnt, a son of 
the husband's elder brother. 

Skt. jalpa, to talk, > H. Jap, prayers, Jap'aA, to repeat prayers, 
Jap'J*. the prayer book of the Sikhs, Japt a devotee. 

When bonds of the semantic family become relaxed or broken, 
there is nothing to prevent the meaning from wandering. Compare 
the meanings of clBki, formed from cl&k, a square, a place, a 
police post. etc. It came to mean a seat, even a round seat. 
Consequently we have the words cnki-pah’ri, guard, dOkidir, 
a watchman, etc. 

The meanings of dUv, jtU, bibb above may be considered. 

Also see the chapter on ‘Polysemy’, where it hat been shown 
how a word accumulates various meanings when once it is allowed 
to denote a by-meaning. 

A word becomes relatively more restricted as its associations 
increase. The word hlisdnatinl, an Indian, is more specialized in 
meaning than puruf or manufya, man. hlndA is similarly more 
restricted than Mndastdoj and mdtdpraadd more restricted than 
Uadi and again snAtAprasid sharmA is more specialized than 
nsAtAprasAd, and mitAprasAd sharmA kAn’puri more specialized 
than nsAtAprasAd sharmA. 


2. 111(b). Generalisation by Association. 

A word usually denotes one prominent feature, as from v' pat is 
formed patra, a leaf, as it falls. But other associated features come 
to be expressed by the same word patra, letter, patra paper, patra 
also means a newspaper. 

qdhl meant H blackness ”. But it is now used for ink of any 
colour. 

Several words are extended in meaning by association. 

More examples— 

taiga*, belonging to a city, wii, of the forest, wild, 

clever uncultured 

gaAnrAr, belonging to a bAfA, gram, gram-plant, plant. 

village, fool etc. 

■ t gf—_-< Skt. AJbyatva, riches. 
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2. 111(c). Transference. 

There are certain words which by association of ideas acquire ’ a 
degraded sense. 

jMigml (a jungle), latrine. 

dev'dAei (a temple servant), a dancing girl devoted to prostitu¬ 
tion in a temple. 

bhadroA (blessing), clean-shaven for mourning. 
rAy sAhab (a title), a wicked person. 

The degeneration of the meaning of a noun may be partly due to 
frequent association with disparaging ad ectives. 
cdl, bad custom, (orig. way). 
cbak'nA, to drink (wine) and to be intoxicated. 
bA, bad smell, (lit. smell). 

pAliti, crooked policy. Compare the amelioration in knlaj, 
born of a good family. 

Adjectives are affected in their turn by being regularly coupled 
with certain nouns, as— 

cAlAk (expert), cunning magna (sunk), happy. 

For more examples see the sections on “ Pejoration and Ameliora¬ 
tion ”. 

Even words which have opposite meanings may affect each other 
by association. Compare adhar, lower lip, sadhar, upper lip; 
aamAa, compound, vyAs, split. When one changes in meaning, the 
other does so as a matter of fact. 

Every form of transference of meaning is, in fact, a case of 
association, which may connect two meanings of a word by analogy 
by contrast, or by connection of time and place or by the relation¬ 
ship of part and whole, cause and effect, and so on. Here one as¬ 
sociated idea is considered in another. 

For details and exampbs see the section on “ Transference’” in 
the next chapter. 

Sometimes words get meanings by mere accidental association. 

dial (sugar) was not manufactured in China, but it was pro¬ 
bably brought into India first by the Chinese. SHraAg'snbl ulcer 
has nothing to do with Aurangzeb. It first appeared in his army in 
the Deccan. rajAi, has been connected in Hobson-Jobson with 
some Raza Khan, H. cAAdi, silver, is associated with Skt. cand- 
rikA, moonlight.' dvaadva, quarrel, is connected with Ad, two, 
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although it it not essential that when two persons meet there must 
be a quarrel. mddchi, curd preparation is'so called because, pet- 
haps, it is found sticking to the moustache, mddch. 


2. Iv. Analogy. 

2. ivfa). Images of objects in words and meanings. 

Analog)', in a way, is an accident of association. Semantic ana¬ 
logy is based on imagery. Images are very frequent helps in the for¬ 
mation of words and their meanings. The same word may come to 
denote other objects, similar in form or colour. In the Vedas parvata, 
adri, etc., words for mountains, arc sometimes used for clouds. 

In Hindi the number of such words is quite large. 

Examples— 

chachdddar, mole, a firework, slsandha, shoulder, canto, 
branch, leader,etc., adraj'mnkhi,a Bower,a cracker, a fan, sarpipi, 
snake, a creeper, shab'aam, dew, a cloth, mor'nJ, pea-hen, an 
ornament, vadsh, a bamboo, backbone, arm-bone, dddv'al, light¬ 
ning, a head ornament, til, sesaraum seed, mole. 

Words may come to represent things similar in any respect. 

ambar, etymologically means a “cloud”, connected with ambit, 
water, transferred to “sky 1 . The sky was imagined to be a covering, 
and the image was extended to the 'cloth*. 

darshall (sight) means ‘insight' in philosophy. Not for nothing 
does ‘I see* mean ‘I understand*. Sight, among the senses, easily 
predominates as a synonym for comprehension. ‘Seeing is believing*, 
edr hood, to be broken, to be absorbed, 
diked viedr, high thought, is an image from dded paddy, 
high mountain. 

gah'rdaoc, deep thinking, is similar to gah'rd pdni, deep 
water, so far as its imagination goes. 


2. iv(b). Transference of meanings. 

Men in old timet carefully studied the nature of birds and 
animals and compared their own feelings to-them. 



Tens* like iw, lutwi and gad'hi, at applied to mat mean 
'naughty 1 , ‘obstinate’, *>tupid’, etc. 

Thui by analogy nouns came to be used as adjectives. 

Analogical names of flowers, mountains and animals are in¬ 


teresting. 

siraj'mukhi, the sun-flower 
kukkaf-ahikhd, a flower 

(Arabic ain-i-nas) the 
eye of man, pineapple 
More examples of plants— 

rad r i l sfa , miaikiai, kais'padi, hithijofi 


kal'gi, crest, a flower 
gokh'ri (gokyura), a flower 
kilifop, black hat, a 

mountain near Dalhousie. 


etc. 


Person* are sometimes nicknamed after animal*, 
vah shir h3, he is a lion blllh (lit. a cat) 
totirim (parrot) siid (a stallion), a loose 

kntti (dog), a slave youngman. 

Things are often named from animals, 
ghofi (mare), a wooden frame toti (parrot), trigger of a gun 
kstti (a dog), an obsucle kukkafj (a hen), red cotton 
gflah'rd (squirrel) a striped bhObiri, a puppet, a peg in 
cloth a craddle 

mor'paikht, (peahen-feathered), a certain state pleasure boat. 

Objects may be named after other similar objects, 
bughlyi hi hiti, a fine campsi-kali (bud of champa 
sweetmeat flower), an ornament 

kraal jakghi, black aloe aber paAjd (lion’s paw), an 
bqfMg-kok a tent (not a fort) armour 

4»ik (a sting), nib ps kkh l (Skt pskga, wing), a 

jhAlar (a border), a sweetmeat fan. 


2. lv(c). Abstraction ft Coacratka. 

Semantic analogy may sometimes take us farther away from the 
original meaning of words. The abstraction of the meaning of the 
following concrete terms may be noted— 

Skt. tidyati, strikes, > H. tif'ni, to reprove. 

srlsmbss (originally, hanging), dependence, support, 
amgaa (originally, sunk), happy. 
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nf’ai (to bum, itink), to be in narrow conditioot 
ikl (thorn, spear, arrow), pain. 

Note the similarity in the concrete and the abstract objects or 
actions. The following abstract terms have similarly been concreted— 
grim'ti (rustic state), village community. 

•abdy'td (help), a number of companions, 
jan’ti (birth, manhood), public, 
usaati (intoxication), juice of trees. 


Z iv(d). Generalisation. 

Analogy is a great factor in the generalization of meaning. 
Compare— 

ghaye ki gar'daa, neck of a pitcher, 
botal ki gali, throat of a bottle, 
nadi ki shikhi,‘ branch of a river, 
pahiy ki coji, top of a mountain, 
kathimukh, introductory part of a story, 
knrsi ki pi(k, back of a chair. 


Z iv(e). Partial Resemblance. 

At times analogy is false and the word compared has been either 
misunderstood or misapplied. Note that nil'gdy is not a cow but 
an antelope and that son'makkki is not a fly but a mineral. 

Also compare— 

kapap-kot (lit. a fort of cloth), a tent, 
kukkor'muni (lit. dog’s urine), mushroom, 
kan'kand (lit. crow with ears), a paper kite, 
aftm (ahiphena, serpant’s foam), opium. 

In such cases the analogy in appearance, function or relation it 
assumed. This phenomenon may be compared with the following. 


Z iv(f). Popular Etymology. 

akipkamt above is, possibly, a Sanskritiacddbrm of 'opium'. Folk 
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etymology, whereby a foreign word or an obsolete or quite new (even 
native) term or unfamiliar sound or meaning is replaced by one 
familiar or by a compound of a similar sound and with a signifi¬ 
cation which is generally intelligible, is also due to analogy. 

In H. vacchanAg (Skt. vataanAbha), note the substitution of 
nAg (cobra) for nAbha, as it is a poison. Skt. tAmrakAf denotes 
‘tobacco’, which has the same appearance as ‘pounded copper’. 

H. muAahipAl explains a municipality), which does keep a 
number of munshis. hAthicok (lit. eye of an elephant), artichoke, H. 
mur'dA aaAkh (lit. dead conchshell), for Per. murdAr saAg, dross 
of lead, and H. bhaamA (lit ashes), for Per. vaamah, hair-dye, show 
common people’s attempt to change words on the basis of analogy. 


2. lv(g). Metaphor la simply analogy. 

Metaphors, it may be noted in conclusion, are simply examples of 
the power of analogy in meaning. Our knowledge grows by com¬ 
paring the unknown with the known. Our expression becomes 
clear by explaining the unfamiliar through the familiar. In all 
languages, even the most uncultivated, the metaphorical or figurative 
use of words is one of the most natural efforts towards expression. 
Unlike the preceding causes, which work slowly and imperceptibly, 
metaphor changes the meaning of words and creates new expressions 
on the spur of the moment. As such, metaphors may be considered 
at the chief cause of semantic change. 

Compare— 

jivan ki lahar, current of life carap-kamal, lotus-feet 
jag nA(aU, drama of the world bhav-aAgar, ocean-world 
aailatA, creeper-sword ahAAd-audhA, nectar-peace 

kafi dhAp, hard sun mi|hi churl, sweet knife 

garam bAJAr, hot market kayuve vacan, bitter words 
mAm'le Id tab, bottom of man mcA gAAfh, knot 

affair in heart. 


Z v. Circumlocution. 

Language, we have noted, has been struggling hard to exprea 
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ideas distinctly. But a cultured man must escape the common-place. 
He cannot always be direct. He may use good words to express 
something indecent, inauspicious, bitter or unmentionable, or he may 
employ bad words for good things. Thus euphemism and cacophe- 
mism become powerful forces in changing the meanings of words. 

Psychologically, circumlocution is due to nrrevousness or lack of 
moral courage. 

In Greek “ Euphcmizeiu " is to use words of good omen. H. W. 
and F. G. Fowler define it as “ substitution of mild or vague expres¬ 
sion for harsh or blunt one.’’ Prof. Week Icy in •• The Romance of 
Words ” speaks of euphemism as “that form of speech which avoids 
calling things by their names.*' 


2. v(«). Euph e mism, a question of decency. 

Inauspicous and indecent words are avoided to diminish, to tone 
down, a painful evocation, or to soften tragic news. 
shUc (lit. cleanliness), latrines. 

■vargavAs (lit. residence in heavens), death. 
gaAgAlibh (lit. reception in the Ganges), death. 
s&r'dAs (the name of the famous blind poet), blind. 
sah'vAs (lit. living together), sexual copulation. 

■idhi sAdA (lit. straight and simple), foolish. 

Opposite words arc employed to express any bitter ideas, 
a in dukAn bayhAnA, efiyi bayhAnA, diyA bayhAnA, scddtkr 
bayhAnA, etc. the use of bayhAnA, to increase, for closing, breaking, 
extinguishing, wiping out, etc. 


2. v(b). Personal causes. 

Humility on the part of the speaker results in euphemism. 

JaTpAa (lit. drinking of dAl'ro|i (lintels and bread), 

water), refreshment living 

dAs (lit. slave), I prArthaaA (begging), saying 

pAa'puttA (a betel leaf), a hAsir hoaA (to be present), to 
present come. 

Courtesy towards respectable persons demands euphemistic 
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language. The following are terms of this nature— 

ip'ki ttvi med (in service), psdUrlye (cf. Sltt. pradhd- 
to you rapa, keeping) go, sit 

darahan dijlye (give sight), tash'rifle jdiye (lit. take away 
come, sit your noble self), go 

ahrimia (glorious), you far'miiye (command), say. 


2. v(c). Social and Moral Euphemism. 

Euphemistic expressions may be used for unmentionable parts of 
the body, things or acts. Words connected with excretory functions 
and those that deal with reproduction are also included herein. 
Examples— 

indriya, daA& lolo for penis yoni for the female organ 
mahdmdda for cow’s flesh mahikadd for garlic 
laghnahadkd for urinating chdti, ideal, for female breasts 

misik dhayma for menses 

pidv bhiri, kacce din, god bhari bond, to be pregnant. 

Society also places tabus on certain expressions of this type. 

Also note that Indian ladies usually do not mention the names of 
their husbands, who may be called— 

nnnai ke kiki, the uncle of the baby, 
lalld ke lalli, the father of Lallu, 

*it» ke bhayyi, the brother of Sita, or 
ve, ip, he. 

A lady once travelled to a place where her husband was appoint 
ted as police officer. She had not been to that place before and the 
husband could neither get leave to fetch her from her home nor come 
to the railway station to receive her. Now the difficulty arose as to 
how die would find his bouse. She asked a number of persons about 
the ‘officer’, about 'bibiji,* about the man with moustache and 
dark face, about the Panditji from village Manauri, and so on. 
When all efforts failed and she was obliged to mention his name, 
she said, “It is the name of a city in Bihar”. After all, she was 
directed to Gaya Prasad’s house. 

Husbands, too, abstain from mentioning the names of their wives, 
though less commonly. Even words for ‘husband’ and 'wife' an 
used eu ph e mi st ic ally. 
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Compare— 

mer4 Ad'mi, my man, atari (bar vAlA, my housemaster, 
tttA H k , matter, for the husband; and ■ah'dbarixtacArigi, 
co-duty-doer, ardhiAgini, the (better) half, grkipi, house- 
mistress, ahrimati, the noble lady, etc. for the wife. 

2. v(d). Religions snphemism. 

Examples of religious euphemism are— 
nZvedya lagAnA (to set up a dedication), to give offerings 
to a deity. 

bhog lagAnA (to set up an eatable), to give offerings to an 
idol 

prAp-pratlffhA (infusing of life), consecration of an idol. 
Ac'man (sipping), sipping of water and rinsing the mouth 
before a ceremony. 

pradakyipA kar'nA (to go to the right), a reverential saluta¬ 
tion by going round. 

carpAmrta (nectar of the feet), sacred water. 

The names of gods and goddesses are unmentionable. Compare 
the fact that Shankara, Shiva, Mahcsha, Nilakan(ha, MahAdeva, 
etc. are all titles. Durgd, Shakti, Candikd, Bhag'watl, Kiliki, are 
epithets, saukkat-mocan is used for Hanuman, vighnaharap for 
Ganesha which itself is a tittle. 


2. v(e). National euphemism. 

The names of a dangerous or malignant being is avoided and 
often replaced by some epithet of a harmless or even complimentary 
character. 

bay'kA (big), for a wolf bhAlA (the good one, cf. 

klyd (an insect), a snake acchA bhalA), a bear 

devi (goddess), cholera sssAtA (mother), smallpox 

AgA (master), a sikh bania. 

In order not to materialise one’s enemy, one does not mention 
his name. We say ve, dtkt'rc log or su pAr ke log for enemies. 

*Going to Pakistan' hat come to mean ‘going to latrines’. 
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We may alto include here unmentionable names of cities, towns, 
animals, etc., e.g. jammA is called bayA shahar, big city, bandar, 
monkey, is called Hanuman, 

There are such places and animals in each locality and it is a 
matter of more or less local superstition. 


2. v(f). Ironical Euphemism. 

Irony is also a form of euphemism, as— 
maAgalAmukhi, a prostitute mahAtmA, crooked 
has'rat, rascal, wicked bholA, sidhA, a fool 

bhale mAnas (noble man) may be used to mean 'wicked’. 

Flattery, which is only a courteous form of irony, is another 
cause of euphemistic use of terms, as bhaktaji for a potter, khalifA 
for a barber, jamAdAr and lAl’begi for a sweeper, etc. 


2. v(g). Euphemistic euphemism. 

Sometimes a learned or scientific term is used as euphemism and 
this becomes popular. 

Examples— 

harijan (man of God) for untouchables, veshyA (orig. fashion¬ 
able) for a prostitute, shmc (cleanliness) for the call of nature, kAm 
(desire) for sexual lust, etc. 

In course of time some euphemisms become so stilted and affected 
that their foimcr equivalents are reinstated. “Familiarity breeds 
contempt" and the forgotten words may be less familiar and less 
ugly. 

That is why the words for ‘death’, ‘prostitute’, ‘wine’, copulation’ 
and 'call of nature’ are all numerous as well as varied, each being 
the result of a desire to hide the developed nakedness of its previous 
equivalent. 

Compare— 

mrtyu (death), svargavAs (abode in the Heavens), kallAah'vAa 
(abode in the Kailaaa), dehAAt (end of the body), ■harir'tyAg 
(giving up of the body), prAp'tyAg (giving up of the soul), etc. 
for ‘death’, 
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nifi (woman), veahyd (the fashionable), |tifiU (one with 
a group of men), vdrddg'nd, var'ndri (a woman of the 
multitude), nagar niri (a woman of the city), etc. for a 
‘harlot’, 

vdrnfi (of god Varuna), cord (of the gods), madird, madya 
(pleasant,gladdening), mddhnri (sweetness), 'shardb (beverage, 
cf. aharbat), lut'vipiai (bitter water) for ‘wine’, 
cod'nd (goading), miuthun (pairing!, sambhog, bhog (enjoy* 
ment), sah'vis (living together), grimya dharraa (rustic 
duty), for ‘copulation’. 

fatt* (shelter), abac (cleanliness), jadgal (forest), bdhir (out* 
side), for ‘answering the call of nature’. 

Euphemism illustrates the humour of the j>eople— 
cara?'dial is a shoe, and rim'r aigi is wine. 


2. v(h). Cacophemism. 

Cacophemism, or calling good things bad, is an effort to avert the 
envy of gods, or otherwise to discredit them. Children are given 
such names, sometimes. 

pavdrd, thrown away putird, ruined 

kdfdmal, goday'mal, etc., kalld, Itili, black 

rubbish 

ghindd, hateful madgd, beggar, 

pial (water) is used for ‘ghee’ at auspicious occasions. 

Cacophemism is sometimes due to personal or secterian hatred 
or prejudice. Opposite parties arc given bad names. 

Examples— 

ndstik (non-believer) a sinner. pdkharfi, (a heretic), opposite. 

kifir (ungrateful, unbeliever), a non-Muslim. 

kafahuld, (castrated), a Muslim. 

mleccha (barbarian), a foreigner. 

gori cam'yi (white skin), a European. 

Terms of abuse may be employed as terms of endearment and 
inverted expression of love, as olid, Mild, bhollar, etc. 

The main cause of circumlocution of the above types may be 
Tound in the mysterious power attached to speech : The word is god 
and the name evokes the thing. 



V 

2. v(i). General Pariphraafe 

Betide* Euphemism and Gacophemism, we find in our daily talk a 
large number of expressions which are not direct, curt and straight¬ 
forward. In very lowly or friendly circles, or in addressing children, 
one may try to avoid technical or literary words by employing des¬ 
criptive terms that are definitely indirect and round-about. 
Examples— 

fopl vild, man with cap, may refer to the teacher. 

virih kapord si, that thing like a cup, may mean ‘a piss-pot*. 

Itmb'kttfs, one with long ears, donkey. 

UUsrtv, one issuing saliva, a spider, 
miydd mifthd, the sweet pet, a parrot, 
mrg'rdj, the king of animals, lion, 
maaidhdni, ink-pot, for davit. 

Periphrasis is an important cause of the restriction of meaning. 
Some persons are in the habit of employing circumlocution and 
thus giving their expressions meanings which they do not otherwise 
signify. These expressions are sometimes employed to hide the truth 
or the fact or the things. 

This kind of periphrasis is effected in several ways— 

(1) By using an extremely vague phrase, such as vah cald gayd 
(he is gone), for ‘he is dead*, le gayd (has taken away), for ‘has 
stolen*, mndh moy'nd (to turn the face), for ‘to retreat’, nine hi 
(just like that); for some private business, etc. 

(2) By mentioning a significantly concomitant circumstance as 
in nth gay* (has lifted himself away), died, gnyiyoA ki khel (doll’s 
play), an ordinary matter, pe{ pdjd kar'nd (to worship the tum¬ 
my). to eat, batons dikhlnl (to show the thirty two teeth), to 
smile, etc. 

(3) By using enigmatical or elusive language, especially by the 
use of the passive, as in dakhd jd/gd (it will be seen) for ‘I shall, 
perhaps, see to it*, par'mdtmd jlne (God knows), for ‘I do not 
know’, hud hogd (might have happened) for ‘I do not agree’, 
and so on. 

(4) By employing another language, foreign, provincial or even 
dialectical. 

(5) By undentatement and the negative statement as vah hack 
P*T «»y* hal (he is turned somewhat pale), for ‘he is ill’, 
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vah Jialti «k fiif knch cho^i h3 (he who hasone kg ihort), for 
‘he who is lame', makin acchi to ssa hii hal (the house is not 
quite good) for ‘the house is bad’ and so on. 

(6) By abbreviation, as tibi for tuberculosa, bi esi ir for Bengal 
Nagpur Railway, »hri for shriynt, Mr., pal for Pandit, etc. 

The number of abbreviated expressions is not much in Hindi. 
Otherwise, too, we see that a Hindi speaker is generally plainspoken, 
and that advanced literary language is more periphrastic than the 
rustic and colloquial. 

Professor Carnoy gives another reason for periphrasis, namely, 
the desire to adapt oneself to the general sentiment suitable to the 
time, place and other circumstance. 

The names of animals, in relation to gods, are different and 
quite restricted and allusive in meaning. Donkey is shitli-vihan, 
carriage of Shitaia Devi; rat is gapeah ki aaviri, carriage of 
Ganesha, and owl is lakfmivihait, carriage of the goddess of 
wealth. 

It may be noted that in religious ceremonies, several ordinary 
things are designated by special names. The use of particular 
words to create particular Rasas, by musicians, poets and orators, 
is a well-known instance of such circumlocution. 


2. vi. Laxity, 

2. vl(a). Misapprehension and misapplication. 

We constantly use words with a very dim appreciation, indeed, of 
their full and exact significance. We select that part of the meaning 
only which for some reason or other has made an impression upon 
our minds, and very often this part of the meaning is merely 
subsidiary and accidental to the proper signification of words. But 
we are too lazy to realize their proper signification, and so pass words 
on to others as mere shadow and fragment of their former selves. 
We guess a meaning: It is easier than to find it out in a dictionary. 
Men, says Locke, having been accustomed from their cradk to learn 
words which are easily got and retained, before they know or frame 
the complete ideas which they express, usually ‘continue to do so all 
their lives. “ Men take the words they find in use amongst their 
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neighbour*, and that they may not teem ignorant of what they stand 
for, use them confidently without much troubling their heads about 
a certain fixed meaning.” 

A certain human frailty attaches to the process of semantic 
change. 

Realization of meaning is largely an incident of experience. A meaning grows 
and changfs with the gracing and changing experience of an individual. The 
uncertainty and unstability of experienced conditions results in the 
uncertainty and unstability of meaning. But experience comes in 
due course of time, or it may not come at all. It is usually indirect. 
Before knowing things fully people learn their names and, there¬ 
fore, there is vagueness in their use : The original meaning is either 
widened or narrowed. The fate of foreign words in our language is 
the evident result of this laxity on our parts. When a word is bor¬ 
rowed from another language, it may come to diverge widely in 
meaning from its earlier sense. It may be restricted, extended or 
degraded in signification. 

Examples— 

Specialization of gir'ddvar (orig. a touring person), a village 
official, Ishaa (orig. straw), a scented grass, murgd (a bird), a cock, 
hal'vd (orig. a sweetmeat), sweet pudding. 

Generalization of bahi (orig. a revealed book), an account book, 
bahdr (spring), pleasure, season, aar (gold), wealth. 

Transference in nim (half), light, nihil (plant), happy, savirl 
(act of riding), rider, carriage, daftar (file of papers), office, tah'til 
(receipt), a part of a district, etc. 

In a way every new word is foreign, and the meaning attached 
to it by the listener depends on his mental attitude. Change of 
meaning is mainly due to vague apprehension of meaning—misunder¬ 
standing of the word and the object. 

The mental condition of the speaker also largely determines 
meaning change; and, often, we are led by the sentiment of person 
using a particular word to convey a particular sense. Ignorance, dire 
need, and misapprehension result in laxity in the employment of 
words. Compare the use of cor in tasn'eor, cock, <Skt. tharac^s, 
kidji, in ItUjl hNU, kine house, and ballasts in ballatn'fr, 
volunteer. Laxity is another incident of folk-etymology. 

Contamination and malapropism are also due to our mental 
confusion, or inattentiveness. 
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2. vi(b). Imitation. 

Sometimes the change is due to the authority of the older people. 
Words like dresses have fashions and the younger generations learn 
them by imitation. Fashion has the attraction of novelty, the fear 
of appearing less wise and less alert than the neighbours. Imitation 
is a condition of laxity. A child hears a stupid fellow as an ‘ass’. 
In such cases the primary meaning is, from the very outset, dispensed 
with as an aid to right comprehension. The child, not knowing 
fully the distinction between the usual and the occasional, will, thus,' 
be inclined to adopt the occasional meaning. The departure of the 
occasional meaning from the usual meaning is a starting point for 
the change of signification. As soon as these departures repeat 
themselves with a certain regularity, what was individual and 
momentary becomes gradually generic and usual. 

The phenomenon explained above occurs almost daily in our 
lives and it is too universal to need any examples from Hindi. 


2. vi(c). Ellipsis and meaning change. 

The tendency towards economy of expression, towards greater 
ease, is another result of laxity, casygoingness or inertia, and this, 
again, is a powerful agent of semantic transformation. In every 
situation, in every profession, there is a certain idea so present in the 
memory that it rams unnecessary to express it in speech. It is 
natural to suppress what is self-evident. 

Specialization is often simply the result of an ellipsis, 
pari = jagtaolth purl ssmvat = vikrami uravat 
patra = nmlcirpatra aamraelan - hind! sAhitya 
aamAj = Arya aamAj, saramelan 

brajbmo aamAj sabhA ■= nAg'ri pracArlfi 
kApi = copy-book sabhA 

mandir — dev mandir ctkki = pan-cakki 
md = mail-train ral = railway train. 

We all have a stock of abbreviated expressions intelligible to our 
intimate friends. Some day they may become general. 

Sometimes generalization results from the omission of some ad¬ 
junct. 
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gavef'pd (search after a cow) now means research. 

Skt. gbofaka (a poor horse) = H. ghoyd, a horse. 

Ellipsis results in deterioration of some words and elevation of 
certain others. 

cdl (movement) also means a bad move, trick, 
muhdrta (time) means auspicious time. 

1 kulin means belonging to a good family, 
nazar in nazar lag gai, evil eye. 

By omitting a noun, the qualifier may take its place as a subs¬ 
tantive. Thus abstract ideas are made concrete. 

Skt. karkara (hard) — H. kdk’yd which means stiff leather, 
kaybi (lit. boiled) means boiled rice, 
acbdt, an untouchable, low-born person, 
bage, elderly, elderly people. 

The omission of the noun is one of the chief means by which 
names of places or persons become names of things. 

Compare— 

kdebmird, Kashmir cloth bid'ri, Bidar ‘smith-work’ 
badg'ld, Bangla type of padjdbi, Punjabi type of 

house shirt 

hdlan, Holland cloth mdr'kin, American cloth 

bdylsdt, the system started by Captain Boycott; etc., etc., 

The principle of economy of expression has also caused the 
abridgment of forms and terminations. Instead of so many affixes 
and terminations, we now use a special number of free forms, se, 
for example, may mean ‘from’, ‘by’, ‘than’, ‘with’, etc. in gbar se 
ddr, rim se piyd gayd, aab se accbd, Idfbi ae pifo. This law of 
specialization, as Brcal calls it, has greatly simplified our language. 

Ellipsis also results in compounds which denote a particular 
meaning different from uncompounded forms. 

ybag’mdr^, an intoxicant gomnkbi, a bag for heads 
brahmadof, murder of a Brahman. Also see p. 85-86. 

Ellipsis in sentences (which arc grammatically correct inspite of 
it) may lead to different signification. 

Compare— 

(1) maid ne ns'ko mantri bandyd, I made him secretary, 
and maid ae ns’ko bandyd, I befooled him. 

(2) In yah kdm pah’le kar’nd cdhlye, pehle means first; 
but in yab kdra dne ae pable kar’ad cdbiye, pable =before. 
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(3) nuMnc use tunik, I gave him a frank talk. 

(4) tumhei kyi pay! hat, what object have you ? 

Also see the chapters on “Idiom and Usage" and “Somatology 
of Grammar”. 


3. LOGICAL CONDITIONS. 


3. Logical Conditions. 

Semantic change is mostly psychological. Linguisticians of the 
highest rank have expressed similar opinions. Thus, Paul says that 
all linguistic development is fundamentally psychological and sub¬ 
conscious. But when he comes to details, even Paul distinguishes 
between the logical, psychological and grammatical aspects of a sen¬ 
tence. For the sake of specification, we require a category which 
may represent the in erential processes at the back of semantic change. 
For instance, when a particular meaning is generalized or a general 
meaning particularized, the phenomenon involves an inferential 
process, however subconscious it may be. Again, as we have noted 
in the chapter on Synonymy, a differentiation of meaning has gene¬ 
rally a raison d’etre reference, e.g. before the 19lh century "Philosophy” 
signified Physics as well, but it was found that ‘Philosophy* was 
inadequate for the denotation of physical phenomena and ‘Physics’ 
was introduced. At one time the first term in the following sets was 
general, but later distinctive terms were evolved. 

honour, and pratiffhi, prestige, 
vyipir, trade, and vyav'siy, commerce, 
kathi, a religious story, kahini, a story, galpa, a fiction story, 
desk, country, pradeah, place, print, province. 

■kikfi, (OIA—Phonetics) education, dhvanJ vijiyin, Phone¬ 
tics. 

artha thistra, Economics artkavlcir, Semantics 

bkifi shistra. Grammar bkifi vijiyin, Linguistics. 

This is called logical differentiation. 

But a psychologist would say, of course, we can talk about the 
logical aspects of statements and so also of words and semantic 
changes, but the idea of these being logical occurs when we begin 
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to think about these changes after they have actually come into 
being. Wc can then say that they involve inference and are, 
therefore, of logical category. But can we talk of logical conditions of 
thos; changes ? Even inference, it should be remembered, is a 
psychological process. Wc can call it logical only when the con¬ 
clusion of the result of the process of inference can be claimed to be 
validly drawn. Thus the logical category is superimposed upon the 
original psychological processes or conditions. 

We leave this controversy to a general linguistician. But it 
must be admitted that psychology plays a much greater part in 
semantic change than logic. Yet logic does enter in the main 
process. For example, when a cook, if a Brahman, is called a 
paftjUt, because he is a Brahman, it has to be explained logically, 
though it has a psychological background, too. We should take all 
conditions of genus-species interchanges as logico-psychological. Again 
the phenomenon of misunderstanding is, strictly speaking, logico- 
psychological. But it is predominantly logical, for, as distinguished 
from mere perception, all misunderstanding or understanding of 
meaning is, fundamentally, a conclusion, and all conclusion ij inferen¬ 
tial, being based on a middle term. 

Differentiation, as a logic, works consciously in the interest of 
clear thinking, and it is an important cause of restriction of one or 
generalization of the other of the two synonyms. The rise of the 
word akdl has restricted the meaning of pdph'shAUi to a Sanskrit 
or a primitive type of school or a girls’ institution. 

Compare— 

ktunir (prince) and kurkviri, Puuj. kvdrd, a bachelor, 
big (a fence) and bAyi, a garden, 
samudra (a sea) and sigar, an ocean, 
mel (meeting) and meU, a fair, etc. 

Then, we find logical processcs in arranging words of a speech. 
The logic of every language fixes the order of words in a sentence. 
Any departure from that logical order changes the meaning of the 
sentence and also of the individual words affected. 

Compare— 

(1) kyi vah eftra baniti h3 ? docs he draw a picture ? 
and vah kyd dtra baniui hs3 ? i.e. he does not draw 
good pictures or what picture does he make. 

(2) H" 1 " gboyi liyi, the monkey brought the horse, and 
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ghor* bandar lAyA, the horse brought the monkey. 

(3) kar le, you are allowed to do it, and le kar, having taken, 
or, here do it. 

More of it will be discussed in the chapter on “Scmatology of 
Grammar”. 

We may also here include the terminology of trades, sciences and 
arts, which gives consciously new meanings to existing words. 

A few examples of effort entering the sphere of semantic change 
may be taken from Hindi philology to show how ordinary terms 
may be employed to give special meanings— 

agrAgsuss, prothesis abhyAa, reduplication 

vlyogAvasthA, analytic vaktavya, bit, unit of speech 

stage vikrta boll, slang 

dhArA, category sampradAy, tradition 

etc., etc. 

Every scientist, every artist or artisan, every businessman and 
in fact, every man does us: conscious effort at limes to twist the 
meaning of an existing word in order to express his idea which is 
new and for which he does not know the exact word. 


4. STRUCTURAL OR PHILOLOGICAL CONDITIONS. 

(i) Linouistic orowth. 

(ii) Phonological conditions. 

(iii) Grammatical incidence. 


I L Linguistic Growth, 

Besides psychological and logical conditions that cause change in 
meaning, language itself proceeds on certain conditions of its own. A 
child or a savage with his limited vocabulary cannot limit the use 
of his words. Sometimes he uses them in a wider and sometimes 
in a narrower sense than their use demands. A child will include 
a sofa under the name of a chair, or an umbrella under that of a 
stick. Such a use is sometimes strengthened and supported by the 
example of the adults. 

We have got quite a good number of nursery words in our 
language. 
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Examples— 

kdkd— uncle, grandfather, father, child, brother, 
dddd —grandfather, elder brother, father, 
bdbd —father, grandfather, child, mendicant, 
tit-father, brother, son, dear one. 

Neologisms in meaning are invented by writers as well as by 
individual speakers. Once adopted by general usage, they obtain 
civil rights. Literary neologism has less chance than popular neolo¬ 
gisms, as language is a popular institution, indeed. Universal suffrage 
has not always existed in politics, it has also existed in the domain 
of language. The force of usage alone is the rule of language. 

Thirdly, like everything else which has life, language is, subject to 
two contrary forces, one originative and the other conservative. 
The true progress of language consists in gradually yielding to the 
first, and allowing itself to be held back by the second; or else, if too 
conservative, language fails to cope with new ideas, new objects and 
new actions, and if too revolutionary, it loses coherence, confidence 
and popularity. 

V^c must not forget to mention the desire children and many 
grown-ups have to play with words, to find amusement in the crea¬ 
tion and propogation of new words and in attaching new meanings 
to old words. 


i 11. Phonological Conditions. 

Phonological variations also help variations in meanings. We 
have noted that, often, when two words are identical in form and 
thereby produce confusion of meaning, their phonological forms are 
changed in order to remove ambiguity. Doublets are striking ex¬ 
amples of this connection between sound change and meaning 
change. Reference may also be made to Chap. II, Section 4. 
edit | flour, chad, lime, edraa, powder, < Skt. edrpa. 
pdv, one fourth, and pddv, foot, < Skt. pdda 
baft big, bari, a cake of pulses, < Skt. vsfUtd 
bach'fd, calf, and bachard, colt, < Skt. vatsstara 
pidjar, skeleton, and pidj'fd, cage, < Skt. padjsra 
bafe fort, andkofhd, house, < Skt. koffhakaaa 
mipkd, sugar, and aritfhi, kiss, < Skt. mlfts ; etc. 
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More examples of phonetic-semantic doublets may be of consider¬ 
able interest here. 

kAt'nA, to spin, but kAt'nA, to cut 

uj'lA, bright, njAlA, light. 

kokh, lap, koAch, corner of scarf. 

pallav, leaf, but palli, SOI if. 

daptj, staff, punishment, but ^ap^A, staff. 

pakfa, side, wing, but paAlsk, wing. 

matted hair, root, but jay, -'root, 
cakra, a wheel, but cAk, a potter's wheel. 

Phonetic change is, thus, favourable to meaning change, since it 
conceals its former relations with other words which have remaine 1 
nearer to the initial meaning or have gone off in different directions. 

When two words have the same or very similar phonetic form, 
the meaning of the unfamiliar one is associated to that of the better 
known. 

Examples— 

(akor'ni, to foment, but fakor, a tap, associated with (hokar, 
a stroke. 

katthA, catechu, may be taken as katkA, story. 
zamAnA, a lime, may be understood as jamAnA, ‘to set'. 
kAcA, a lane, and kAcA < Skt. krUAca, a bird, 
gaj, elephant, may be confused with gaj (Per. gaz), a yard, 
khalr, a tree, may be understood as kkalr, welfare. 

Brahmanical writers perform remarkable feats of ritualistic 
exegesis upon the basis of such semantic identifications of phone¬ 
tically similar words.* We have already noted this tendency in 
the chapter on “Polysemy”. 

When a word is misinterpreted by means of its appearance, that 
is, when the meaning of some similar but unrelated word is given 
ti it, we get what is called a “malapropism”. This is also due to 
the existence of paronymy in our language. In aai zabkA ki 

avaatkA kyA kogi, avaatkA is used in place of vyavaathA. In 
i« akabda kA ap'yog kia art ha meA...prayog should have been 
the right word. Note kaakal ji kakAA bSA for aknkla ji lsakAA 
halA. 


*Aufnck'i watt to Jibrga Brwkntwa, i. 2, 3, p. 432. 
Salk at Nmkta, p. 221. 
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virog it the malapropic form of viyog, separation, 
botim, a button, is the result of the association of goddm 
with baffmn, a button. 

Contamination is the result of the phonetic and semantic simila¬ 
rity of words. 


4. ill. Grammatical incidence. 

The meaning of a term largely depends upon its function in 
the sentence. Words change their signification according to their 
use as active or passive, as masculine or feminine, as singular or 
plural, and so on. The subject will be discussed at length in the 
chapter on Sematology of Grammar. A few examples may be 
given here. 

jdnd in vah jdy'gi, she will go, and ham ae tumhdri bit na 
sun your talk will not be heard by us. 

khel in marc adth khei, play with me, dtuiiyd kd khel, 

the show of the world. 

gadgi A gayd, Ganga (a man) has come, gadgd A gayi, (the 
Ganges (river) has come, 
khoj (masc.), trace, khoj (fem.) search, 
it'od, so much, it’nc, so many. 

•drd. the whole, adre, all. 

Note that Hr as a conjunction means ‘and’, as an adjective 
‘different’, as an adverb ‘more*, and as a noun ‘what else’, and 
so on. 

kahid, as an adverb, may mean ‘somewhere’, ‘more’, ’probably’, 
‘ever’ according as it is used in the sentence. 

Compare— 

kahid raltk do, mnJh ae vah kahid ankhi hS, 
hadai na ho, patthar bhi kahid patij'te held. 

The morphological bond (say of a suffix) uniting two words often 
prevents them from acquiring a new meaning. But when it becomes 
weakened, a change in meaning is frequent On account of the ' 
specialization of postpositions, mad, ko, sc, par, led, etc. create 
important variations in meaning. 

For examples and further details see the chapters on “Sematology 
of Grammar” and "Syntactical Meaning.” 
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IMPORTANT VARIATIONS 


1. CLASSIFICATION. 


I. Classification. 

When a word changes in meaning, it must mean either more 
than it meant before or less, or it must refer to something altogether 
different from what it designated formerly. Palmer divides semantic 
changes into two main groups: those which involve a change in the 
word-referent relation (Le. where a word denotes a new referent', 
and those in which the word signifies a different aspect of the same 
referent. 

If the meanings of words are conceived on the analogy of space, 
it can be said that they expand or contract, and that, by expanding 
and contracting, they shift. Whately classifies changes into General¬ 
ization and Specialization. 

Breal, Vendryes, Tucker and a number of other scholars prefer 
to lake three classes, namely, Restriction, Extension, and Trans¬ 
ference. In a sense, the term ‘Transference’, indeed, includes Res¬ 
triction and Extension, which simply mean transference of genus to 
species and act ctrsa. But sometimes shifting occurs directly, not 
through contraction or extension. Moreover, the terms specialization 
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and generalization are so wide that it would be proper to look 
for sub-classes. Under ‘Restrictions’ may be included cases of trans¬ 
ference of meaning from genus to species, and under ‘Generalizations’, 
those from species to genus only. Transferences of a particular 
nature, such as Pejoration, Amelioration, Concretion, Abstraction, 
Metonymy, etc. may be grouped separately, as they are changes of 
special types. 

It may be realized that there is still some scope for further 
classification under pure ‘Restrictions’ and ‘Generalizations’ as well, 
but it is for the general student of Semantics to analyse the question 
fully and comprehensively. For instance—there are changes that 
are conscious, and changes that are unconscious. Changes may be 
temporary, semi-permanent, or permanent. The permanency of 
changes may also be varied, a permanent change in one circle may 
be only temporary or unheard of in another. Again, changes of 
meanings may flourish at the cost of the original meaning, which is 
lost, or they may exist side by side with it. Sometimes intervening 
stages of meanings do not survive. Generally, marginal meanings 
simply develop out of the central meaning. A change in the real 
sense of the term is appreciated only when it has resulted from a 
scries of variations, some of which must have disappeared. The 
number of such words, we shall find, is not very large. As a rule, 
variation, evolution or development is the right name for the pheno¬ 
menon displayed by the meanings of our words in the course of their 
history. Lastly, it is advisable to classify psychological, logical and 
structural changes separately. 

The ‘Laws’ of meaning-change are not yet discovered and are 
probably undiscoverable. Interesting observations can be made of 
certain tendencies and phenomena, but beyond this we can hardly 
go. In the case of phonetic change the mind plays comparatively 
little part; in changes of meaning it is, of course, the one factor. 
We can say that some words widen their meaning, that some narrow 
it, and that some shift it, and we may often be able to trace the 
association of ideas which brought about these occurences. But we 
cannot reach any fundamental principles which determine that a 
certain class of words shall necessarily widen rather than narrow 
their meaning, or act etna.* 


*Tucktr,ff. 771-74. 
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2. RESTRICTIONS. 

(i} Original Restriction!. 

(ii) Extensional Restrictions. 

(iii) Genus to Species. 

(iv) Differentiation. 

{v) Modifiers. 

( vi) Ellipsis. 

( vii) Professional and Technical Terminology. 

( viii) Relioious and Social Restrictions. 

(ix ) Historical and Geographical Restrictions. 
{ x ) Proper Names. 

( xi) Grammatical Restrictions. 


2. i. Original Restrictions. 

A study of Sanskrit grammar and etymology shows that speciali¬ 
zation is a common phenomenon in OIA. Tht^meaningt of the 
following words should apply to many objects, but they denote one 
specific object from the very beginning. Specification of action in 
relation to a particular being or object starts from the time such 
words are formed. 

Compare— 

car (one who moves about), aarpa (one who moves), snake 
menenger pivak (the purifier), fire 
nay an (carrier), eye gals i (the secret place), cave 

shir (that tears), head sir (going), breast 

chanda (pleasing), rythm in mnn (the quality of a Muni), 
poetry silence 

virya (the quality of a brave dbdnya (related to wealth), 
man), semen virile rice 

sssdlya (related to the root), vataal (related to a child), 

price dear 

had jar (that moves in a high (that grows), flood 

bower), elephant login (that is fixed), land tax 
pafitr (for lying), stage chdv'nl (a stretch), canton- 

lagTri (the fondled one), a boy ment. 

According to Yiska a thing gets its name from its particular 
action, which is then a specialized sense of that word only. The 
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same action may be performed by different claim of beingi but it is a 
particular individual or a group of individuals that gets its designa¬ 
tion from this source. 


2. ii Extensions! Restrictions. 

Several words are formed out of the same root (dhitu), as one by 
one they become limited in meaning, the same source is drawn upon, 
and other new words are formed, which again in their course be¬ 
come restricted in meaning and thus the process goes on. 

Compare— 

bUv, feeling, bhAvi, future, bhiv'ni, perception, bhAvak, 
effecting, bhAvik, natural, bhAvnk, having a poetic taste, 
bhavan, mansion, bhav, god, bkavitavya, destined, bbavya, 
grand, bbav'diy, yours, etc. from y bhA, to be. 
brhat, large, brahma, God, brabmA, god BrahmA, brahmi, 
medicitftil plant, brAhma, Vedic, brAbmap, a member of 
the priestly class, brAhmi, the goddess of speech, brhaapati, 
Lord of Speech, from V brha, to grow, 
to), weight, ColA, 1/40 of a pound, tulA, a weighing scale, 
tul'nA, comparison, tulya, similar, equal, tUlik, artist, 
from V tul, to weigh. 

janma, birth, janta, a creature, jail, man, jAni, jAni, wife, 
beloved, jan'ni, mother, janAi, midwife, jan'nA, to bring 
forth, jan'pad, a country, from V jan, to produce. 

Suffixation and prefixatiou is a useful device for the restriction 
of meaning. 

Compare— 

baa'nA, to live, bAs, residence, bAaA, hotel, baaan, clothes, 
bArao, utensils. 

bhAA^A, utensil, bbap^iyA, an earthen vessel. 
nsAAs, flesh, raasAyA, gums, maasA, a wart. 
bbi(A, mound, bbit'ni, nipple of a woman's breast. 
bhAt, cooketl rice, bbattA, allowance. 
aeAdAr, red lead, acAdAri, red cow, aeAdArlyA, a plant with 
red flowers. 

Per. Buna, red, H. aurkbi, pounded brick, rouge. 

Skt. rohlta, ted, H. robA, red fish. 
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Abo compare AkAr, food, prakAr, attack, op'kAr, gift, from 
V br, to take away; and svabkAv, nature, prnbhAv, effect, 
anubhav, experience, from V bhA, to be. 

Tadbhava words have a chance to become specialised in meaning. 
Examples— 

H. «Ag, a green potherb, < Skt. ahAka, vegetable. 

H. pokhar, tank, < Skt. paofkara, having to do with 
lotuses. 

H. bllor'oA, to churn, < Skt. vllodayati, stirs. 

H. dhussA, shawl, <Skt. dkrakam, cloth. 

H. kan'ki, particle of broken rice, < Skt. knpikA, a grain. 

Derivatives, sometimes, deviate from their original basis in respect 
of meanings and become more or less special words with specific 
meanings. 

Examples— 

lavap, salt, but lAvapya, beauty, 
dhan, wealth, but dhanya, blessed, 
mukh, face, but mukhiyA, principal. 
jaAgbA, loins, but jaghanya, hateful. 
krpA, mercy, but krpap, miser, 
bhram, confusion, but bbramar, a (see. 
car, a spy, but cAru, beautiful, 
ga^ha, bundle, but gafbhA, fat. 
puAj, heap, but pAAjl, capital, wealth. 

Tlie discussion of a single base with its wide range of meanings, 
all specialized from one very g-neral sense, is profitable and interes¬ 
ting in investigating countless words. 


2. ill. Genoa to species. 

Words which formerly denoted a whole class may gradually come 
to mean merely a particular portion of that class. 

Examples— 

rarga (Skt. animal), deer; mor'gA (Ar. bird), cock, 
madak (lit. intoxicant), a mixture of opium and betel leaves. 
mAAd (Skt. scum), scum of boiled rice. 
khAJA*(lil. eatable), a kind of sweetmeat. 

•noa^lit. eaten),.cereals; annAdya (food), > aaAj, grain. 
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cAnA, lime, cAn, flour, < Skt. cAr?a, powder. 

The most universal necessaries of life have often a very general 
name at the outset. Experience will show that if the name of a 
class of objects includes more than one species, the name of the class 
may easily become more narrowly applied to the species which is 
most prominent. 

Further examples— 

Skt. upaathAna, placed, > H. bathAn, pasturage. 

Skt. vigraha, Pkt. viggaha—division, > H. blghA, a division of 
land = 5/8 acre. 

Skt. tumbati, distresses, > H. tAAb'nA, to teaze cotton. 

Skt. tandra, row, > H. (AA^A, a line of cattle. 

Skt. chedana, an instrument for cutting, > H. cheui, chisel. 

Skt. ku{{ayati, pounds, chops up, > H. ku)fj, chipped straw. 

Skt. Intha, a metal, > H. lohA, iron. 

II. lagAn, something fixed, tax, land tax. 

Skt. vaidya, learned, later Skt. and H. ‘a physician’. 

Ar. hal'vA, sweetmeat, > H. haluA, a kind of starch pudding. 


2. iv. Differentiation. 

When a word is equally applicable to a number of different 
objects which resemble each other in some respect, or to a vague or 
general category of ideas, it may at any moment become specialized 
by being used to name one of those objects or express one of those 
ideas. And if this particular application gains currency in the 
language, a new and specialized sense is the result. Giving a distinct 
stamp, a differentiated meaning is the one great attempt of a pro¬ 
gressive language. 

Compare— 

Skt. Offra, buffalo, camel, > H. AAf, camel. 

Skt. rkya, bear, star, > H. rich, bear. 

Skt. akyara, God, sound, a syllable,.letter, word, now means‘a 
letter’. 

Skt. kambala, blanket, dewlap, a sort of deer, a wall, now means 
‘blanket’. 

Thus, of the various meanings of a word, one which is popular 
becomes distinct and the others are dropped. Also see the chapter . 
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on Polysemy. 

When vagueness of meaning is materialized and defined, restrict¬ 
ion is clear. 

dtmd (Skt. body, being, nature, God) now means *soul' only, 
psfiktl (orig. line, group, earth, fame, a collection of five) now 
means line only. 

parvat (orig. mountain, rock, tree, a vegetable) is mountain 
only. 

durga (orig. forest, difficult, pass, fort, calamity), fort only. 

The restriction of meaning in synonymous words is sometimes 
very peculiar. Differentiation results in specification of one of the 
words. 

Examples— 

Skt. dugdha and kfira, milk, H. dddh, milk, kklr, rice boiled in 
milk. 

Skt. aadakarapa and sadskdra, refinement, H. aadakarap, edi¬ 
tion, aadakdr, impression, rite. 

Skt. pofpa and kosoma, flower, H. pufpa, flower, kusam, saffron. 
Skt. patra and parpa, leaf, H. pattd, leaf, pdn, betel leaf. 

Skt. bij and Per. ddnd, grain, seed, H. bij, seed, ddad, gram. 

We have also discussed this tendency in a previous chapter on 
“Synonymy”. 


2. v. Modifiers. 

More specific meaning may be due to a modifier—an adjective or 
an adverb, e.g book, red book, this red book, this red book of mine. 

Modifiers enable us to go further in specialization. The method 
of attaining a high degree of specialization is analogous to that of 
reaching the roof of a building by means of ladders. 

Similarly the thing qualified limits the meaning of the quali¬ 
fier, e*. 

dhare, slowly, dhare bolo, talk slowly. 

Idl, red, Idl pag'yi, red turban, 
air, head, air'plrd, headache, 
merd, mine, merd bhdi, my brother. 

The more associations or adjuncts and predications a word forms 
in speech, the more restricted are its significations. 
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Compare— 

rim, Rama, may be the name of a person, living or dead, 
rim ne ijiyi mini brings him in particular circumstances, 
rim ne piti ki ijiyi mini defines his characteristics still 
further. 

dash'rath ke putra rim ne plti ki ijiyi mini, 
daah'rath ke pntra rim ne pramnnati pirvak piti ki 
van jine ki ijiyi mini 

These adjuncts restrict Rama's personality and limit not only the 
meaning of ‘Rama’, but also of his qualities and actions. 


Z vi. Ellipsis. 

Words possess the power of absorbing the meaning of the surroun¬ 
ding context, which can then be discarded without appreciable loss. 
We have discussed in the last chapter the force of ellipsis in the 
restriction of meaning. Specialization frequently results from the 
omission of some adjective or modifier, as in— 
patra ( — samicir patra), newspaper 
sampAdak ( — patra sampAdak), newseditor 
sAmagn ( = havan sAmagri), material for Homa 
maAjan ( = dantamaAjan), dental polish 
sAhitya ( = vAthmay aAhitya), literary collection 
kuAvar ( — rAjkuAvar), prince 
bar'ai ( — ihriddha bar'ai), death anniversary 
avadhi ( -- kAlAvadhi), time-limit 
bhAf A ( — hindi bbAfA), Hindi language 
Compare Punjabi kAj ( ■■= byAh kAj), marriage 
affami ( = krypa JanmAf (ami), Krishna's birthday on the 
8th lunar day in Sdwan. 

Here are some cases of the omission of the noun qualified— 
dul'yA—a necklace with two madhyamA—the middle 

strings ExamineEm 

tarjani—the warning Jiiijsr tipnUyA—a three-storeyed 

saAdbyA—the time when day btildoig 

and night meet gAyhA—a coarse clod 

khAki—the khaki clod ipUlyast—Italian clod 

hid'ri—Bidari metal-work arid—A rabian katse. 
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Compare— 

Lahndi spnhir (monthly), monthly rent, H. mih’virl, monthly 

caau. 

It appears that ellipsis is a very common and natural cause of 
the restriction of meaning. 

More examples— 

bhdgol (lit. earth), geography gulAl (lit. rose-red), a red 
ret (rail), railway train powder 

nok'ri (silver), a white horse amrta (nectar), nectar-like 
bis! (having 20), a dog having water 

20 nails. 

Compare Punjabi dal (leaf) a leaf of Tulsi plant, cSBthd (fourth) 
4th mourning day, pal&|hd (eldest), the eldest son, etc. 

It is often impossible to discover that any definite limiting words 
have actually been omitted, but equally clear that specialization 
has been accomplished by such an omission or ellipsis in thought. 
The omitted idea needs never have been expressed in plain words. 
ga(h'bandhan, nuptial tic, did not start as var'vadhd'gath'ban- 
dhan, tying of the knots of the bride and the bridegroom, kul'pati, 
a teacher in charge of ten thousand boarder-students, was not formed 
by omitting a number of words the meanings of which arc implied. 
In visarpa (circulating), a skin disease which circulates, a complete 
phrase has been omitted, leaving the word to express the whole idea. 
This omission may be conscious or unconscious. 

Restriction by ellipsis is analogous to the art of writing which 
started as picture-writing consisting of elaborate drawings of objects 
and was progressively simplified. 


2. viL Professional and Technical Terminology. 

Each profession, each caste and each class, contributes to this 
contraction of meaning. There is hardly any profession or any 
walk of life which does not use general words of the language to its 
own advantage and give them a peculiar impress of its own, making 
them restricted in meaning. 

goli, —(1) reel of thread to a tailor, (2) ball to a cricketer, (3) 
bullet to a soldier, and so on. 

bmi (1) braid of hair to a lady, (2) the confluence of the 
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Gang's and the Jumuna to a pilgrim, (3) a piece of wood uniting two 
piece* of a door to a carpenter. 

boll— (1) dialect to a general linguist, (2) speech to a layman, 
and (3) bid to an auctioneer. 

jm— (1) barley, to a grain merchant, (2) a weight to a weighman, 
and (3) lines on the finger-joints to a palmist. 

(iki—(1) mark on forehead to a Hindu in the temple, (2) vacci¬ 
nation in the municipal dispensary, (3) a gift in marriage, and (4) 
commentary to an editor. 

Compare Punj. munnk, a post of a spinning wheel, a plough 
handle, a platform for sleeping, etc. 

Thus we find each class of the population tempted to employ for 
its own use the general terms of the language. The more a word is 
used by different classes, the more are the varieties of its semantic 
restrictions; or, as Breal points out, “the more advanced the civiliza¬ 
tion of a nation, the more varied are the restrictions of meaning.” 

Breal’s remark, however, requires a little modification. We note 
that specialization is also a characteristic of primitive speech. Com¬ 
pare the fact that primitive people have a word for every tree but, 
no word for ‘tree’. But the civilized man’s particular is coherently, 
though often subconsciously, connected with something general, e.g. 
anthropoid, (tail-less ape) is a subdivision of apes, ape a further 
division of monkeys, and monkey a division of mammals, so on and 
so forth. The civilized man’s general is always subconsciously 
present in the particular. The advanced man’s struggle is always 
to connect his developed particulars with something general. The 
savage’s particular remains where it is: it entirely lacks synthesis. 

It is this kind of synthetic restriction which is a characteristic of 
professional terminology. Advancement in culture restricts meanings 
for the sake of exactness. 

When general terms are too much restricted by a profession, they 
become technical terms. Most of the technical terms are instances 
of specialization. 

Examples— 

bkir (load), a measure of 100 seers. bkUVri (turning), move¬ 
ment of the bride and the bridegroom round the sacred fire at 
the end of the marriage ceremony, maik'dikkil, (showing of 
face), presents given to the bride for showing her face to the relatives 
the bridegroom, vibbrsun (mistake), putting on of ornaments. 
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etc. in wrong places through Burry by a heroine in amorous mood, 
trsrtf (choosing), to select a worthy person or priest for an auspi¬ 
cious ceremony and to do him honour by offering presents, viihtftf 
(distinction), a word which qualifies or defines a noun, khil (opened, 
broken), the soil which, having been kept fallow for a long period, 
is broken or cultivated for the first time. jdfk ( < Skt. yaffils, a 
stick), the axis or roller of an oil or sugar press; etc, 

More examples— 

vigrah —warfare (in politics), and ‘analysis’ (in grammar), 
sandhi —peace (in politics), and ‘assimilation’ (in grammar), 
dkita —root (in grammar), and ‘vital elements of the body’ 
(in medicine). 

Compare— 

Punj. hattha, (hand), a measure of IB", kifhi (wood), saddle. 
It may be noted that ellipsis plays an important jrart in the 
making of technical terms. Certain thoughts expressed primarily 
by a number of words are little by little restricted to a small number 
of words or even a single word. 

jal'dhdrd = jal dMri ke nice balfhe rah'ne ki tapsiyi 
yog — alsd tap jia se dtmi nr psr'mstmi U yog prdpta 
ho sake. 

bandobaatm — bkdmikar lagkne nr ekatra Itar'ne U 
bandobasta. 

etc., etc. 


2. viil. Religious and Social Restrictions. 

The seal of religion restricts meaning. 

Examples— 

grantha (book), a sacred book as of the sikhs. 
maadlr (house), temple. 

akrdddka (devotion), devotional offering to manes. 

sad kir ta n (recitation), singing of holy songs. 

litt (sport, performance), acting of the life of Krishna. 

muhdrta (time), auspicious moment. 

ydtrd (journey), pilgrimage. 

praadd (favour), sacred food. 

Customs also have restricted terminology. 
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Compare— 

shidi (happiness), marriage, 
bar'll (anniversary), death anniversary, 
map^an (shaving), tonsure ceremony of a child, 
kriyi (action), funeral ceremony, 
gmni (going), going home with a bride, 
brat (vow), fast, Punj. varat. 

■Aid (cloth), a red cloth worn at ceremonies. 

Punj. tadikir ( < ladikira, ceremony), funeral. 

Native words are often replaced by terms belonging to higher 
levels of society. In such cases, the word displaced tends to vanish 
in favour of the term supplanting it, unless it is retained in special 
connotations. 

Compare— 

riji (Skt. king), now means a Hindu prince, and Per. bid 1 
•bib = king. 

tltbi (Skt. date), now applies to lunar days, and Per. tirikh 
= date of the Christian month, 
tip (Skt. warmth), fever, and Per. gar'rai = warmth, heat. 

Note that the words mrgayi, hunting, game, and Akhefak, 
have been replaced by Per. ihlkir, and ■hlkiri. Similar replace¬ 
ments are gaptacar, spy, by Per. jiidi j ./.is, servant, by Per. 
nUkar; ad yin, garden, by Ar. big j xhighra, soon, by Per. 
jaidi, etc. 


2. lx. Historical and Geographical Reatriclom. 

History and Geography also place restrictions. 

Compare— 

divili (a line of lamps), the Diwali festival in'October-Novem- 
ber in celebration of Rama’s return to Ayodhya. 
daihah’rd (the tenth day), the tenth of Ashvin lunar month in 
celebration of RAma’s victory over RAvana. 
hlj'rl (left, given up), the era which started from the date 
when Mohammad left Mecca for'Medina, 
gadar (rebellion), the Indian Mutiny of 1857. 
iftkkliliihi (Sikh rule), anarchy and disorder that prevailed 
in the Punjab after Ranjit Singh's death. 
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bki'diti (donor of lakhs), Qutub-ud-din Aibak who was a 
very liberal King. 

gaAgi (river), the sacred river Gauges, 
rikdk (sea, river), the Indus river, 
dlkkkse (south), the Southern India, 
pfirab (east). Eastern U. P. and Bihar, 
himfilay (the abode of snow), the series of mountains in 
Northern India. 

bikissr (a beautiful city), name of a particular town in 
Rajasthan. 


2. a. Proper Names. 

The above are some of the instances of common nouns becoming 
proper. A common name may also be understood as proper. We 
say maiajr'giri, Malai Hills, not knowing that Malai in Dravidian 
means * mountain ’. Compare also— 

Isda'por ahalsar, which would mean the city of the town of 
Krpya. 

bikiner sugar, the city of beautiful city, 
gir'afir shahar, the town of the hill town, 
kisdnsuln disk, the country of the country of Hindus. 
y4. p L prddt, the province of the Uttar Provinces. 

In fact par, air (< sugar), pL (province), ithAn have lost 
their original meaning in the above examples and become parts of 
compound proper nouns. 

Descriptive names of persons and places are similarly restricted, 
rsdshldhst (the holder of a flute), lord Krpya. 
aar'aiAk (the man lion), an incarnation of Vipju connected 
with the story of Prah’lid. 
baridvdr (the gate of Vipju), Hardwar. 
poAjdb, (the land of the five rivers), the Punjab, 
prayfig (the centre of sacrifices), Allahabad. 

Patronymic and matronymic names are applied generally to the 
bead and not to all the children as their literal meaning denotes. 
Examples— 

v d aadav (son of Vasudeva), pdrtlu (son of Prthi), Aijuna 

Kipps gfibgay (son ofGangd), Bhipna 
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jin'ki (daughter of Janaka), Sita. 

Linear names may also be considered here. 

Examples— 

righav (a descendant of Raghu), or raghnn as t das (one who 
is the joy of Raghu’s family), or raghonith, the master of Raghus, 
for Rama ; pih<J av > a member of Pandu's family, for the five 
Pandavas. 

Names for God, bhag'vin, (the Fortunate Being), ilhvar (the 
Lord), par'mitmfi (the Supreme Soul); for earth, prthvi (the ex¬ 
panded), bhfimi (the stationary); for hell, aarak (an unpleasant 
place); for heaven, avarga (the shining place), are also originally 
common nouns which now denote proper names. 

Titles and surnames come to denote definite persons in a locality. 
Rai Sahib, Rao Bahadur, Dewan Bahadur, Gandhiji, Sapru, Varma, 
Vajpai, Dvivediji, etc. generally refer to single persons according to the 
associations of the speaker and the listener. 

Nicknames are also of this type. 

Also compare the pen-names of poets and writers which system 
has, probably, come from Persian. These are now proper names, 
in fact, as niriUL, soman, baccan, Stalin, rfikeah, premi, etc. 

These titles are further restricted if they are rare, as— 
ak'bar— Jalal-ud-din Akbar bh Ar'teado —Ha rishcha nd ra 
shire hinda— Raja Shiv vikramiditya —Chandra- 

Prasad gupta 11. 

As a matter of fact, most of our proper names are actually com¬ 
mon nouns. But they are restricted to particular persons and 
places. 

Compare— 

shiv, one who does good bhag’vati, a lady of fortune 
gmri, a white girl durgi, the inaccessible 

ilihibid, a town of goddess bhaf'a*r, a town of warriors 
jodb'por, a town of warriors ptukc'vapi a place with five 

banyan trees. 

lambodar, long-bellied, knsnhhakarpa, one with pitcher-like 
ears, gir'dhiri, one who holds the hill, krfpa, a black man, 
gapssh, the lord of people, hanamin, one with a chin, hi ailay, 
an abode of snow, gopil, one who takes care of cows, are all signifi¬ 
cative words so much to that, even as names, they are translated. 
But they are restricted in their connotation. 



til 


mroRTiuir vAaunom 

ti 


We have noted before that a proper name may be further res- 
tricted by a lurname or adjunct (p. 173). 


2. il. Grammatical Restrictions. 

Specialization of parts of speech, declensions and conjugations, 
terminations of gender and number, prefixes and suffixes, is a 
common feature of the analytical Hindi evolved from the synthetical 
Sanskrit. Single words or word-fragments have when upon them¬ 
selves the function of several semantemes. 

Examples— 

M has taken the place of Skt. -ear, tans, -iyas, -iffhe and a 
large number of terminations of the instrumental and the ablative 

cates. 

The plural terminations -Ah and the oblique -oh in modern Hindi 
serve the purpose of a host of ancient terminations. 

The simplification of so many nominal and verbal forms of 
Sanskrit is another instance of specialization. 

The subject mainly concerns morphology and should not detain 
us here. 

In English, the definite article is used to narrow the extent of 
signification. Hindi has no definite article. It, however, employs 
various devices to define meaning. These are— 

(1) Qualifying words, such as adjectives, adverbs and pionouns. 

Compare hd'mi, man, and eacct kd'mi, a truthful man, atyanta 

aocfak id'mi, an extremely good man, vah id'ini, that man. 

(2) The perception of nearness common to the speaker and the 
hearer, akahar jto, go to the city; vah skhl a* iyk, he came 
from the school; peg he alee, under the tree. Also note that do¬ 
th in the Punjab is the land between the Beas and the Sutlej, and in 
the United Provinces (now Uttar Pradesh) between the Ganges and 
thejamuna. cMh in Allahabad and Benares are different *square 
markets’ and are readily understood there. 

It is this common perception which has specialised the signifi¬ 
cation of the names of certain persons and places which were, 
originally, common nouns. 

Fill in pin 

dadhn, <* <»«, river, > H. rfadha, the Indus, Sindh province. 
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gafigfi (lit. a river) > Later Skt, and Hindi a ‘the Ganges’ 

shyim sandar, the black beauty, for Kriihna the black one. 

gir'ndr (< glrlnagar, a hill town), a hill station in Gujrat. 

himfilay (the abode of snow), the name of the series of moun¬ 
tains in India. 

p4tan ( < Skt. patfanam, city), is the name of a town in 
Gujrat. 

devi (goddess), Goddess Durgfi. 

Also consider words expressing relationship. Even if the relation 
exists on one side only, reference is unmistakable, mfitfi 
my or our mother has come, pUi ji ktkU hSLfc, where is your 
father ? 

The perception may be supported and defined by signs made by 
the eyes or the hands or by other gestures. 

Certain words refer to specific objects on account of their com¬ 
mon use, at— 

dakflp (south). South India, viliyat (country), England. 

(3) Past utterances of the speaker. Once the definite sense is 
grasped, the same sense may continue to attach to the word through¬ 
out the further course of conversation. Ctrl ne ssm'jhi Id ve fij 
iefige, parantu sfihab ae patra talc sta likhfi, vah devi ghab'rfii 
—kart to kyfi kare ? 

Here strl and devi refer to the particular woman named Rddhfi 
in the story, and vo and efihab to her husband who is a police 
officer. 

Restrictions of this kind are common in narratives, descriptions 
and compositions and between persons who have a common under¬ 
standing of the subject. 

(4) Sometimes a closer definition is required, ssslydb, man, 

palace, and patra, paper, for example, are restricted in 
bbgha sniyfih, the old man, rfij t s s a h a l , royal palace, and aamfiefir 
patra, newspaper. But they are still indefinite, unless there be other 
factors in the situation which tend to tingle out an individual, 

(5) A definite sense spreads from one word to others placed in 
relation to it 

Examples— 

malfine us'lco bkhu ae pak'yi. Here bdk* meant'her am*. 
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(6) Emphasis results in specialisation of this type. 

Compare— 

rArn vahiA m A gayA, Rama (perhaps none other), came 
away from that place. 

rim vahAA se A gayA, Rama came away from that place, he 
might have gone to some other, 
rim vahAA se A gay A, Rama has come and he is here. 


3. GENERALIZATION. 

(i) Vaous Terms. 

(ii) Transference. 

(iii) Analogical Generalisation. 

(iv ) Fioure or Speech. 

(v) Differentiation. 

( vi) Omission of the modifying sense. 

( vii) Species to Genus. 

( viii ) COMMONIZATION OF PROPER NAMES. 


Generalization is a relative term. In a sense, every word other 
than the name of an individual is general. It is specialized or restric¬ 
ted in comparison with the more general term. Dog is only less 
general than animal, bulldog less general than dog, and Jack still less 
general than bulldog. VAjapyAyana holds that all words are ex- 
presnve of * class \ We restrict them by relative use. 

Widening, it is true, appears to be comparatively rare. Since 
the aim of the language is to express thought more and mote 
adequately, it follows that language tends rather to a more precise 
than to a les precise application of a word. 


3. i. Vagwe Terms. 

Still in our language there are numerous words of vague or com¬ 
plex signification, such as aoefaA, good, tmrA, bad, bahnt, much, 
which have a host of shaded meanings. 

In every language there is a special stock of words that mean 
little or nothing, but may stand for almost anything, as traata, thing. 
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bahut acchd, all right, very well, ek bit kak'ai k3, I have to 
say one thing, abhi kiye detl bll, I shall do it jtm now, aari 
annlye, please listen a little, etc. 

Such unconscious “ flourishes ” in speech were once used in a 
definite sense, but now they have faded into a vague and shadowy 
condition. 

The word becomes so very general that it ceases to distinguish 
anything in particular from everything else. That is, a term that 
can be applied to everything means nothing, as a man who is equally 
intimate with everybody has no real friends. 

More examples— 

idmi, a man, a woman, a human being including a child, 
sab'ji, greenery, vegetation, vegetable, herb, etc. 
ghdm'nd, to move, to stroll, to walk, to rotate, etc. 
log, people, men, women, children, any persons in plural. » 
alri, woman, lady, wife. 


3. U. Transference. 

Many examples of so«alled widening are in reality cases of 
transference, from time to place, from one sense to another, from 
part to whole, from one part to another, from one object to another 
similar object, from one profession to another, and so on. The 
phenomenon of polysemy has already been dealt with in Chapter 
III, and it has been noted how meanings of words expand. Expan¬ 
sion by transference will be discussed in the next section. A few 
examples may be given here. 

advas^ name of a month, a song sung in that month, 
far dais, France, printed cloth from France, 
bhdr, load, responsibility, 
pifh, back, seat, chair, throne, 
tnakdo, residence, building, house, homeland, 
devi, goddess, a lady. 

Compare Punj. ksffl, thorn, a small scale, a swelling in the 
throat, a fish-bone (also H. kddfd), dryness or roughness of the 
tongue, a spur. 

Giy. pa(, cloth, a curtain, a badge, a scarf, a roll, a catalogue, 
schedule, a map. 
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The effect of analogy hat already been disc lined. Correspon¬ 
dence of shape, length, breadth, size or function may be applied to 
other objects and thus words are extended in application, filcaf is 
extended from 'railway ticket’ to a 'pass', ‘stamp’ and 'receipt'. lf| 
■Ahab, a lord, is applied to the Viceroy, Commander-in-chief, provin¬ 
cial governors, even if they were not lords. ptq4 ( < Skt. pufakam, 
fold, pocket, wallet), packet, pAJA, worship, offering, bribe, fine. 
Also note kAA{A, thorn, used for 'fish-bone' or m ini, mosquito, a 
wart; pAAch, tail, tail-end, appendage. 

Compare— 

Punj. car, pegi overgrown skin. 

Guj. cAApaf (a clasp), a lock, the key of a machine, a screw- 
press, a fish-hook, an instrument of torture. 

Real or assumed resemblance in appearance, function or relation 
thus tempts us to use the words denoting one class for other clattcs 
of objects. 


3. iv. Figure of Speech. 

Generalization may be due to some special figure of speech. 
Examples— 

cAyAmapi (a head ornament), best. 

cappA (the breadth of four fingers), a little space. 

H., P. cniA (shirt), body. 

sAr'dAa, a blind man (after Surdas, the blind poet.) 

Compare Punj. hi ( < Per. hAfla, scholar who has learnt the 
Qoran), a blind man. 

The verb is the pan of speech which presents the most numerous 
examples of expansion. Note the meaning of baaAuA, in har'd! 
hauAnA, to make a chair, hajAusat bauAnA, to cut hair, kit/ ko 
haaAaA, to befool, kAixi baoAaA, to accomplish tome work, etc.: 
kar'aA, to do, in ghar kar'aA, to build a house, to settle, ro(i 
kar'uA, to cook food, aAf kar'aA, to make dean, (hikAnA kar'uA, 
to find a place, rAj kar'aA, to administer, pAr kar'aA, to go across, 
etc.; rak'aA in rah rak'd hal, she.livci there, kfcaye rah'nA^to keep 
standing, rah'tte das leave it, klsi Isa rah'te, in some one’s presence, 
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rah rah har, again and again, rah JAad, to be left, etc. 
Alio tee the chapter on Idiom and Usage. 


3. v. Differentiation. 

Of synonymous terms, one may be differentiated by being geufr 
ralized in meaning. 

Compare— 

giiv, village, dehit, the village and its fields. 

patti, leaf, patra, leaf, paper, newspaper. 

gappa, gossip, false story, galpa, a short story, false or true. 

dis, servant, Per. baidi (servant), man. 

dtra, painting, Per. naqshi (painting), chart, map. 


3. vi. Omiaaion of the Modifying Sense. 

Some words imply objects or actions of a particular nature. In 
course of time the modifying sense elides and the word denotes the 
whole class. 

Examples— 

Skt. ghofaka, a poor horse, > ghofi, a horse. 

Ski. karpafa, old cloth, > kap'fi, cloth. 

Skt. gaveyapi, search after a lost cow, now means *search'. 

Skt. gof(hi, cow's assembly, means 'assembly'. 

Skt. mauna, the silent conduct of a sage, now means *silence*. 

Skt. sthili, an earthen dish, > H. thill, a plate. 


3. vii. Spedaa to Genoa. 

Instead of designating one category only the word may come to 
designate the whole class, as— 

mil ( < mitr, mother), woman. 

dins (orig. a copper coin), price. 

rnpoyi (rupee), money, as in buhwt si topo y i cdhiya 

bhii (brother), kinsmen, friends, 

ayihi (black ink), ink of any colour. 
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In the Punjab iUtIU (Shiva's temple) — temple, fhaU (love- 
tongs of the Rajput lover, named Dhola) *= lovesong. 

Compare Mar. k tda mh a r i for ‘novel’ after Bipa’s work with 
this title. 

Instead of denoting one set of things a word may extend to more 
than one set. 

Examples— 

praji (Skt. children), subjects, children. 

aaaur or Punj. soh'ri, wife’s or husband’s father, < ahva- 
ahura (Skt. husband’s father), 
var (Skt. chosen husband), husband, bridegroom. 
t,t..U.i (Ar. saksi, a tcnt-pitchcr), a labourer (in the Punjab 
and Sindh). 

nal (pipe), water-pump, spout, tube, tap, cylindrical case. 
d6dh (milk), milk of animals, juice of plants, 
barfa (Per. snow), snow, icc. 

Sometimes the word denoting one sex is used for the whole class, 
male as well as female. 

Examples— 

ghofk, horse and mare toti, parrot, male and female 

bWA, he and she-cat kstti, dog and bitch. 

Note also that there is no word to denote oppaate sex in the 
following— 

jog'nd, glow-worm ulld, owl, mtcchay, mosquito 
khat'mal, gnat mak'yi, locust mSad, Myna bird 

cil, vulture, etc. 

A word in singular may be used for plural, as bktu, brother, 
brethren, patthar, stone, stones, ret, sand, sands, JAa'var, animal, 
animals. 

3. vilL Commonixatlon of Proper Name#. 

Proper names made common are also cates of generalisation. 

In yaahodi hamire ghar ki iakysssi h3, b sl tpml means an 

auspicious girl. 

In kaliyog ke bfaim, bum means a brave man (ironically), 
bhsurat, an actor (after Bharata, the father of Indian Drama.) 
ysAf T » T (name of the brother of RAvana), a traitor. 
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Bufii, a thin person (after Majnu of Iranian legend). 
ahaAkarAcArya is now a common epithet of the religious 
heads of the sect founded by ShaAkarAcArya. 

Extensions are also available in titles, class-names and surnames, 

ftl— 

aefh (the best person), a rich man, a shopkeeper (in Sind). 
cAA^Al (one sprung from a Sudra father and Brahman 
mother), Sudra. 

aAg 'rea (Englishman), erroneously used for all whitemen, 
Europeans and Americans. 

baAgAli may be living in Benares, Allahabad or in the Punjab, 
ldiatri may not be a warrior, as the word denotes, but also a 
businessman. 

mAr'vAyi is not necessarily a resident of Marwar. 
yavan (orig. Greek), a non-Hindu. 
rAmi (Roman), a Turk, a European. 
phiraAgi (Frank), applies to a European or Eurasian. 

Also note common names among Hindi speakers, such as krgpa, 
rAm, hari, mohan, aohan, nAnak, gaAgA, pretn, chofA, bAAke, 
rAdhA, which apply to hundreds of men in India. 

Also consider the folk names which are proper only in form— 
dAmAahAh, an insolvent person, ahekh cilli, dreamer, IA1 
bajkakkay, a wiseacre. 


4. OTHER TRANSFERENCES. 

( i ) PlJORATlON. 

(a ) Association. 

( b) Cultural Degradation. 

( c ) Fioure of Speech. 

(d) Specialization. 

(ii) Amelioration. 

( a ) Association. 

( b) Figure of Speech. 

( c) Ellipsis. 

(iii} Concretion. 

(a) Personification. 

(b) Qualitv or State for Object. 

(c) Quality or State for Place. 
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(d) Action for Object. 

(e) Action for Waoes. 

( f} Action for Place. 

(g) Ellipsis. 

(h ) Modifiers. 

(i) Grammatical liaoe. 

(iv) Abstraction. 

(a ) Symbolic Representation. 

( b ) Action for Quality. 

( c ) Object for Quality. 

( d ) Object for Action. 

(e) Adjectivization. 

( f) Differentiation. 

(g) Metaphor. 

{v) Synecdoche. 

(a) Part-Whole. 

(b) Singular-Plural. 

(vi) Metonymy. 

(a ) Cause-Effect. 

( b) Receptacle-Contents. 

(c) Place-Product. 

(d) Author-Writino. 

( e) The Sion and the Sionified. 

( vii) Analogical Transference. 

( viii) Allied Transference. 

(ix ) Evolutionary Transference. 


4. Other TrusferiBCM. 

“The name of anything", says Aristotle, "is either its own name 
or (Hie transferred to it from something e'se”. The Romans had the 
proverb: “Everything has two handles”. This is very true of words. 
Almost every conception has two aspects*—subjective and objective. 
A thing or person is either an active agent or an affected object. 
There is close reliance between the cause and the effect, between the 
part and the whole, between the place and its product, etc. Trans* 
ference of meaning occurs between two allied ideas or aspects of an 
idea. It relates to things specially, temporally or casually asmdated, 
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Specialization and generalization are also cases of transference, 
the transference of species into genus and genus into species. Under 
this section, however, we shall discuss the causes and incidence of 
forms of transferences other than restriction and generalization. 


4 L Pejoratlon. 

Descent, we know, is easy, and words, like people, show a pro¬ 
pensity to fall away from their better selves. Moreover, it is in the 
nature of human frailty to take pleasure in looking for a vice or a 
fault behind a quality. 


4. 1(a). Association. 

Semantic pejoration is mainly due to the bad associations in 
which words are frequently used in the current language. 

A Almost any term of reproach or word that suggests inferiority 
may come to imply moral badness. 

Examples— 

■oar (boar), a rascal ghafiyd (less), inferior, mean 

dradri (little), prostitute hefhd (lower), mean 
daridra (poor), wretched csy^ll (of low caste), wretch 
guA^i (from Gond tribe ?), a disorderly characterless person. 

Compare Punj. mandi (<Skt. manda, slow), bad. 

B. The degeneration of terms designating servants may also be 
noted here. 

daayn (orig. a tribal name), a slave, a Sudra, dis'ti, service, 
thraldom, chok'rd (a boy), mental servant. 

Punj. guild (Per. ghnttna, servant), a joker. 

0. Fashions exist in words as well as in dress. Some words fall 
into disrepute simply by being neglected by educated people, so that 
they become in course of time thefpeculiar property of the backward 
people. Words used by rustic people and avoided by urban speakers 
become vulgarisms. 

lapfha (tuff), penis, a fool ghapti (bell), penis 
pdid'ni, to break wind eod'ad (to urge), to copulate. 

Abo compare the expression nun bhi slpaf shah'ri has you 
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are cunning, and vah gaAvAr hal, he is a fool; cf. d«Uu or 
Punj. (villager), rustic, uncultured. 

D. There are certain occupations and conditions in life the also- 
ciations of which are the reverse of noble or distinguished. 

ctmiri (the work of a cobbler), mischief, cheating, 
wii (from a forest), wild, barbarian, 
cnbe (caturvedi Brahmans;, a gluttonous class, 
dev'dasi (god’s servant), dancing harlot. 
paA4A(< pa^dita a Brahman), toll-collcctor at a river,coolie, 
cf. pfni pditde in Eastern U. P. and Bihar railway stations, 
mahijan (a big man), a Bania. 

E. Sometimes the element joined to the original meaning is 
derived from the context. 

cAl (movement), a wicked move, as in cAt call, played a trick, 
lati ( < Ar. Plat, habit), mischievous, Punj., U'ts 
gandha, bA (smell), for bad smell, 
dhakgi (one with a method), selfish, cunning. 

Compare H., Punj., Lah. calittar (< Skt. caritra, conduct), 
fraud, Guj. hil (condition), wretched circumstances. 

F. Take words which have developed meanings opposite to the 
original ones. 

astir (orig. means 'lord of life’), demon, is degraded on account 
of the supposed negative prefix. 
mAhur (< Ski. madhara, sweet), poison, 
gah'ri chan’nA, to be friends, to be enemies. 

(Ar. enemy), husband, master. 

Opposite terms are related terms, and transference of related 
ideas is easy. 


4. 1(b). Cultural Degradation. 

In some words degradation is the result of change in our cultural 
thinking. 

pturuf (highest being, soul, body), meaning person, shows our 
egotism. 

MkAt (past), pros (living beings)«»djin, evil spirit. 
aAt (< Skt. aputra. sonless), wretched, 
krpsf (pitiable), miser. 
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(Note hete the effect of cultural thinking on meaning change. 
The Aryan* have thought that a miserly fellow is pitiable, and that 
one who does not give away his money in charity is an enemy). 

A. Words connected with superstitions become,;degraded. Words 
for ‘left* (being inauspicious) are liable to deterioration and replace¬ 
ment. Compare kbarva, khabbi, which now mean 'crippled’, in 
Bombay bud. 

jammd and other place-names are not mentioned in the morning 
for fear of their inauspiciousness. 

Also see the section on “Euphemism" in the last chapter for 
more examples. 

*• Consider, too, the effect of pretentiousness and desire to be 
elegant, learned or rational. 

mohan'bhog (lit. an attractive food), starch pudding, 
laghushadkd (small doubt), small bathroom, urinating. 
miUpriiid (the big food), meat, 
carap'ddsi (the servant of the feet), shoe. 

Compare the Oriya name amrtabhdp^* f° r the papaw fruit, 
and the Punj. kayib par'sdd for starch pudding. 

0. Borrowed words are generally degraded in another country. 
Compare the following Perso-Arabic words in Hindi— 

oiklk (active), tricky kbalifi (caliph), barber 

bdvard (steward), cook vakil (Ar. magistrate), pleader 
dirogi (officer), jail warden mfcdj (condition), pride 
kAnbn'go (law officer), a daldl (manager), go-between, 
village accountant broker 

khda'bi in slang Hindi and Bengali means ‘prostitute’ < Per. 
Ar. adssqdh, shrine. 

Also Compare Punj. japfar'inaln (gentleman), a showy moder¬ 
nized person, or Telugu pUle, son, H. pUM, puppy. 

D- The effects of party warfare, of offensive nationality and of the 
strife of interests and of opinions, often give rise to bad senses of words, 
snaalim ligi (member of the Muslim League), a narrow¬ 
minded Muslim. 

hab’abi (Abbyiinian), black barbarian 
yavaa (Greek), foreigner barbar (from Turkey), 
gori (white), a westerner Barbarian 

(kal (Tommy), a white kafahalA (castrated), a 

soldier of a low rank Muslim 
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pktni|J (Frank), a foreigner aghori (Shivite), hateful, 
mosltl'mdn (Muslim), savage dirty 

jApAai mil, cheap goods as Uhlrl (hag, a rogue (like a 
from Japan Lahori). 

Note that in the Punjab, they say basir'ii (hag and mal'tiai 
(hag. Also note paahto bol’od in Punjabi denoting ‘nonsense talk’. 

E. Terms belonging to the controversies of religion and politics 
suffer a like degeneration. 

The word piliha^s has an interesting history. It was for¬ 
merly used in quite a good sense. But now it has come to mean the 
very opposite. A sect of ascetics, who were non-Buddhists, were 
called pdfagf^h (pdsapddh,) by the Emperor Asoka and were 
awarded royal gifts by him. Manu uses the word in the sense of 
non-Brahmanical. Later on, Vai$i)avas began to apply the term to 
sects other than theirs. It came to acquire the general meaning of 
‘unbeliever’, ‘sinner’, ‘rogue’, dryn samdji is now taken to mean a 
hypercritical fellow by antagonistic sects. Similarly pmrdpilt has 
come to mean a superstitious or hyperritualistic fellow by the others. 
More examples arc— 

cdrvdk (eloquent), pagan, nBkar'ahdhi, beaurocracy. 
sdmrdjyavdd (imperialism), despotism, corrupted administra¬ 
tion, enslaving of other nations. 

vedddti ( well versed in the Vedinta philosophy), non-believer. 

Compare Fascism, Nazism, Bolschevism, Tory, Conservative, or 
Catholic in European languages, or note that the meaning of Hlssdd 
in Persian is thief, rascal 

Sometimes people who subscribe to these ideas in practice feel 
shy of the names which have suffered from pejoration. Real impe¬ 
rialists will never acknowledge their formal adherence to imperialism, 
but try to pass it off as democracy, nationalism, etc. 


t 1(c). Figure of Speeds. 

The word takes its first step on the downward path when it is 
used in slight and jocose disparagement. Gradually it becomes a 
term of contempt or reprobation, 
ksfrst (presence, lord), rogue, 
rdy e dh ab (the title of Rai Sahib), sycophant. 
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bhaktaji (a devotee), trecherous, also used for a potter. 

In the Punjab common people generally resent being called ‘Rai 
Sahib'. 

Abo compare terms of flattery and politeness, 
mahdrdj (emperor), Sir 
abri (prosperity), any person, Mr. 
shrimda (the prosperous person), any man. 
deviyo nr aajjano (goddesses and goodmcn), ladies and men! 
•ar'ddr (chief), any Sikh (in Punjabi). 

A. When words are used euphemistically, they become degenera* 
ted. When a word b degraded another takes its place and becomes 
degraded in turn. 

•hmc (cleanliness), {aft^ (shelter), jadgal (forest), bdhar (out¬ 
side), jhdyd (sweeping, cf. purging), have been replacing one another, 
as English ‘lavatory*, ‘closet’, ‘latrine’, ‘bathroom’, etc. 

Vide the section on Euphemism in the last chapter. 

S* Exaggeration clips the actual power of words, as in— 
virdf aabhi (a universal assembly), a big meeting, 
pralay'kiri drshya (doom-making scene), dreadful scene, 
gmxab ki bit (a tyrranous thing), a strange thing, 
kamdl bo gayd (it is perfection !), well done. 

0- Words used in the superlative degree tend to lose their force 
and dignity. 

shreftha (best), good; attain (best), good, as in atyattam, very 
good. 

Compare also bahut acchd, very well, all right, simply meaning 
‘yes’. 

D. Words possessed of a very strong meaning become less forcible 
in expression by being constantly used. Emotional words tend to 
deteriorate. 

mahdahay and bdbd, titles of respect in Bengal and U. P. are 
disliked in the Punjab. 

dsvi (goddess), a girl, a woman. 

atlshay, ativ, atimdtra (extremely), alxnkik (unearthly), ad- 
bkttt (strange), mean simply ‘very’, or ‘much’. 

*• Irony also results in the degradation of meaning. 

Examples— 

■add suhdgan (never separate from a husband), prostitute 
vdridg'ad (a nymph), prostitute 
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bhott (innocent}, itupid sidhi (straight), fool. 

1 1(d). Sped alia tion. 

Degeneration may alio spring from specialization. 

Compare— 

aadanrga (union), copulation nmbhog (enjoyment), sexual 
of wife and husband enjoyment 

rati (love), sexual enjoyment pin*, to drink, to drink wine. 
In Punjabi nasal (from Arabic for ‘action’) means an act of 
intoxication. 

Sometimes a word shows deterioration in some of its uses, but 
maintains itself in others. Such words are still in the midway, i. e. 
they are used both in their ordinary and bad senses. 

fcavA, air, evil effect caIt'll, region, brothel 

piai, drink, drink wine Iclrya, teacher, undertaker 

chan'ni, to be filtered, to be chak'nk, to be satiated, to be 
used as an intoxicant intoxicated. 

Punj. rap)l, a widow, a prostitute. 

Some suffixes have a specialized sense of degradation, as in— 
bltlai, talkative dabbA, a subservient UAg'fA, lame. 

For details see section 3, chapter II on “Evolution of Meaning". 

4. 1L Amelioration. 

Just as improvement in the physical, moral or social realm is more 
difficult than regression, so also is the case with words. 


i 11(a). Association. 

Amelioration of meaning may be due' to the association of a word 
with a high personality or a cultured object. 

krfpa, kAssha (dark), the dark-coloured Viyju. 

**•**■■ (umbrella), royal umbrella, an ornamental umbrella 
over an idoL 

bkjfoa (terrible), a warrior, after Dev a Vrata, the great hem. 
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In every province children are named after a big penonality, 
although the name may originally have a bad meaning. 

The stamp of religion ameliorates meaning as in— 
jdp (< Skt. jalpa, to talk), prayers, 
mandlr (house), temple. 

Isalaab (pitcher), a ceremonial pitcher, 
mukti (release), salvation of the soul, 
grantha (book), for the sikhs means their holy scriptures, and 
thin, place, for the Jaikrishnis in the Punjab means ‘a temple*. 


4. 11(b). Figure of Speech. 

The whimsicality of affection takes delight in transforming 
abusive words into caresses, buddhd and pdgal, mad, have lost 
their abusive sense, especially when parents, elderly people or even 
friends use them. We have discussed the force of cacophemiim in 
the last chapter. 


4. 11(c). Ellipsis. 

Ellipsis of the modifying adjective but retention of that modifying 
sense is responsible for the amelioration of a large number of words. 
Examples— 

mahal (house), palace, i.e. tynkir (orig. tlthlvdr, a 

royal house day), festival 

shakun, a good omen gaddi (cushion), throne 

snuhdrta (time), an keahlaJ, having long hair 

auspicious time kulin, of a good family. 
nim (Punj. nii) good name, fame; Punj. slh (breath, mo¬ 
ment), auspicious day. 

These may be compared with words in which modifying sense is 
omitted, as— 

kap'fd (old cloth), cloth gilds (glassware,) a tumbler 
kafhMti (a wooden vessel), bhdd ^d (earthenware^ 

a tub utensils. 

It is interesting to note a few of the many instances of the diver* 
genes towards degradation, on the one hand, and to elevation on 
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the other, among associated pain and groups of word*. 

Compare— 

■aftfn, very few, but aa'glaat, many. 
mUjriUi, cheap, free, but aa'mol, valuable. 

■Agar, clever, (from aagar) but ndg'ri, the cultivated script, 
paribhdfd, definition, but paribhdqaq, centure. 


4. UL Concretion. 

The tranrformation of an abstract meaning to a concrete one is 
quite common in Hindi. An abstract word, instead of keeping its 
abstract sense, instead of remaining the exponent of an action, a 
quality, or a state, becomes the name of a material object. In 
general, concrete meanings are earlier than abstract ones. But, 
sometimes the abstract meaning comes first. 

Examples— 

nibandha (cf. composition), sohdg (Skt. aaubhdgya), a 

essay marriage song 

upanyds (statement), novel admagrl (collection), material 
tuUlv (stretch), a cord parivdr (covering), family 

etc., etc. 

The main categories of this kind of transference may now be 
considered. 


4. lU(a). Personification. 

Abstract things may be personified, as stint, death, prem, love. 
Compare dharma in Skt. dkarnta ev hato hanti, righteousness 
killed may kill. 

With this may be considered the metaphorical compounds virah- 
*** the fire of separation, vicdr'dhdri, a current of ideas, 
▼Myddhan, the wealth of knowledge. 

Also note the idioms, in which abstract terms have been associated 
with concrete actions, dvdx b3(h gai, the voice is hoarse, iant 
kks gal, honour is lost, bdt nydad, to surt a rumour; etc. 

Some abstract objects am represented in concrete form. Fame 
baa white colour in Sanskrit literature, infamy is black, passion or 
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anger is red, joy is white and so on- The Hindus, the Chinese and 
the Gypsies represent sorrow or mourning by white colour. Red is 
used for danger, green for ‘all clear’, white for peace, etc. 


4-. 111(b). Qpality or State for Object. 

One striking use of the abstract for the concrete is the application 
of the name of a quality to a person or thing, as in English “she is 
perfection”. This is the reverse of personification. 

Examples— 

devta (godhood), god jnss'tdL popularity, public 

birdd'ri (brotherhood), aafedi (whiteness), white* 

brethren washing, lime 

Mbit (greenery), vegetable jskti (birth), caste 
padya (recitation), poem (adya (recitation), prose 
shalsti (power), spear. 


4. 111(c). Quality or State for Place. 

Sometimes, though rarely, we find a word denoting quality or 
state used for place, as in— 

durgati (bad condition), hell vita (residence), hotel 
tirtha (pilgrimage), a holy jantar mantar (charms), 

place observatory. 

4. 111(d). Action for object. 

The name of an action is sometimes transferred to its subject or 
to its object. 

Compare— 

katar'ni (cutting), scissors eatari (riding), rider 
•atari (riding), vehicle pAjaa (worshipping), offerings 

bhtij (meeting), gift kbiai (eating), food 

neqti (invitation), feast hhlkfi (begging), begged food 
poknAc (teaching), receipt poraekAr (placing in front), 

prise. 
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The Mine may be used for the object which in any way is affected 
by the activity. More examples— 

Watt (art), machine phat'kaa (thrashing), hulk. 

Compare Punj. pkjhap (wiping), a duster, Lahndi p^sy 
(lowing), manure, H., Punj. kat'raa (cutting), cut-piecci. 


4. 111(e). Action for Wage*. 

Some words stand for action ns well as wages, 
cirii, sa wing, wages for dhulii, washing, charges for 

sawing washing 

silAi, sewing, and charges kMfii, cutting, and charges 
plait, grinding, and charges ban'vii, charges for making. 


4 111(f). Action for Place. 

Some actions come to stand for places. 

Examples— 

jhar'ni (ooze), a spring athio (staying), place 

■tisadrap (turning out), exit pil'ni (bringing up), cradle 
eaAgam (meeting), meeting thiyi (Pkt. tha^, collecting), 
plat* platform. 

Compare H„ Punj. Ufh a h (sitting), sitting room. 


4 111(f). Ellipsis. 

Concretion of meaning is very commonly the result of ellipsis, as 
in— 

cotl, spring ‘harvest’ ply 'A (yellow), a yellow Dhoti 

aidfcn (upright), honest man kacct (uncooked), food 

cooked in water. 

Skt kaccara, dirty, > H. kacVA, fragments. 

Ellipsis generally results in substantivization. 

Mon examples— 

bad ‘persons’ bay*, big ‘people’ 

Skt (ikys, to be covered, H. pah, excretion ( — gakya 
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pa44rtha). Compare Punj. bitt, black *snake’, nffl (big), an 
ancestor. 


4. 111(h). Modifiers. 

Sometime!, through modifiers which make general terms restric¬ 
ted, abstract terms become concrete. 

Compare— 

klesh, torture, It'isi kleah, so much torture, rim ki ideah, 
torture inflicted on Rama. 

icchi, desire, meri icchi, my wish, meri ek iccbi, one 
wish of mine. 


4. Ul(i). Grammatical Use. 

Gender and number of abstract terms in Hindi suggests that 
such terms have been concreted, as— 

Mas. irim, rest, prem, love, mob, illusion. 

Fem. prirthaal, request, bavi, air, pain, 
pi. (armiyU, summer days, Ip'tUyel, hardships. 


4. Iv. Abstraction. 

Abstraction, it may be remarked, is a consequence of linguistio 
culture. Most of the backward peoples have not yet developed the 
tense of abstracting their concrete terms. In this connection, 
again, note may be made of the fact that our primitive terms are 
generally concrete. Gradation in abstraction, detailed below, may 
be appreciated. 


4. iv(a). Symbolic ki prmat stba 

The phenomenon of symbolic representation of abstract terms is 
not very common in Hindi. A few examples are given below— 
bal, plough, representing husbandry. 
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dtffa, staff, representing justice, 
sated bdl, gray hair, representing old age. 
yedi, altar, representing marriage or sermon, 
kapil, lali{, forehead, representing luck, 
dtdti, knlejd, heart, representing courage. 


i h(k). Action for Quality or State. 


The use of a word of action for quality or state is another in¬ 
stance of abstraction. 

Compare— 

potass (falling down), decline cdl (gait), policy 
din (giving), charity colon (movement), character 

vikrnm (stride, as in bhrarn (wandering), misap- 

trivikram) prowess prehension 

tomiahi (orig. Per. moving about), fun. etc. 


i fv(c). Object for Quality. 

Sometimes, the name of a substance may come to mean a quality, 

ail (thorn), pain phal (fruit), result 

pakfo (wing), side, fortnight lifbi (stick), support 
dil (heart), intention ig (fire), mischief. 

See "Idioms” in a later chapter. 


i b(d)i Object for Action. 

A few words for persons or substances develop into action. 
Examples— 

eirini, (from oiri, extremity), to pass, 
kstkiyibi (from fcitk, hand), to cheat. 
wtafwk (from ima, juice), to drip. 

ItaMAc (Per. a yaid), to jump. 

The phenomenon is more common in English than in Hindi. 
Compare Macadamize, boycott, sandwiched, etc. 
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4. iv(c). AdjactMsatfcm. 

Some nouns become adjectives without any change in their form. 
Compare— 

pavitra (orig. mantra, rays of the sun, water, god), pure, 
from the idea of sanctity associated with thoee objects. 
Skt. kadkdla (skeleton) = H. kadgdl, poor, indigent, 
sillpst ( < Skt. ahildpatt*, slab), even, square. 

Alto note the adjectivization of nouns in compounds, 
go lok (here go = celestial), the heavens, 
din'caryd (here din = daily), day’s programme, 
dharma jivan, (dharma = religious), religious life, 
nar'medh (nar = human) human sacrifice, 
jaiunadin (jaama = celebrating birth), birthday. 


4. iv(f). Differentiation. 

At times, abstraction and differentiation proceed simultaneously, 
at in— 

pdni, water, db (Per. water), splendour 
lahar, wave, mmj (Per. wave), emotion 
ddhd, half, nim (Per. half), light. 


4. iv(g). Metaphor. 

Metaphorical use of a large number of concrete terms makm 
them abstract in meaning. 

nimagna (drowned), busy bhdr (load), responsibility 
pdrd (mercury), passion (burning), jealousy 

gadhd (ass), stupid fellow. 

Also note the phrases—kdn dhar'nd, to listen, dil dead, to love. 
Compare Punj. bddh pdpd (lit. to put arm), to dare. 

Verbs may also be transferred from physical to mental application, 
ckdn'nd (to sieve), to search nlajh'ad (to be entangled), 
mdr'nd (to kill), to embezzle to quarrel 

pia'ad (to be ground), to suffer ujdf'nd (to uproot), to rain. 
Compare Punj. vif'pd (to pour), to be enamoured. 
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Synecdoche is a Greek term meaning Hnclution'. It is taken to 
mean the process by which two terms of unequal extent, he. terms 
one of which can be included in the other—are interchanged. The 
following classes may be noted here— 


4. v(a). Part-whole. 

The whole may signify a part, as mujkt darda hit, may mean 
*1 have pain in my stomach, head, leg or any other part of the body’, 
or saakfin khulA hsl for 'the door of the house is open', or bAJAr 
mandA hs3 for 'wheat or gold or any other tingle article it now 
telling cheap.’ 

A part may designate the whole, as jal’pAsi drinking of water, 
which includes also vegetables, fruits, sweets, salts, tea, etc.; rofl 
khAnA, to eat bread, which also includes meat, fish, vegetables, 
pickles, and also drinking of water; aahA dho tear, having bathed 
and washed, including application of oil, powder, cream, and com¬ 
bing of hair. Similarly, vaAg, the name of a small tribe, is now 
applied to all the people belonging to Bengal. blAd A, designating 
the inhabitants of the Indus Valley, now applies to the people of 
the whole country. More examples are— 

H. nihar, tiger, < Skt. nakhara, claw, batti (wick), lamp, 
hath'kayi (hand-ring), the whole chain including handcuffs; 
phAfak (gate), kine-house. 


4. vfb). Singular-Plural. 

Plural may signify singular, as in Aplu darskaa, your sight, 
mere prAp, my life, ter* bhAgya, your fortune. 

plti jl Aye, father has come, gkar kt log, wife. 

All these terms are plural in form but singular in meaning. 

aavAb is plural from Ar. *nAib’, a deputy, but it is used in 
singular. 

Hindi hat the peculiarity of using honorific forms—nouns, pro¬ 
nouns, adjectives and verbs—for singular signification. 
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Sometime* lingular may be uied for plural as in dm mah'd- 
ua, tu'ke pda bahnt rupayd hal, mele mefi bahut dd'nn tb 
kap'jd aaatd bik rahd hail, where the words in roman type ha< 
been employed in singular to mean 'mangoes’, ‘rupees’, ‘person! 
and ‘cloths.’ 


t vi Metonymy. 

Metonymy, in Greek, means ‘change of name’, a vague and ui 
meaning term. But technically speaking, it is a process of semanti 
transference which consists in substituting the cause for the effec 
the effect for the cause, the receptacle for the contents, the content 
for the receptacle, the place for the product, the product for tk 
place, the writer for his writings, the writings for their author, tk 
sign for the thing signified and the thing signified for the sign. 
Examples— 


4 . vi(a). Cause-Effect. 

The cause may stand for the effect, as in— 
bhrbbhabg (twisting of eyebrows), exasperation, 
gd&fh kaf'nd (cutting of the purse), to be cheated, 
khdk ddl'nd (to put dust over), to bury, to conceal 
koh'ni mdr'nd (to elbow), to push. 

etc. 

So also, the effect may signify the cause— 
gdl plcak'nd, to be weak (lit. to have thinned cheeks), 
gar'dan bildnd (to move the neck), to refuse, 
kkfa sdkh'nd (drying up of blood), to be frightened, 
kbagd rab'nd (to keep standing), to wait. 

See Idioms in a later chapter. 


i vi(b). Receptade-Coateats. 

The receptacle may denote the contents, as tkdli paraas 
means ‘serve food ip a plate’, «krd akakar kak'td bs3, means *thi 
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in the city uy to’, n» 3 A gAy dik'ti hU, I draw mIk from 
the cow, gbar aaAbhAUye, take care of the (nfatJ in the houm, 
kacnh'rt kt AJAyA hB, the ojfiar in the court has ordered, kuAA 
gayA, means ‘twin in the well hat dried up', fill (basket), 
means gifts. 

The contents may be used for the receptacle, as goAfA (< Skt. 
pnada, herd of cattle), cowpen, pasture. sabhA ko jA rakA 
hAA ( here nbki is used for the building where the Sabha is held. 
JahAj (orig. merchandise), is ship. 


i vi(c)» Place-Product. 

The place may come to signify the product for which that place 
is known at airohi, a sword originally manufactured at Sirohi in 
Rajputana, kashmiri, a woollen cloth first designed in Kashmir, 
bidar, a kind of metal-work first known in Bidar, aiAci, a kind 
of betel, kAli, or kAlin (a place in Armenia), rug, salem'pur, 
pAlam'pur, a kind of china bed-cover, kokh, (womb, lap), off¬ 
spring, etc. 

The product signifies the place in paAc'vap (a collection of five 
banyan trees), a place near Nisik. 


4. vi(d). Author-Writing*. 

The name of writer is used for his writings, as Ap'no kAlidA* 
payhA h3, have you read Kalidas ? tul'sl Br *Ar tncA dekko, 
see in Tulti and Surdas. 

The writings, similarly, denote their author, as rAmAyay Ink'll 
hai, Ramayana says, vedoA ki AjAyA biO, it is the command of the 
Vedas. 


4. vi(e). Tke sign and tko signified. 

The sign stands for the thing signified, at in co(i Hr fifki 
kAaaoi na kogA, 004! stands for ladies and ^Ayki for gents, 
tfl’gag'yi means a policeman, and bay* P*t vAlo means capiulists. 
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Persons and animals are often nicknamed after characteriit 
parts of their body or mind, as— 

aarpa (that creeps), serpent pakfi, the winged being, bin 
lambakarpa, (long-eared), hAthi, the animal with a 
donkey hand, elephant. 

Note how the following proper names have been formed— 
angrlv (one with a beautiful neck); 
hanumAn (one with a prominent chin); 
mahAshay (one having high aspirations). 

Objects are often named in the like manner, as— 
pAni, water (it is drunk) prthvi, earth (it is flat) 
koj, fort (it gives shelter) grantha, book (it is bound) 

gaAgA, river, the Ganges, goli, a pill (it is round) 

(it goes) etc., etc. 

Nicknames may be derived from some favourite woids of tf 
speakers, as moshA, a Bengali, ik'f* tlk'fe, Marathas, bhayyc 
(bhayyA log in Bombay), U. P. men, mill galli, Biharis, hh»*h 
Garhwalis, hAA hazAr, a flatterer, pAAci bAhn, a new comer ' 
winter sojourner from Bengal in Bihar and Eastern U. P. who fin 
everything “damned cheap”. 

In the Punjab rAahA (Pashto ‘come on’) refers to a Pathan at 
hAto (hallo) to a Kashmiri. 

Names are also given to living and non-living objects from tht 
characteristic sounds. 

Compare— 

hnd'hnd, woodpecker kbakhAr, spittle 

koko, crow (Punj. kAA) cbacbAAdar, musk-rat 
r*r'«or», » huqqa phay'pbayA, in Calcutta pkc 

jhon'jhunA, a child's rattle phafiyA, motor « 

ghuAgh'rA, bells. 

For details see the section on “Onomatopoeias” in chapter II. 

Sometimes the thing signified may denote the sign, as_ 

AAkh mAr'nA, to signal, yak hirap hal, it is the picture of 
deer. 


4. vli Analogical Transference. 

We have already seen in the last chapter how n.m^ of 
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animals, diseases, persons, implements, articles and parts of the 
body are transferred to similar objects. This kind of transference is 
quite common in Hindi. 

Aristotle gives another explanation of transference of meaning 
by analogy. When A is to B, as C is to D, the name of A can be 
used to indicate D. Thus, the leader is to nation, as is the pillar to 
a building, so that we can say Yah ap'ai jdti hi stansbha haL 
This is real metaphor. 

More Examples— 

phick (tail), title bhabhdt (wealth), ashes 

ghot'nd (grind), repeat lesson chUk (shade), shelter 
pdtra (pot), deserving person dvdrd (door), means 
•hagdphd (bud), a ikkk (eye), judgment, know* 

sensational event ledge, tense. 

Words used to denote sexual and corporal experience may thus 
be transferred to the spiritual or intellectual field. 

Examples— 

Iambi rdt, long night carvap (chewing), repeating 

bard (green, fresh), happy pakdad (to cook), to prepare 
ishvar (lord), God vyathd, (shivering), pain, 

jagab (place), rank, service suffering. 

Also see sub-section 4. iv. on Abstractions. 

Words denoting one sensation may be transferred to another. 
Examples— 

ac'ad, to rinse mouth with water, < Skt. dcama tt , sips water 
from the hand, dlmdg nab id cal'td, the brain does not 
move (work). 

In nsU na yah bhdfap la drf(i se nab id sand, the act of 

hearing has been applied to eyes or tight. 

aaa'ad, to listen, also means ‘to understand’. 

Compare also (pp. 36—38) onomatopoeias employed to make 
audible, so to say, sensations of feeling, seeing, etc. 

Compare Beng. ddbt haa'han bard, to feel tooth-ache, mdthd 
faa’tan bard for head-ache, (ak'takiyd ldl, bright red; etc. 


1 viH. AlUad Traaafarancs. 

The meaning of a word may be transferred to any related ideas 
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or object!, at— 

■n!4 orig. ‘camp’, meant 'language of the camp’. 

*k. orig. ‘plough’, meant ‘the act of ploughing’ and even 
'the field ploughed’. 

Compare Punj. khdh (< Skt. kfipa, well), well, the land irrigated 
by the well. More example! from Hindi— 

akhdyA, (orig. akfaviyakah, ‘pole fence’) meant 'place for 
wrestling’. 

iiAr, orig. ‘punishment’, means ‘a stick’, 
soli, orig. ehott, tpongewood, its pithlike items, means ‘pith’, 
and alto ‘hat’ made of that pith. 

•tr'kir, orig. ‘officer’, means ‘ruler 1 , ‘master’, ‘government’, 
‘state*. 

The name of one object, animal or part of the body may be 
transferred to an allied object, animal or part of the body. 

Compare— 

Skt. Mythi, a measure of time, > H. katthk, a measure of 
land, a corn measure of 10 lbs. 

Skt. lex. kktltkklki, tide-door, > H. khiy'ki, window. 

Skt. paraahu, axe, > par'siyA, sickle. 

Skt. gharghari, girdle of small bells worn by women, > H. 

ghigh'ri, Punj. ghagh'rk, woman’s skirt. 

Skt. karcfira, turmeric, > H. kackr, curcuma zerumbet. 

Skt. markata, monkey, > H. mak'yi, spider, mak'yi, locust. 
Skt. eillafah, a sort of creeping animal, > H. ciliay, louse. 

Skt. paythavah, four year old bull, H. p4(hi, Punj. pafthA, 
young full-grown animal (esp. goat, deer, or elephant). 
Skt. ghoyfah, ghayah, ankle, > H. ghaf'ai, knee. 

Skt. gay^a, cheek, goitre, > H. gAAy, anus. 

Pkt. pora, joint, > H. por, space between two joints. 

Skt. jaighi, leg from knee to ankle, > H. jAAgh, thigh, 
etc., etc. 


4. is. Evolutionary Transference. 

The name of an object may tometimes be equally applicable to 
its evolved form. 

gtaii orig. *a little water jar 1 , then, ‘water-dock’, now a watch. 
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a dock. 

a bamboo (tick, now means ‘a flute', which may be 
made of any wood or (tuff, 
ahiahk, glad, also means a looking glass. 
gOka, glass, now means ‘a tumbler', which may be made even 
of some metal. 

tin, means also ‘a canister' and we even say lohe kk fits, 
iron tin or can. 

dir, wire, telegraph wire, a telegram, and we do say dr 
fkram, a telegram form. 

dopaftk, formerly of two widths, now it is all woven in one. 


4. x. Grammatical Transference. 

The use of a word as a different part of speech gives it a different 
meaning. The subject will be discussed at length in a later chapter. 
A few examples may be given here. 

aacce aadk ghkfe mek rah'te baU | bark vmh jo barok se 
vilr Isstre. Here the words ‘aacce*, true, ‘bare’ bad, have 
been used as nouns, meaning ’truthful persons' and 'bad 
persons’. 

sole mtk boll* rah'ta hS) cal'ti kk nkm gkyi hal. The 

verbs in roman types have been used here as nouns meaning 
‘sleep’ and ‘motion’. 

vah ap'nk air payhegk, yah kkm jkne se pah'le kar'nk 
hogk. Here the noun air, means ‘not’, an adverb. The ad¬ 
jective pah'le, first, here is a postposition and means ‘before’. 

hky hky mad h3, vkh vkh hoi hS, intetjections have been 
used as nouns. 

Compare also hkk yah (hilt hal and an'ke hkk Jk kar pkcho. 
hid •= yes, and hkk = yahkk, here, house. 

The word kge in the following sentences has different meanings— 

kge calo, ahead, makkn he kge, in front, kge bhi kp ho b-hk 
tkk, sometime back. 

kit'sk — how much, in kit'nk dkdh ckhiye and kit'ak — 
how, is kit'ak acchk hSL 

Compare Btr in Mr lka (bring man), tom Hr «3k (you <mi 
i j and Ism Mr hogk (it must be someone tin). 
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5. PLURALITY OF CHANGES. 

(i) Radiation. 

(ii) Concatenation. 

(iii) Complexity or ohanou. 


5. L Radiation. 

There are a few word* that undergo a single transference of 
meaning. A large number of words, we have already noted (Chap. 
Ill), are polynymous. A word may be restricted in one sense, 
generalized in another and deteriorated in the third. It may undergo 
any varieties of change at different times. This process is called 
••Radiation.” Radiation takes place when different secondary mean- 
ings develop directly and immediately from the central meaning. 
The meanings radiate from the primitive meaning like rays of 
the sun. 

Suppose N, in the following diagram, to be the name of an object 
(padirtha) P, and suppose a is the artha or some quality or other 
which is noticeable in P. The name N, which is given to P, will be 
transferred to other objects, A. B, C, D, E, F, etc., thanks to the 
same quality, which among others, each of these objects 


Aa 
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The name pakva, ripe, passes to pakki, strong, cooked, gray 
(hair), because in each the quality is considered to be the same, 
ckat'ri, umbrella, gives its name, in consequence of a likeness of 
form, to a comb, pigeons’ perch, a fungus, etc. The word «s«s^ 
a mark, comes to mean <an address’, *a musical band’, •banner’ by 
the same process at Radiation. 


Ml 


More example*— 


Forehead, 




*■!»** Skull 


■ Meodkant’i bowl 

V. - 


Sacrificial badn 


Worfcmanthip 

■ I 

ItefuJnni —■ * uurmiu, » Action 
him, Work 

I 

Trade 
>o move 


•Potsherd 


Figmts 6 and 7, 


X 1/ 


calni, to go •—» 10 grow 
W jhoolr^ I 

to go forward to be used 

Fifffu Sand 9. 

to search *° . *o test 

N I s' 

to think-—— dakk'afi, to see — to UoL 
to experience mmtright 
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Sometimes we imagine in an object P two, three or more quab. 
ties a, b, c, and thus the name N is transferred to several series of 
objects, one series having, in common with P, one quality a, the 
second series having another quality b, the third another quality c, 
and so on, as in the following diagram. 



Figure 10. 

For example, ihkh, eye, in its physical form will be employed 
as niriyal ki dnkh, sui ki Ukh. Considered as an organ of 
vision it will be used in 4Akb rakh'suk, to watch, 4fikh dlBfini, 
to search, 44kh lag'n4, to sleep. As the passage of love and 
shame, it will give rise to such expressions as 44kb bac4n4, to be 
ashamed, 44kh lag'n4, to fall in love, etc. 

p44cb, a tail, means ‘a follower’, ‘an end’, ‘a title’, in allusion 
to different aspects of the ‘tail’. 


5. U. Concatenation. 

Quite different is the next process that we have to study, in which 
a word moves gradually away from its first meaning by successive 
steps of alternate specialization and generalization and transference 
until, in many cases, there is not a shadow of connection between 
the sense that is finally developed and that which the term bore at 
the outset. In concatenation the primary meaning is forgotten in 
the second object. Then the name passes from the second object to 
the third by the aid of a new quality, which in its turn is forgotten, 
and so on. In the following diagram, the name N of the object P 
passes on to A by the aid of the quality a which is considered to be 
common between P and A. On account of its new quality b it 
pastes on to the object B which also has b quality. 



Consider the following scheme— 
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rdmdl, a handkerchief. The fim meaning it the object with 
which a man wipes hit face (from Per. rfi, face). Our modern 
customs have accidentally decided that the object should be a 
square piece of stuff, silk, cotton, cambric, etc. Hence through 
forgetfulness of the original idea, the word r&mkl is applied to 
pieces of stuff of the same kind, although it may be used for any 
purposes, as in the phrase air par rfimdl bdfidho, tie a handker¬ 
chief on your head. Even the quality or shape of the object is later 
foigotten and we employ the term r&mdli to a loin-cloth which is 
triangular. 

The word devar has passed through a series of similar forgettings 
and changes. It originally meant ‘second husband', then restricted 
to ‘the dead husband's brother who became second husband', it is 
then generalized to mean 'husband’s brother’, and again restricted 
to 'husband’s younger brother’. 

rd^pit meant ‘king’s son’, then by generalization ‘a member of 
the royal family’, and then restricted to ‘a member of a particular 
tribe’ with the result that today every Rajput is not a king’s son and, 
at the same time, the son of every Raja or king is not a Rajput. 

mahdhhdrat does not mean ‘Great India’, but ‘The Great War 
of Kurukshetra’ (historical restriction), then it is generalized to mean 
any big fight, riot, or quarrel. 

kudvirk (< kumdrakals, a little boy), a bachelor, is the result 
of generalization, restriction and again generalization. 

Some words undergo various kinds of successive changes. The 
meaning of ria ksklai, the Ramayana, was first generalized to 
mean ‘a romance’ and then degraded to 'a useless long talk’, 
ahalnus, meaning first a bird, then a bird of omen, then an omen 
itself, and lastly a good omen, has passed through restriction, abs¬ 
traction and amelioration. sk|4fki (ring), < Skt, adgaffkljra. 
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concerning the thumb, ii the result of concretion, restriction and* 
then generalization. 


5. ML Complexity of changea. 

It sometimes happens that radiation and concatenation are 
combined in the series of changes. A scheme such as the following 
may be given, which, after the foregoing explanations, will be found 
perfectly clear inspite of its apparent complexity. 



The name N will thus pass, by successive branching in different 

directions, from the object P to all the objects A, B, C, D, E. 

T....V, W, etc. In this way we may come to a stage where the 
transferred meaning has lost all connection with the original signi¬ 
fication. 

Take, for example, daif. If we refer to the Hindi Shabda 
Sdgara, we find the following meanings of the word— 

(a) A stick, staff, or pole. 

(b) Anything like a stick, as wooden sword. 

(c) An exercise of a particular type. 

(d) Salutation. 

(e) Fine. 

(f) Punishment of any kind. (f2.) loss. 

(g) A kind of array. 

(h) Control. 

(i) Pole of a banner. 

(jj Scale. 

(k) Handle. 
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(I) Matt of a ihip. 

(id) Plough. 

(n) A measure of two yard*. 

(o) Yama, who give* puniihment. 

(p) Vifpu, Shiva. 

(q) Army. (q2.) horse. 

(r) A duration of 24 minutes. 

(*) A courtyard with rooms to the east and north. 

(t) The same word in tbh. form four wall*. 

(u) The tbh. a weavers* instrument. 

(v) Line. 

(w) Backbone 

(x) Boundary. 

(y* Mound. 

(z) Sandy bank of a river. 

The tbh.<diAr*'>4«rti and have more meanings to add. 

We will now class these meanings in the order of their semantic 
development, and see how by various complex processes the word 
has come to mean so many different objects. The polysemantic 
nature of a large number of words can be similarly explained. It 
would be a service, indeed, if any lexicographer could arrange the 
words in our Hindi dictionary in the order of their semantic deve¬ 
lopment on tite following lines. 
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USAGE AND IDIOM 


1. GROWTH AND IMPORTANCE. 

(i) Growth of idiotijm. 

(ii) Definition of an Idiom. 

(iii) Idioms in Sanskrit. 

(iv ) NIA Idioms. 

( v ) Influences — A case for Persian. 
( vi) Incidence of Idioms in Hindi. 


1. L Growth of Idiotiasn. 

At its early stage, a language is made up of words with simple 
and concrete meanings. It has been noted that whenever a word is 
taken in a particular language it has but one meaning, concrete 
and fixed. The words first have expressive power (Abhidhi Shakti). 
They attain suggestive or implied power as their usage develops. 
An idiom of a language is the result of this implied power (Vyartjani 
Shakti) of words and consequent maturity of language which it 
achieves through economy, clearness and force. 

The growth of idioms also depends on the culture of a people. 
Words acquire suggestive power and extension of meanings with the 
extension of the activities, experiences, associations and feelings of 
that people. 
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1. IL Definition of an Idiom. 

The Hindi word muhiv'ri, for idiom, means in Arabic a 
•dialogue' or ‘conversation’, which is not quite significant. Nor is 
the Skt. vdgdhdrd. The word ‘idiom’ is technically appropriate. 
•Idioma’, in Greek, means ‘peculiar phraseology’, from ‘idiot’ 
(peculiar to one’s self). It denotes expressions that are charac¬ 
teristic of a particular language whereby it is distinguished from 
another language or family of languages. 


1. 111. Idioms lit Sanskrit. 

Idioms in every country are national. It is wrong to suppose, 
as does Pt. Gaya Prasad Shukla, m.a. in his foreword to Pt. Dinkar 
Sharma’s Hindi Dictionary of Idioms, that Greek, Latin and 
Sanskrit have been too literary, too grammatical, too artificial and 
too remote from the common people to contain idiomatic expressions. 
There is no doubt that popular literature, including fiction and 
drama, contains more idioms than learned literature. But idioms, 
in the purely literary writings, are not wanting. We are generally 
unable to recognise them, because their structure is quite different 
from that of the Hindi idioms. Sanskrit idiom is mainly preposi¬ 
tional. By prefixing various prepositions to roots, Sanskrit managed 
to form a large number of words with peculiar meanings. 

Compare— 

anukaraga, imitation, pratikira, remedy, aadskira, refine¬ 
ment, vikira, change, adhikira, right, np'kira, good, 
ap'kira, evil, prakira, method, Akira, shape, from V kr, 
to do. 

or, anuyoga, inquiry, abhiyoga, accusation, ap’yoga, use, service, 
niyoga, command, viyoga, separation, odyoga, effort, 
prayoga, employment, pratiyoga, opposition, aaAyaga, 
union, chance, etc. from V y®J»«° unite- 

Also see section 2 on prefixes in Chapter II. 

The reason that has led several critics to remark that Sanskrit 
lacks idiom* lies in the synthetic structure of clawical Sanskrit, in 


*Duktr i Jitirtductwi to Hindi MuhAv'rA Kosh. 
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which analytical phrates ate used very sparingly. Many an idiom 
lies embedded in the lengthy compounds of Sanskrit 
Compare— 

devindm priyah (dear to the gods), a fool, dhrtavastrah, 
one who is wearing (lit. holding), clothes, padcagnk (five...cows), 
something bought for five cows, dhdnyirtha (grain-wealth), wealth 
obtained by means of grain, kdpamapd&k* (lit a well-dwelling 
frog), one who knows nothing of the world outside the limits of hb 
own village, kafikya (lit. a little glance), a sidelong look or a 
frown of displeasure, dirghasdtri (lit. one with a long rope), a 
dilatory person, nirmania (lit. without mine), one without love of 
worldly gains, pratikaahah ; (for the whip), a disobedient servant. 

Phrasal idioms are rarely available in Sanskrit. The following 
phrases have become idiomatic by the extension of the meaning of 
verbs, kyetram karoti (ploughs), padsttsa karoti (commands 
respect), skabdsn karoti (sounds), udakam karoti pitrbhyah 
(gives offerings), pitA nAma karoti (names), bkaanaa karoti 
(reduces to ashes), mAtra puriyam karoti (eases), dirim karoti 
(marries), samayA karoti (passes time), nakhAn karoti (clijw nails). 

Also note the idiomatic use of V varya, V pal, V dhr, and 
V avalamba in sharAn varyati, showers arrows, AjAyAna 
pAlayati, obeys the order, vastram dbdryati, wears clothes, 
dkairyamavalambate, takes courage, etc. 

In Vedic Sanskrit the number of idiomatic phrases b quite large. 


1. iv. NIA Idioms. 

NIA idiom, on the other hand, b exclusively and profusely 
phrasal. We have noted in a previous chapter how grammatical 
forms of Sanskrit have become handy instruments by specialization, 
achieved through the analytical nature of NIA languages. The 
same analytical specialization b responsible for die rue and growth 
of phrasal idioms in modern Indo-Aryan languages. 

Compare— 

H. kmrl ko tadg bond (lit. to be narrow for a shell), to be 
steeped in poverty. 

kwrd igdaJ (lit. crow-flier), a woman set to menial service, 
iklkdai IagAmA (lit. to settle at the proper place), to establish, 
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to end well, to kill. 

p»( khol'ni (lit. to open the door), to take off a covering or 
veil. 

cmkkar khiaa (to eat a circuit), to make a round, 
dimdg khilikar'ni (to empty the brain), to tax one’s brain, 
dabe pihv (with pressed feet), gently. 

Punj. jbag (to give out foam), to be enraged. 

fkddgd mir'ni (to strike the thumb as in weighing), to weigh 
less. 

dake dole khipi (to cat jerks and staggerings), to go astray, 
trih kadh depth (to turn out fear), to frighten, 
vadh ke pair rair'ne (to strike steps increasingly), to show off 
Guj. ghaud bhar'vi javui (lit. to go to bring wheat from a dis¬ 
tance), to die. 

got cmkkar levud (lit. to take a circle), to sing and dance, to 
revolve. 

gothud lchthvud (lit. to eat a trick), to make a mistake. 


1. v. Influences—a Caae for Persian. 

There is, of course, no lack of idioms in Sanskrit. But we are 
generally unable to recognize them because their nature is different 
from that of the Hindi idioms. The idioms of classical Sanskrit are 
of such a peculiar nature that they do not arrest the modern readers’ 
attention, accustomed as they are to phrasal analytical idioms. 
Sanskrit is certainly rich in turns of expression peculiar in use and 
meaning to itself. It is difficult, in the absence of collections of 
phrasil idioms from Sanskrit, to say what various tendencies have 
been inherited by the modern Indian languages. So far as historical 
data permit us to believe, Hindi parallels from Sanskrit are not 
many. Compared with Hindi idioms, Sanskrit expressions seem to 
be direct, plain and unequivocal. On the other hand, there is 
strange agreement between the Hindi and the Persian idioms. 
Compare— 

Per. ni'e didan, mailt tik'mi, to expect favour. 

Per. cashma-i-xiin ibid, iikkoimii laki atar'sul, to be angry. 

Per. caahma ba-rih dish tan, iikkai rib par lagiai, to expect, 
to wait 
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Pot. cashma posh! namiidan, iikh cnrini, to wink at, to 
avoid. 

Per. do cashma cir shudan, iikhai (do) cir hood, to meet. 

Per. cashma zadan, iikh mir'ni, to blush, to sign. 

Per. cashma namiidan, iikh dikhini, to rebuke. 

Per. bar sar-o-cashma, air Ukkak par, respectfully. 

Per. cashma dishian, iikk rskk'ai, to watch. 

Per. rih girifun, riati pakay'ni, rib leak, to proceed. 

Per. rih qata' kardan, rih kif'ni, to travel. 

Per. fareb xwurdan, dkokhi khini, to be deceived. 

Per. diman dar rextan, pag'fi uchil'ni, to disgrace. 

The number of such idioms is very large. The similarity in the 
phraseology, literal signification and metaphorical sense of Persian 
and Hindi idioms is strikingly remarkable. 

Idiomatic usage is one of the elements which have made Persian 
such a sweet and flowery language. This usage was naturally adop¬ 
ted by the cultured and educated classes who wanted to say things 
beautifully, pithily and pointedly. Once the practice of expressing 
ideas in idioms had started it was easily extended. Persian was the 
language of the court, of the state and the society for a num¬ 
ber of centuries. The influence of Persian on Hindi idioms cannot be 
denied. The nature of idioms in both these languages is exclusively 
phrasal. Quite a good number of Hindi idioms contain Persian 
words, which, it is now difficult, to replace. 

The following thirty words, for example, occur in about 200 
idioms in Hindi— 


magma , brain 
dil, heart 
pab'M.side 
dam, life, breath 
palak, eyelash 
kamar, waist 
nbhi%mark 
fanat, honour 
taig, narrow 
id'nai, min 


dimigi brain 
jin, life 
hagai, armpit 
gardan, neck 
zakham, wound 
akla, brains 
flower 
kiaai, story 
tiji, fresh 


paiji, paw 
rag, vein 
aabin, tongue 
ivia, voice 
khdn, blood 
tnmj, wave, joy 
khayil, idea 
bil, condition 
mil, property 


It it a remarkable fact that tataama, scholarly and dialectical 
I.-A. words seldom occur in Hindi idioms. 

Then, many Hindi idioms, it may be noted, are nothing but 


gar am, hot 


kalam, pen, etc. 
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translations from Persian. For example, take idioms containing the 
word kith, Per. dasta, hand. 

daita az jin shustan, jin m kith dhoni, to despair, 
dasta-opi zadan, kitk piiv mir'ni, to strive, 
ba-dasta iwurdan, hith ini, to procure, 
dasta uftidan, hith iag'ni, to find out. 
dasta afshiridan, hith jhiy'ni, to abandon, 
dasta bar dasta nishastan, kith par hith rakk kar 
bSth'ni, to sit idle. 

dasta bar dil nihidan, dll par hith rakh'ni, to have courage. 

dasta pesh dishtan, hith pasirni, to beg. 

dasta didan, hith deni, to assist. 

dasta dishtan, kith rakh'ni, to encourage. 

dasta kashldan, hith khiic'ni, to withdraw oneself. 

dasta gazidan, hith mal'nl, to regret. 

dast yiftan, hith Iag'ni, to possess. 

Translated adaptation of idioms from a cultivated language is 
very natural, too. The following translations and adaptations from 
English in modern times may be noted, 
ihat garva, wounded vanity, 
pryfkabkdmi, background. 

pSrod tala ghia na ag'na dead, not to let grass grow under 
the feet. 

nayi parat badal'ni, to turn over a new leaf. 

•p'ni fkol bajini, to blow one’s own trumpet, 
eal'te gkoye ko dj mdr’ad, to spur a willing horse. 

It would be an interesting hobby to note such idioms in modern 
journals. 

It may, however, be noted that whereas Persian idioms adopted in 
Hindi have been naturalised and assimilated, translations from 
English are still foreign, clumsy and out of place. It appears that 
idioms of phrasal type were already common in Hindi, and a few 
additions of agreeable nature from Persian were most welcome. 
Persian and Sanskrit are allied languages. Both are eastern Aryan 
languages and represent almost simitar ideas, emotions and cultures. 
Persian thought found easy and congenial acceptation in India. 
Moreover, Urdu has always drawn upon Persian resources never 
feeling that they were foreign. There is no doubt that hundreds of 
our Hinditidioms go back to Persian. 
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1. vi Incidence of Idiom* in Hindi. 

The number of idioms in Hindi is very large. Their nature* 
origins and types arc varied. Their use has increased since the 
rise of prose literature which is written in popular language and for 
the general people. In poetry they are less used on account of its 
too much artificiality and profoundness. Similarly, scientific, tech¬ 
nical, classical, philosophic and scholarly language is devoid of 
idioms for the same reasons. Babu Shyamsundar Das, or poet Pant, 
for example, needed no idioms. Idioms are the life and spirit of 
popular literature as produced by Prem Chand, Hariaudh, Guleri 
or Kaushik. It has, however, to be noted, though with regret, that 
the use of idioms in literary and urban language is fast declining. 
Hindi has started on its way to becoming a classical language. It is 
losing its contact with dialects and relying too much on Sanskrit 
which has given it depth, richness and elasticity. It has lent Hindi 
a variety of style, but ha:, certainly, deprived it of its unsophistica¬ 
ted simplicity, vividness, vigour and catholic appeal. Literary 
Hindi, like Sanskrit, is becoming a ‘devabhd*!’ and gradually losing 
its character as a ‘janabhi$A\ The case of English may be com¬ 
pared. Idiomatic expressions abound in the daily speech of the 
English people as well as in the elaborate, serious and polished 
compositions of English writers. English has fouud for itself a 
better way of compromise between colloquialism and classicism. 
After all, idioms have a charm of their own. They are the 
vitamins—little sparks of life and energy—in our speech. They 
are popular ... and national, and made of durable and homospun 
material. A Nation's history and character are undoubtedly 
mirrored in its idioms and proverbs, and it can be said with certainty, 
of some typical idioms, that they could only be the expression of 
thought or feeling of one pardcular nation. Some idioms may be 
translations or adaptations but all of them come from the people 
and are accepted by them. Semantically, they are extremely 
important. They have a vivid, picturesque and effective meaning. 
They prefer images to abstractions, terseness to grammar and energy 
to logic. They make a direct appeal to the sense, and they exhort. 
They are a sign of the youthful vigour and versatility of a language. 
It ia the idiomatic part of Hindi which, of course, is semantically 
most amusing and enlightening. 



2. THE NATURE OF HINDI IDIOMS 

(i) Usages. 

The nature or Usaoes — Uses or Collocations — Usage 
in Comparisons — Compound Verbs — Usage in 
Verbs. 

(ii) Idioms. 

Translatability — Elliptical Formations — Verbal 
Idioms — Substantival Idioms — More than Half* 
idioms — Full Idioms. 


The terra 'idiom' is used in two senses. First, it denotes the 
general structure of a language vis-a-vis its grammar and syntax, 
whereby it is distinguished from another language or family of 
languages and which give it a special character of its own. 

Compare, for example— 

H. *3bA jin pay'tA hal, but Eng. ‘It appears*. 

H. mujhe miUm ha], to me it is known, but Eng. ‘I know’. 

H. Btri-pnruf, woman and man, but Eng., ‘man and wife’. 

H. >th bSlthi, lit. stood sat, but Eng. ‘got up’, 
or H. mujhe JAnA hal, but Punj. maid ne jApA hal, and Eng. 

•I have to go’. 

H. tneri puatakeA, but Punj. mcrlyii puatakAA, my books. 

H. vah aahm AtA, but Bcng. o Abe na. 

Secondly, the ‘idiom’ denotes those combinations of words or 
phrases which have a metaphorical, marginal or suggestive rather 
than literal or prosaic meaning. They do have some connection 
with their original literal sense, but they are now understood, 
mainly in their secondary meaning. 

Example— 

I»U kamAssA means ‘to clean latrines’, but the words gali, 
street, and .kamAaA, to earn, have their literal significance, too, a* 
the latrines are generally found in streets and cleaning is the work 
(livelihood) of a scavenger. Moreover, cleaning of streets and 
latrines is done by the tame persons, gale bAAdb'aA, to thrust, 
does not imply that something is literally tied to the neck of a person. 

It it important to note the difference between these two signs* 
fications of ‘idiom*. In one cate, there it peculiarity of structure 
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and use, the meaning being underwood practically literally, though 
it may sometimes be untranslatable into a foreign language. We 
propose to designate such expressions as ‘usages' (H. roj mart A). 
In the other case, there is peculiarity of use as well as meaning. 
We shall restrict the term ‘idiom’ (H. miUv'ri) to this class 
of phrases. Unfortunately, the terms ‘usage’ and ‘idiom’ are gene¬ 
rally confused; at, for instance, Webster, the famous lexicographer, 
defines idiom at “an expression sanctioned by usage, having a 
sense peculiar to itself and not agreeing with the logical sense ol 
its structural form”, and usage as the “customary employment of a 
word or phrase in a particular sens:." 

Usage and idiom, as defined by us, are distinctive terms. 


2. L Usage*. 

THE NATURE OF USAGES. The word ‘usage' relates to the custo¬ 
mary employment of a word or phrase as established by master 
speakers and writers and as recognized by the nation." We shall 
discuss at length the grammatical and syntactical usage in Hindi in 
the last two chapters. But it is not essential that a usage must 
conform to the principles of grammar and logic. Usages are, some- 
.imes, arbitrary and it is impossible to give any law regarding theii 
construction and order. No reason can lie given why we say rAt ko 
ml night) but din mod (in the day;, khoj khAj (search, etc.) but 
mej vej (table, etc.) or Punj. pAtfi pA?i (water, etc.); bis tis 
(between 20 and 30) but sH pacAs (between fifty and hundred), As 
pAs (all about) and 21 g2l (wa>, street, etc.), but not pAs Aa and 
g2l 211 dhan-dmlat, (wealth and prosperity) but not dEOlat-dhan, 
and kap'rA4attA (clothes, etc.) but not lattA-kap r A. 

It may be Stid that in a majority of phrases, the most important 
or obtrusive element demands the first position, as in svarga-narak 
(heaven and hell), rofi-pAni (bread and water) and kkAn-pAa 
'eating and drinking), bhAi-feafcan (brother and sister). 

Or, that what precedes in the natural order of things comes first, 
as in jiwraanw (life and death), AbAl-vrddka (old and young,. 

Or, that the ear prefers that the longer woid should lie put last, 


*Sm Sri AmcimAr* Vtrma't Arch! Hindi, Btntru. 
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a* in dhuHialii, wealth, pdn-f sadkhd, betel and tobacco, or 
mtVmiUpi sociability, etc. 

Or, that there is a system in echo-words, etc., etc. 

But the number of irregularities is quite sufficient to show that 
usage is arbitrary. It is a remarkable fact that the order is reversed 
in utter disregard of these rules of grammar and logic. 

Compare with the above, jal'vAyn, climate, cbU-bhit, pulse and 
rice, mar'nA-mir'aA, dying and killing, bh&khi-pyiad, hungry 
and thirsty, etc. 

Then there are phrases which must be used as compounds, and 
phrases which cannot form compounds. 

Compare— 

kal'msihi, black face, ominous person, dlyisalii, matches, 
ttm'cor, shirker, ranAh'phaf, outspoken, man'mini, self- 
willed. 

but rel kipM'ri, rail road, laqlie ki thin, a piece of long 
cloth, rdt kd khdnd, evening meal, etc. 

Compare Punj. afar'aayyi, a drudge, but akhod anhd, blind by 
eyes. 

The peculiar expressions telling time are interesting. 

Compare— 

rdt ke das baje (lit. ten strokes of night), 10 pm. 

das baj'kar das saiaaf (lit. ten minutes after striking ten), 

10 : 10 . 

p*a bajd ha! (lit. it is three-quarter of a stroke), quarter 
to one. 

sdyhs da baje kali (lit. it is three and a half), half past three. 

Their literal translation into any language would be absurd. 

W8BS OP COLLOCATIONS. The semantic effects of certain phrasal 
collocations may be studied in the next chapters. Emphasis on tota¬ 
lity or d cttra may be expressed sometimes by duplex phrases as adaa' 
dkdsa, name, address, mdr'pff, beating, etc.; sometimes by repeti¬ 
tions as dhayddhag, plentifully, fciood hie, through and through; 
sometimes by alliteration as in bklg bkiy, crowd, etc. Aa’pd* aU 
about; sometimes by assonance or rhyme as in rafi tsfj, bread, etc., 
«l|ku aifhdi, sweets, etc.; sometimes by the contact of two alterna¬ 
tives as aakh-dakh, joy and sorrow, etc, avarga-aarak, heaven and 
bell; sometimes by synonymous words as ssrrt mmhrdfd. service. 
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etCn Hii hAJ, work, etc.; and sometimes by the collocation of related 
word* a* bread, etc., rupajrA pSif, rupee, pice, etc. 

USMK IN COMPARISONS. A number of habitual comparison* 
are used to enhance the nature of the qualifier. 

Compare— 

aim ki Urah kay'vA, bitter like mem (very bitter), 
kino ki tank cafical, fickle like a deer (very fickle), 
■amadra ki tank gamkkir, profound like the ocean (very 
profound). 

ahahad ki tank mifkd, tweet like honey (very sweet l 
yakfa ki bkAAti krpaf, miserly like Yakfa. 
aklaka ki hklid aaral, simple like a child, 
aAAp ke aamfia krtkr, villainous like a snake, 
avapaa ka samAa mithyA, false like a dream, 
karpa ki tarak dAni, liberal like Kama, etc. 

COMPOUND VERBS. The occurence and meanings of compound 
verbs is another peculiarity of the Hindi language, so much so that 
their translation into any other language is a problem. 

Compare— 

naLfi ae IthAttA kkA ^AlA showing a tense of haste, abrupt* 
ness and completion. 

tnalk A gayA showing suddenness and definiteness, 
vak A pakaAcA showing effort and expectation, 
calo baifko for ‘go and tit’, showing resolve, 
lo tana invite* first attention and then audience. 

Also note the distinction between vt bol u(ke, he spoke up, 
implying alertness, expecution and suddenness, and va bol pay*, 
he spoke up unexpectedly and abruptly. 

UtACX IN VBIRB. The use of particular forms of concrete verbs 
with particular nouns is notable. 

Compare— 

tAaA mAr'aA, to strike a taunt, but (All denA, to give ar 
abuse. 

pul kAAdfc'aA, to tie a bridge, but sayak haaAaA, to make a 
road. 

aakstl auAr'uA, to beat copy, but kaAai uyAaA, to fly a joke. 
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cakfcar mdr'nd, to beat a round, but (hard gdl'ad, to put 
a siege. 

Compare H. ve mere cdcd hote bain, and Punj. oh meri 
cdcd lag'dd hS, he is my uncle. 

For the peculiar uses of other parts of speech, see the following 
chapter on Sematology of Grammar. 


2. U. Idiom*. 

The held of idioms in Hindi is altogether unexplored. A sem¬ 
antic evaluation of idioms would be very useful. The most impor¬ 
tant caution is needed against the confusion of idiom with usage. 
'Hi us idhar ltd udhar hond, to go from this side to that, ijjat 
kar nd, to respect, drdm mad hond, to be in rest, koi na hoi, 
someone or the otiier, himat {hah'rdud, to hx price, kahld Mr, 
somewhere else, ochd hond, to be mean, and a host of other phrases 
which have no peculiarity of sense are usages rather than idioms. 
A foreigner, or an Indian with a foreign trend of thinking, might 
iind by-meanings in them. But they have a literal meaning for 
the speakers. They have been erroneously included by Sarhindi ir. 
his Dictionary of Hindi Idioms. 

TRAMSIATAUUTY. It is important to note that words composing 
an idiom do not separately imply that meaning. mi {hi means 
‘sweet’, and churi means ‘knife.’ to*i means ‘crooked’, and khir, 
boiled rice. When associated, they imply a new meaning, mi|hi 
churi being ‘a cheat’, and {efhi khir, a difficult matter. In fact 
every word that changes meaning passes into an idiom. 

Some idioms are universal and easily translatable, as dg pur tel 
ddlod, to pour oil on fire, i.e. to add to excitement. 

khdu kd pydad, blood-thirsty, i. e. ready to take life, 
kutte hi mat mar'nd, to die dog’s death, i. e. uncared for. 
air lead, lit, to take head, to behead, to kill, 
tadg hdl, narrow circumstances, poverty. 

Some do not give clear explanation. A large majority of our 
idioms are such that it is difficult to translate them Brnrally. If we 
attempt to do so, they have a different signification, or are often 
otucure or meaningices or absurd, as the following— 
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adt pdde kar'ad (lit. to do even-five), to be in doubt. 

(kb bdddb'nd (lit. to limit uraightnen), to aim at. 

■l'{i mdld pber'nd (lit. to move beads wrong tide), to wish evil, 
sir kb And (lit. to eat head), to make noise, to tease, 
bavd lag'nA (lit. to have air), to be affected; etc., etc. 

RLUFUCAL FORMATIONS. A large number of idioms are limply 
elliptical expressions. They suggest what is unexpressed. Thr 
meaning becomes clear when the word understood is supplied, 
fhus— 

dir ki kab'rsA (lit. to talk of a distance), refers to talk, 
din pay's A (befalling of a...day), i.c. the foul day. 
din pdre bond (completion of...dayi), i.e. the period of preg¬ 
nancy. 

din AnA coming of the...day), ie. the last day. 
ji met) rah’nd (to keep in mind), ix. to intend, 
ji ki nikAl'ni (to turn out...of the heart), i.c. emotion. 
jAn par A ban'nA (befalling...on life), i.c. misery, 
gat honA (coming of...fate), i.e. the last fate (death). 
kyA pays hal (what...is there), i.e. need, 
ap'ni ap'nf pay'nA (to be in one’s own...), i.e. care, 
in'ki camak'ti b3(his...shines), ix. fame, 
cuyki mAAg'nA (to beg handful...), ix. alms. 

Similarly shoe-beating is implied in sol tol be pay'nA, (to 
get...in balanre), time in gAybe kA adtbi, (companion in hard...;, 
method in ek bbi na caTnA, (not even one...is effective), pity in 
ji bbar AnA, (filling...in heart), resolve in (ban jdnd, (fixing...), 
abuses in gin gin bar sunAnA, (to give...in succession); etc. I hits 
the words by themselves have no semantic change. But as thet 
imply an extra meaning, their idiomatic natnrr is unquestionable. 
In fact, all metaphor is elliptical. 

VERBAL IDIOMS. Then there are idioms in which the verb alone 
implies a metaphorical meaning without affecting the substantive. 
The majority of Hindi idioms are of this nature. Note that kdy'ad 
(to cut) in din bdy'nd, to pan the day and bald kdy'nd (to complete 
imprisonment); bdddb'nd (to bind) in pnl bdddh'aA (to build a 
bridge) and Aa bAAdb'aA (to entertain hope); ssyAnA, to fly, in dhAp 
ayAaA, to balk the sun, dbaa m ydad, to spend money, kbabar 
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nr*** (to ‘tart a rumour); and kbdad, to eat, in |Ua kbdad, (to 
hate) and gakkar kbdad, to collide, have distinctive meanings. 

Compare Punj. daliddar ksgfi, to end a misery, dd kbdyd, 
to be deceived. 

SUBSTANTIVAL IDIOMS. Then there are idioms in which the 
substantive is transfeired in meaning, without a change in the 
meanings of the verb. 

Examples— 

andherd (darkness), grief, in andherd chdnd. 
cbddb (shade), protection, in chddh sued bond, 
gin'ti (counting), importance, in gin'tl used bond, 
dg (fire), strife, in dg ngbdnd. 
gbag (a water jar), heart, in gbag med baa'nd. 
bleed (story), dispute, in Ideed Ishatam karo. 

MORE THAN HALF-IOIOMS. Idioms consisting of an adjective 
and a noun may have one or the other used to denote a secondary 
meaning. 

Examples of adjectives alone with changed signification— 
andhi ear'kdr, unjust (blind) government, 
ogb'ti' javdni, blooming (rising) youth, 
gabd ad javdb, refusal (copper-coindike) in reply, 
bbdu din, unoccupied (empty) day. 
gha^tM mdr, invisible (cold) hurt, 
tadg hdl, wretched (narrow) condition, 
gab'ri nidd, sound (deep) sleep, 
tlr'cbi bdt, uncandid (crooked) view. 

Examples of nouns alone changing meaning— 
rdsii (Rama), person, in abele rdm, lonely person, mi (skin 
condition, in ap'ni kbdl med masta, satisfied with one’s own lot. 

TULL IDIOMS. Examples of the whole group (adjective with 
noun) used metaphorically are given below— 

geybl kbit- (crooked rice pudding), hard task. 

tjhdi din ki hokdmat, govt, for 2,1 /2 days, temporary pleasure 

gbagfl gar'tni (cold heat), showy friendship. 

kbashdm'di gaggd (flattering pony), a flatterer. 

rdi kd gdld (a ball of cotton), white. 
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dtk'nA gkayA (greasy jar), a s h a mel ess penon. 

Ulli kA k k iltnd (hand’s toy), a favourite person. 

aadhe ki lak'yi (blind man’s staff)> support. 

mom ki aAk (waxen nose), fickfeminded. 

dhobi kA kattA (a washerman’s dog), vagabond; etc., etc. 

The number of idioms of the last type are quite common. Pt. B. S. 
Dinkar Sharma, whose compilation of idioms is yet considered to 
be the best*, refuses to take such expressions among idioms, as he 
says, they have no verb. He simply calls them idiomatic phrases. 
.Similarly when verbs alone imply a suggestive meaning, they are 
called idiomatic verbs and he says that they are not idioms in the 
true sense of the word.f This is ridiculous. Idiomatic phrases and 
idiomatic verbs are only forms of idioms. They may not be ‘whole 
idioms’, but their idiomatic nature is undoubted. 

Again, idioms in which all the words including the verbs change 
meanings are not many. As illustrated above, an idiomatic phrase 
may have ten percent, twenty five percent, fifty percent, seventy 
five percent or a hundred percent metaphorical meaning, according 
as one, two, three, or all words of the phrase develop an unusual 
meaning and according as that meaning travels further in the field 
of suggestion. An evaluation of idioms on semantic considerations 
would be useful. 


X BASES OF IDIOMS. 

(i) The Human Body. 

The eye — the riant — The nose — The ear — The 
arm — The hand — The mouth — The pace. — The. 
belly — The head, etc. 

(ii) Immediate surroundinos. 

National Dress — The Diet — Professions — Military 
un —The fair Sex. 

(iii) Oroanic life. 

(iv) Inorganic Life. 

(v) Habits, Customs and Superstitions. 

(vi) History, Myth and Tradition. 

* A DicHawj ISamt, kf Dr. BhU Adtf Ttaxri, it a vtry rtart 
t Hindi Mubiv'ii korit, paricay. 
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3. L The Homan Body. 

The earliest language is somatic, as it issues from, so it centres 
about the body. It is not only concrete, it is physical, egocentric and 
even, it may be said, soma-centric. That is, it uses the self, the body, 
as the central point of reference. A very large number of our 
idioms arc somatic in origin. Some remind us of gesture language. 

The following may be semantically compared with examples 
given under Metonymy [VI. 4. vi (a and b)]. 
air hildssd (to shake head), to refuse. 

ddkh csfkini, ddkh dlkhiai ( to raise or show eyes), to 
be angry. 

ddkh mdr'nd (to beat or wink eyes), to make a sign, 
hdth rnsl'ni (to rub hands), to repent. 

dddtod tale uig'li dsbiai (to press a finger under teeth', 
to be astonished. 

mudh pher lead (to turn face), to dislike, 
mudh baada kar'ad (to shut the mouth), to be silent, 
hdth bdddh'nd (to bind or fold hands), to request, 
kdnod par hdth rakh'nd (to put hands on ears), to be sur¬ 
prised. 

hdth par hdth mdr'nd (to strike another’s hand with one’s 
hand), to promise. 

hdth phs3ldad (to stretch hands), to beg. 
adgdthd dikhdnd (to show the thumb), to refuse, 
chdti thodk'nd (to pat the breast), to venture, 
mndh fephd kar'nd (to distort the face), to be displeased. 

THE EYE. Generally the names of the parts of our body repre¬ 
sent the action for which they are capable or the attributes which 
they are imagined to possess. The idioms reveal the conceptions of 
our ancestors regarding the various parts of our body. For example, 
the eye is considered to be the seat of personal shame and respect. 
Compare ddkh aid hand, lowering of the eye, to feel a sense of 
shame, ddkh na nfhdnd, not to raise the eye, to feel ashamed, 
ddkhod par baifhdnd, to seat on eyes= to respect. It is the inlet for 
love. Compare ddkh lay’nd, fighting of eyes^falling in love, ddkh 
Ingdnd, to set eyes on=to love, ddkhod ki rdh dil mad, through 
the eyes into the heart *= feeling love in the heart. It is an instrument 
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of attention. Compare Ukh dk'nl, min the eye* « to late 
attention, Idkh bald kar'nl, to close eyes—to remain inattentive. 
It is the outlet for anger, wish or any other emotion. Compare 
cayhlnl, to raise eycs=to be angry, Idkh dikhlnl, to show 
eyes=to frighten, Idkh dekh'nd, to see eyes=io await orders. It 
attracts (Idkhod me! snohini honl, mesmerism in eyes, ddkll 
milini, meeting of eyes=attracting one another). It sees (Idkh 
nfhlnl, to raise eye. to see, Idkh ^H'nl, to put in eyes, to look at, 
Idkh phly'nl, to tie blind), and it sees through for knowledge 
(Idkhod ki par'd! haflnl, to 6nd insight or knowledge, 
khol'nl, to ojtcn the eye, to impart knowledge). It is the abode of 
sleep (compare Idkh cayhlnl, raising of eyes, to be drowsy, ddkh 
khol'nl, opening of eyes, to wake), etc., etc. 


THE HEART, dll, heart, is the organ of feeling. It is the sent 
of love and affection, hatred, joy, sorrow, courage, secret and in fact 


all life. 

Compare— 

dildukhlni, to hurt 

feelings 

dll phir'nl, to be disgusted 

dll bah Uni, to amuse 
dil med rakh'ni, to keep 

secret 

dil toy'nl, to disappoint 


dil laglal, to be attachtd to, 
to fall in love 
dil lal, to fall in love 
dil mal aamlal, to like 
dil rakk'nl, to console, to 
please 

dil hi dil mad, secretly, in 
mind. 


It is the heart, the mind and the brain—all in one. 

Compare— 

dil mel baa'nl, to live in the heart, to be liked. 
dQ mad phir'nl, to move in the mind, to think, 
dil aa ntlr'al, to forget, 
dll aa, whole-heartedly. 
dQ mad, in mind. 

It is remarkable that thill, chest, dQ, heart, and kalsjl. 
liver, sometimes, represent similar ideas. This further shows the 
simplicity of the common people who do not bother much about 
the physiology of human body. dQ cbal'ai bond, chlti chal'ni 
honl, kalajl chal'ai hand, have the same meaning he,.to suffer 
heavy shocks, chlti par (dQ par or kalaja par) oldp log's!, to 
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fed jealous, to be distressed at another’s success, chiti (kaleji or 
dll) ph*t'n< to be disturbed with grief or jealousy, chiti (kaleji ot 
dU) dhayak'ni, to be frightened, chiti (kaleji or dll) patthir 
kar'ni, to have patience, may also be noted. 

ji or dll is conceived as a living organ having various feclingi 
and activities. It moves, comes in, goes out, runs, and runs fast, ii 
may wander about, but it can be arrested. It grows, throbs, jumps 
and becomes ambitious. It has its likings and dislikings. It feels 
pain and sickness. Sometimes it behaves like a child and like a 
lovely babe as it is a plaything itself. Like a flower it may bloom 
or wither. Like a fruit, it may be sour or tasteless, raw or ripe. 
Like glass it may be soiled, cleaned, broken and never repaired. 
Like a house, it can accommodate persons and things. It is a 
valuable property as the resort of love. It can be set on fire, it 
gives out smoke and it may be reduced to ashes. It can be occupied 
by some one else, stolen or robbed, given up or shared with some 
one. It may be filled in or emptied like a vessel. 

THE NOSE, nik, the nose, as the most prominent part of the 
face, stands for respect in the society. 

Compare— 

mils Ud bond (to have a higher nose], to have more social 
appreciation. 

nils kaf'ni (cutting of the nose), to lose respect and status. 

nik rakh'ni (to keep the nose), to preserve one’s honour. 

It is used especially to express hatred or disapproval. 

Compare- 

ssik cayhini (to raise the nose), to show hatred. 

oik sikoy'ni (to squeeze the nose), to dislike. 

oik phaf'ne lag'ni (bursting of the nose), to feel stinking 
smell. 

oik par gnssi rah'ni (to have anger on the nose), to be 
readily angry. 

An animal’s nose is also used to control it. Hence we have oik 
mi ant'd piroai (to string the nose), oik mei tir fil’ni (to put 
an arrow in the nose), to guide, to control. 

THE EAX. The faculty of hearing and attention belongs to the 
, -khaki hooch (with immature ear), credulous; kia .tfcar'ai 
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(to put ears), or Ua deni (to give ears), to listen; kin kkol kar 
■nn'ni (to listen with open ears), to be attentive; kin mad tal or 
rdl 4*1 baith'ni (to sit with oil or cotton in ears), to he inatten¬ 
tive or negligent; kin med uig'li deni (to put finger in the 
ears), to be deaf to what is said; and many other idioms refer to this 
signification. Animals use their ears to give warning and we have 
kin khaye honi (raising of ears), to be alarmed; <—»*■—■ h M i 
(to have four ears), to be very alert; kin na kilini (not to move 
ears), to remain heedless; kin piich phat'kir'ni fto thrash ears 
and tail), to give warning; etc. 

THE ASM. The arm is used for protection and support. 
Compare— 

bidk pakay'ni (to hold the arm), to support, 
bidh bayhini (to extend the arm), to come to help, 
bidh deni (to give an arm), to help, 
bidh tit'ni (breaking of the arm), to be without helpers or 
friends. 

THE HAND. The hand is used to give and take, to hold and to 
do various deeds. Giving and taking is implied in— 
kith khol'ni (to open hands), to spend, 
hith tik'ni (to look at others’ hands), to depend on othets. 
kith dho balyb'ni (to wash off hands), to lose, 
hith biddh'ni (to bind or fold hands), to beg. 
hith ini (to come into hands), to procure, 
hith mmet'ni (to withdraw hands), to stop giving money, etc. 

The activity of the hand is referred to in— 
hith khidc'ni (to pull in the hands), to remain aloof, 
hith par hith dhare basfh'ni (to sit svith one hand on the 
other), to sit idle. 

hith bBthiai (to settle hands), to practise. 

hith piiv hilini (to move hands and feet), to work hard. 

THE MOUTH, moils, the mouth, represents speech in a large 
number of idioms, as— 

mails khol'ni (to open the mouth), to speak, 
muihkikayi (hard-mouthed), outspoken, 
mmih thak'ni (tiring of the mouth), to talk much. 
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maih pslMf'nA (to catch the mouth), to gag. 

maih par Uni (to bring on to the mouth), to be about in 

(peak. 

BlU m Ml jhaf'ni (showering of diamonds from the 
mouth), to utter pleasing words. 

Compare Punj. miih nil miih jof'ni (to join mouth with 
another’s month), to talk in whispers. 

It is used to eat food, as referred to in the meanings of— 
mails ^il'ni (to put the mouth, as an animal does), to eat. 
maih caUni (to use the mouth), to chew the cud, to eat. 
mails mir'ni (to strike the mouth), to feed oneself. 

Compare Punj. miih ji(hi kar’ni, to eat something, miih 
msk'pi, to feel thirsty. 

H. moih mi(hi lsar'ni (to sweeten the mouth), to give a 
bribe, to eat sweets. 

mails bhar ini (to have a filling sensation in the mouth), 
to feel greedy. 

THE VACS, mails, the face, is the index of feelings, as— 
mails atar'ni (falling down of the face), to feel ashamed. 
mtuUs par baaanta phil'ni (spring flowering on the face), 
to be confounded or pale, 
mails pher'ni (to turn the face), to abstain from, 
mails dakh'ssi (to see the face), to expect, to be astonished, 
mttih phtsMni (to have the face swollen), (Punj. miih 
vaf'pi, to twist the face), to frown. 

It also represents honour, as in— 
mails aj'li honi (to have a clean face), to come off with 
honours. 

mails kiU lsar'ni (to blacken the face), to disgrace, 
mttih hi hhini (to be beaten on the face), to be defeated, 
mails par thik'ssi (to spit on the face), to defame. 

THE ULLY. pe(, the belly, represents livelihood, as in— 

P*t hi dhandhi (the work for the belly), employment, 
pat kif'ai (to cut the belly), to live wretchedly, 
pat hi ktttti (dog of the belly), a drudge, 
pafs the stomach, refers to hunger and thirst, as in— 
hi if (fire of the stomach), hunger. 
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ps{ jal'ni (burning of the stomach), to be very hungry. 
pe( bhar'ni (to fill in the stomach), to eat fully, 
pef mei fil'ui (to put into the stomach), to eat or drink, 
pef baidh'ni (binding the stomach), to eat leas than one’s 
appetite. 

pef bayhini (to grow the stomach), to eat voraciously. 

It is understood as womb and seat of progeny in— 
pef ki coffi (thief of the womb), a woman whose pregnancy 
cannot be easily known to others, 
pef gir'ni (falling of the womb), to miscarry, 
pef rsh'ni (to have womb), to be pregnant. 

It stores even ideas and wc say pef ltd hal'ki (light-bellied), 
line who cannot keep secrets, pef lsl bit, a secret, pef mth rakh’ai 
to keep in the belly), to keep secret. 

THE HEAD, air is the head, meaning skull as well as the whole 
pan of the body above the neck. Compare sir stir si, dr kk^ri, 
to behead, to kill. It is also the brain, as in sir kkiai, (lit. to 
eat the head), to harass, sir khapini (lit. to consume the head), to 
tax the brain. 

It is used to show respect and obedience to others. 

Compare— 

sir cayhini (lit. to raise one on the head), to exalt, 
air toy'ni (to break another’s head), to subdue, 
sir afhiisi (to raise the head), to revolt, to disobey, 
sir njviai (to bend the head), to be humble. 

sir aai.i.«A p«r bond (to be on the head and eyes), to be 

respected. 

As the foremost part of the body, it is expected to endure all 
troubles and sorrows. 

Compare— 

sir par Mf'si (to fall on the head), to beiall- 
s|r ukh'li mtk dsni (to put the head in a mortar), to be in 
trouble. 

sir se gwsar'ai (crossing of water Over the head), to near 
no longer. 

sir par isi (to come on the head), befalling of calamity ■ 
sir ki ksjki (burden of the head), responsibility, 
etc., etc. 
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The idioms on other important parts of the body or similarly 
conceived. We shall have occasions to refer to them again in the 
next sections. 


3. ii. Immediate Surroundings. 

The idioms in Hindi represent the whole life of our common folk, 
who interpreted their ideas in concrete terms. Their experiences 
in the home, in the shop, in the field and in the narrow world 
which was theirs, are fully recorded in these memorials of their rustic, 
ample and unsophisticated life. It is a remarkable fact that modern 
lift does not to much contribute to the formation of our idioms. 

NATIONAL DRESS. It is the simple dress consisting of coli 
(jacket), dhoti, (loin cloth), coli (shirt), pag'yi (turban), kap'(i 
(eloth), jdti (shoe), jimi (garment), cidar (sheet) which represents 
various ideas. 

Compare— 

ap'ni cidar med (in one’s own sheet), within one’s means, 
eoli diman hi aith (companionship of jacket and scarf), 
close relationship. 

dhoti dhili honi (loosening of the loin cloth), to be afraid, 
kap'rod med honi (to be in clothes), to menstruate, 
jimo na a a m i n i (not to be contained in one’s garment), to 
be oveijoyed. 

eoli hodaTui (to change the shirt), to transmigrate, 
pag’fi aadbhil'ni (to recover the turban), to revive honour, 
jdto khiui (to eat shoes), to be beaten, 
coli chof'ui (to give up the shirt), to die. 

THE DOT. The simple diet consisting of butter, dil, pulses, 
flour, rofi, bread, dddh (milk), khic'yi (cooked rice), kklr 
(milk and rice), mifhii (sweets), and laffd (a sweetmeat), m<mS 
(salt), have inspired a number of ideas, as in— 

itodilkibhiv (the rate of Sour and pulse), experience, 
ifdjhilihoui (loosening of flour), to get into trouble, 
gkl hi kuppi luyh'kiai (to upset a jar of ghee), to be 
ruined. 
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gap cup kt miyhii (silent sweetmeat), indescribable thing, 
feyki khir (crooked milk rice pudding), hard talk, 
bdr ke la^k (sweetmeat of saw-dust), ostentation. 
pAAcoA uAg'UyAA ghi mcA (all the five fingen in butter), 
good days. 

d&dh kA ad ubil (boiling like milk), temporary excitement, 
caj'ni kar'aA (to make sauce), to crush, 
eup'yi nr do do (two breads and those, too, greased), over- 
indulgence. 

guy gobar liar dead tturn sugar into dung), spoil the work, 
na m a k mirca tnlkkal (to mix salt and pepper), to exag¬ 
gerate. 

PROFESSIONS. The native village professions arc responsible for 
-t number of concepts related to them in some idioms. 

Compare— 

kolW U bail (the bull on the oil-press), a drudge. 

4AAyi mAv'nA (to strike at the balance bar), to weigh lew. 
gali Itamiai (to earn the street), to clean latrines, 
kolkiyod mcA guy pboy'ni (to break sugar balll in the 
earthen vessel), to work stealthily, 
l'he following idioms, for example, are derived from agriculture 
and the field. 

«k U(hi ae hink'ni, to treat alike (lit. to drive with one 
stick). 

kbet kamAni (lit. to earn at the field), to till. Compare the 
sweeper’s gali kamAssA, to clean latrines. 
hatheU par wur'aod (lit. mustard on the palm of the hand;, 
clear proof. 

kuiA jhAAk'ssA (to peep into the well), to be perplexed. 
Compare— 

Punj- ukkli cbay'ssi (to beat the mortal;, to beat hard, aa 
(to shear wool), to cheat, i.c. to deprive the man (sheep) 
of his mosiey (wool), alkyl ail caf'yi (to lick a slab without salt), to 
do a uselewjob. 

******** UFE, The Indians have always been famous for thesr 
v *k>ur and warlike pursuits, which gave them a number of idioms, 
such as— 
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■3dk «dr'nd (to beat the field), to win. 
kbit rah'*4 (to remain in the field), to die in battlefield, 
ray cafh'ad (to go up the field), to start for fighting, 
halld bol'ad (to shout a raid), to attack, 
rafale cdf'nd (to lick the powder), to get fused, 
gold agal'aa (to turn out shells), to throw bombs, 
tal'vdr ke ghdf utdr'nd (to bring down on the platform ol 
sword), to kill 

tal'vdrod ki chddh med (in the shade of swords), in the 
battlefield. 

dUd ca y hdn d (to raise the string), to throw an arrow, 
kdsn dad (to be used), to be killed. 

etc., etc. 

THE VAIR SEX. U has been accepted that ladies have played a 
great part in the iormation of our idiomatic language. In fact, 
idioms and proverbs are a special feature of women’s style. 
Compare— 

cdlkd (hafdd bond (cooling of the stove), to be poor, 
jal'ti dg mod pdni ddl'nd (to pour water over burning fire., 
to appease. 

Jkdydpkor'ad (to use the broomJ, to ruin, 
chda fdl'ad (to sieve), to search hard, 
ekal'ai Isar fdl'ad (to make like a sieve), to tear, 
kap'yod mod bond (to be in clothes), to menstruate, 
dgd bhdrl hoad (to have the front heavy), to be with young, 
cufiyd hdth med hoad (to have the lock of hair in hand), to 
control. 

rofi ki khdk jhdy'ad (to duster the bread), to flatter. 


3. UL Organic life. 

The observations of our village folk about the nature of ani¬ 
mals, birds, trees, vegetables and fruits are contained in quite a large 
number of idioms. They show close communion between man and 
animal life. The habits of the animals and birds have been analo 
gically applied to men for special effects. 

Compare the following idioms from animal-life— 



4am dabd kar bkdg'md (to ran with the tail prmsed in), to 
ran away beaten. 

baadar bhab'kl (shouts or a monkey), mere threat. 
bag'|a( bond (to have the reins broken), to be uncontrolled, 
aabda ko lagdm dead (to bridle the tongue), to control the 
tongue. 

kin kkaye kar'nd (to raise ears), to be alert, alarmed, 
dam kildnd (to move the tail), to flatter. 

pddck phaf'kdr'nd (to shake up can and tail), to be 
cautious. 

kd sal ki ndk ae jdnd (passing of the camel through the 
eye of a needle), to be impossible, 
bhey cdl (the way of the sheep), blind following, 
cmk'yi bhdl'nd (to forget the bounce or jump), to be at a fix. 
faffd pdr bond (crossing over by the pony), to have the work 
done. 

■idg aamdad (to push the horns in), to find shelter. 

The following idioms contain lessons from birds— 
olid kd paffhd (the young of an owl), an idiot 
olid pkadsdnd (to ensnare an owl), to beguile. 

tote ki ai ddkhed pber lead (to turn away eyes like a 
parrot), to be faithless. 

Mtf i ke tote ay'ad (flying away of the parrots of the hand), 
to be perplexed. 

do do codeed hood (to come to two beaks), to squabble, 
makkkiydd mdr'ad (to kill flies), to be idle, 
dy'ti etylyd pakay ad (to catch the flying bird), to rely on 
uncertainty. 

cybbfi ko pox srfkal’ad (coming of wings on an ant), to be 
near death. 

pardad cafifti (the old bird), experienced. 

It has been seen that these idioms relate generally to domestic 
animals and birds with the habits of which the people are quite 
fam ilia r. Names of other animals and birds also occur but such 
idioms signify nothing very particular or intimate about those 
animals and birds. On the other hand, they have a bearing on 
human life in relation to wild life. 

dhao ko kd* knttr'nd (to cut tha ears of a HIM), «o do the 



g Uki bol'sul (barking of a jackal), to be desolate (a super- 
tthon). 

The application of leaons from vegetable life may be noted in 
the following— 

khnJAri cofi (the tuft of a palm tree), tingle, 
tarai ka pkdl ad (like the flower of Tori vegetable), short- 
lived. 

edkke dhdnod pdal pag'ad (watering the drying rice field), 
to change for a better condition, 
gdkur kd pef khol'nd (to open the stomach of a Gtilar fruit), 
to disclose a secret. 

4kdk ke tin pdt (like the only three leaves of a Dhdk tree), 
poor. 


3. iv. Inorganic life. 

The idioms containing observations on inorganic life, though 
not many, are quite numerous. The characteristics of air have been 
recorded in— 

kavd ko jdnd (to become wind), to run fast, to disappear, 
havd kd radg dekh'nd (to see the way of the wind), to seek 
opportunity (as the fanner does at the threshing field.) 
hard sned gddfh bdddk'nd (to tie a knot in the air), to 
attempt the impossible. 

kavd lag'nd (to be touched by air or climate), to be affected. 

Fire hat more activities than air and these have been represented 
in the following idioms. It denotes strife, which has the same effect 
as fire. It refers to anger which is the fire of our emotions. 
Compare— 

dg pdaikd rtlr (the enmity between fire and water), natural 
enmity. 

dg pag'ad (falling of fire on), to be dear in price, 
dg bond (to become fire), to be ingry. 
dg bar’admd (to shower fire), to be very hot. 
dg w|kdad (to pick up fire), to create disturbance, 
dg bead (to sow fire), to create trouble, 
dg aaad ghi pa^ad (pouring of ghee or oil in fin), to be 
excited. 
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4« kg*«A (to be »et on fire), to uke ill, to g« «cited. 

Ag bha bh Ah A hoaA (to be a blaze of fire), to be red with «nger. 
Ag ki petTi (an idol of fire), angry pertoo. 

Ag UT» m aikal'ni (coming out of fire from the sole of the 
feet), to be very angry. 

In old timet it wat a precious thing and was not easily obtaina¬ 
ble, at it is evident from— 

Ag pay'ni (falling of fire on an article), to become dear in 
price. 

Ag ke mol (at the price of fire), expensive. 

Fire is also conceived to be ever burning in our stomach, and 
that fire consumes all food, asjshown in- 
pet hi Ag (fire of the stomach), hunger. 

Ag bujhAssA (to put out fire), to satisfy hunger. 

The uses, characteristics and semantic conceptions of other things 
are recorded in the following examples— 

Water in— 

pAni lag'll (to be touched by water), to be affected by climate. 
pAni hossA (to become water), to melt. 
pAssi par alAv gAl'aA (to lay the foundation on water), to 
have a weak foundation. 

pAai maA Ag lagAaA (to set fire to the water), to do the 
impossible. 

pAni phernA (to wash with water), to destroy. 
pAni draA (to give water), to offer libations at the Hindus do, 
pAni bhar'aA (to carry water), to confess inferiority, 
pAssi sm asAAg'nA (not even to ask for water), to die at once. 
Rains and clouds in— 

chAjoA barns'mA, to rain basketfuls, to rain in cats and dogs, 
baraa pag'aA (to rain), to weep, to shower abuses. 

River and Sea in— 

aAt aaasamlar pAr (across the seven teas), very distant, 
la Agar fAfal (to put the anchor), to stop, 
sfp gaAgA (to make the Gangs flow upwards), to do 

an irregular or reverse act, 

aadi tsAv saAyog (the union between the current and the 
boat), chance. 

adv smA kkAk wfimA (to talk of raising dust in the boat), to 



censure in vain, to talk non tense. 

9*9*1 ndv (the boat of tin), sinful lift, 
durda ki lahar (the wave of pain), pain. 

Dew to-— 

ea paf'nd (falling of dew), to wither, to get disappointed, 
ea ka aeon (pearls of dew), transitory things, 
oa aa pyda bujhdnd (to quench thirst with dew), an isnpro¬ 
bability. 

Planets in— 

aamla par d rah'ad (to come down to the ground), to decline, 
repent. 

aasua sued gay'nd (to be set into the ground), to be ashamed, 
cddd par thdk'nd (to spit on the moon), to blame an inno¬ 
cent person. 

cddd kd fnk'rd (a piece of the moon), beautiful, 
tdrd bond (to be a star), to be high, to be away, 
altdrd ca s na h 'ssd (shining of the star), to have good fortune, 
sanlcar dad (coming of the Saturn), to be unlucky. 

»nln snakk kar'ad (to count planets), to find fault with, 
etc., etc. 


3. v. Habits, Oastanas and SuperatiriasM. 

Many Hindi idioms refer to the human habits in general. 
Compare— 

ldlpfadbond (to be red and pale), to be angry. 

ebdad (to touch a limb, say the ear), to swear, 
agar magar bond (to say ‘if’ and 'but’), to argue, 
ddgbj phat'kdr'ad (to pat the beard), to be pleased. 

■dgTs kdt'nd (to bite the finger), to show wonder. 

*»ndh pkcr land (to turn away the face), in indifference, 
ekdtl (hodk'ad (to pat the chest), to show courage, 
adgdfbd cdm'ad (to kiss the thumb of a penoo), to latter, 
adgdfbd dihhd ndjio show the thumb), to disa ppoi n t, 
dddtnd tain ndgTi dabdud (to press a finger under the teeth), 
so wonder. 

fbigisi bar dim kdt'nd (to pass days by counting them), to 
pass hud times. 



&4| dekh'aA (to took at the way), to wait 

Mote numeroui than these are the idioms which are based on 
national manners, customs, and ceremonies. 

The following list, though big, would be an interesting study. 
Each of the idioms refers to a detailed account of a ceremony. A 
comparison of the literal and the implied meanings in the following 
will, however, explain the implication of Indian conditions. 
jfagffi achAl'ni (to toss up another’s turban), to disgrace. 
cAdar wtAr'nA (to remove a person’s sheet), to disgrace, 
carap eh And (to touch the feet), to greet, 
gfcaf'ne fak'aA (to bend knees), to make a humble request, to 
accept superiority. 

AAea capkltar fcah'aA (to shout from a high phice), to 
proclaim. 

cfcAti •• lagdnd (to take a person to the chest), to meet 
pAAv paf'isA (to fall on another’s feet), to be humble, 
fhofi pakaf'aA (to touch another’s chin or beard), to beseech, 
d apatti badal'ai (to change scarf with another girl), to be 
friends. 

fAAg tala ae alkal'aA (to go under the legs), to confess defeat. 
khAApA gAf'nA (to fix a pole), to show boundary line, 
gadhe par cayhdnd (to mount a person on an ass and take 
him about the city), to defame. 

No further explanation of the connection between the literal and 
the metaphorical meanings of these idioms is required. It is evident 
that dapaffA badal'nd, for example, has come to mean to make 
friends’ as in India interchange of the head-dress is considered to 
he a sgn of intimacy. Also compare Punj. pag vafApA (to change 
turbans), to make friends. Similarly by taking a person on the hack 
of a donkey and make him go about the city is a sign of prnclai* 
raing 1dm to be a bad character. Hence gadfct par caphA ad 
means ’to defame*. 

The following refer to Hindu customs and ceremonies— 
jaaamgjkAAfl meA plaA (to drink with the first medicine 
during childhood), to be habitual, 
gad bhar'aA (to fill the lap with something), to give presents 
to bride. 

gfkA bfcgfaA (to send a mark), to betrothe. 

gjhI he dtyw JalAad (to bum ghee in lamps),» rejoice. 
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c*U mddy'nd (to shave a disciple), to win oyer a p e rs on ^ 
phdl aghdad (to pick up burnt bone* of a dead penon), to 
finiih obtequial rite*. 

tia'kd tof’ad (to break a blade of gran), to show disconnection. 
fd{ alaf'nd (to upset the>raat), to be insolvent. 
kU) m utdrd jdnd (to be taken down from the bed and laid 
on the ground), to be dying. 

haladh lagdnd (to set a black mark on the forehead of a 
person), to disgrace. 

chathi kd dddh (milk from the sixth day of birth), happy 
days. 

dond cayhdnd (to place a cupful of sweets), to give offerings, 
cdr ka kandha par ]dnd (to go op the shoulders of four 
persons), to die. 

kapdl kriyd (the end of the skull in cremation), burning 
of a dead body. 

kapthi nthink (to pick up a neck rotary), to swear, 
cdyiydd (hat^l kar'ni (to break bangles), to become widow, 
gadgd nahdnd (to bathe in the Ganges), to finish a duty, 
gddfh biddh'nd (to tie the knots), to marry, 
etc. £tc. 

Also compare Punj, phara dope (to take round the fire), to 
marry, chuhird depd (to give dried dates), to betrothe, matthd 
tittar'nd (to decorate the forehead), to adorn the bride, tal coyi 
(to spill oil), to welcome the bride and the bridegroom after marriage, 
png banhapi (to tie a new turban), to take the place of the dead 
father. 

The following idioms depict Muslim lift— 
kafan sir sc bdddh'nd (to tie the funeral cloth with one’s 
head), to be ready to sacrifice life, 
kafan ka Uye kap an hand (not to have a shell for funeral 
cloth), to be very poor. 

bh-Bk kar'nd (to say Bismillah i.e. 'in the name of Cod’), to 
start 

imda choy'nd (to give up faith or religion), to be dishonest 
idtf ka Hya m a qPd jhskisi (to destroy the mosque for the 
sake of a brickbat), to do a great harm for the sake of a 
trifle. 

Id kd cddd (Id moon), rare but oust desired. 
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ydaJaimfk'arf (to recite the Yalta chapter from the Qomn), to 
proclaim a man's death. 

fcirda a(kind (to take up the Qoran), to swear, 
kabra ke mar'de sskhdf’ssd (to take out dead bodies from the 
grave), to revive past things. 

ap'ae hdthod kabra khod'nd (to dig one’s own grave), to 
harm oneself. 

There are idioms depicting the life of Brahmans, Rajputs, shop¬ 
keepers, bankers, physicians, servants, barbers, goldsmiths, boatsmen, 
mendicants and, in fact, all walks of social life. 

Compare— 

ahri gatpeah kar'ssd (to say Sri Gaijesh), to start, 
malddii sndr'ssd (to beat the field), to win. 
dokda nfhdssd (to raise the shop), to close the business, 
dakdss lagdssd (to open a shop), to arrange things all about, 
tardjd ho jdad (to be a balance), to be equalled in power. 

bdddh'ssd (to bind the manuscript), to plan things, 
dsdsni bandnd (to make a client), to win a person over. 

bar rfdl'nd (to turn into silver), to reduce to ashes, 
bhdg jhodk'std (to poke an oven), to do menial work, to 
waste time. 

bbdy used jhodk'ssd (to throw into an oven), to destroy. 
s.i..fifcj dabak'nd (burning of a kiln or hearth), to earn much. 
ksUcJ lagdssd (to use the scissors), to cut hair, 
air sssddf'ud (to cut hair), to rob. 

snadjh'dhdr sued cboy nd (to leave in the whirlpool), to 
leave in trouble. 

p. sokdgc kd kdm (the action of zinc on gold), glorify* 
tag or doubling effect. 

v.y jfcl bdddb'ad (to tie a neck rosary), to become a men¬ 
dicant. 

alakh jagdad (to call in the name of Cod), to beg. 

It is particularly to be noted that although one may understand 
meanings of all words, he connot know the meanings of such idioms 
without an historical knowledge of the people and thei r lan guage. 
The relationship between semantics and culture is close, indeed. 

There is quite a good number of idioms which contain relies of 
customs which have long disappeared. Language is, indeed, a 
tearful record of national history, past and present. 
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kwhaioghd bur tdf'ad (to plunder after winding * person 
in a blanket), to hoodwink, as Puuiarii did. 
bird Behind (to pick up the betel leaf), to take up a ^Tl^ir. 

as the Rajputs did in the presence of elderly people, 
tilddj'lf dead (to give just a handful of sesamum seeds), to 
dispossess, to give up, as in Hindu civil law. 

Icalam cdm'nd (to kiss the pen), to praise a writing, as done 
byKdyastha writers. 

rfar dans (at the time of the gong), 4 o’clock in the early 
morning, as was the custom in Mughal times. 

The following punishments were at one time prevalent, 
kaydhi meA hdth ddl'ad (to put hands in an iron boiler), to 
swear. 

adkod cane cab'vdud (to oblige a person to take in gram 
through the nose), to harass. 

sidk cop kdf'nd (to cut off the nose and braids of hair, as of a 
woman), to humiliate, to defeat, 
kdfh sued pddv dend (to put the feet in a wooden frame), 
to give trouble, to punish. 

kdn katar'nd (to cut off ears), to beat a person in a fight, 
tavd air se bdddh'nd (to tie a pan on one’s head), to safe¬ 
guard oneself. 

tal'vod se ddkhed mal'ad (to rub one’s eyes with a big 
person’s soles), to flatter. 

khdl ndhay'nd (to be fleeced), to be severely beaten, 
gadbe par cayhdnd (to mount a person on an ass), to disgrace, 
jdtfydd sir par rakh'nd (to put another’s shoes on one’s 
head), to flatter. 

tal'va cdf'nd (to lick the soles of a person’s feet), to flatter, 
ldsk galiyod mad kklc'vdad (to drag the dead body in 
public streets), to proclaim a criminal. 

Compare Punj. jhdfe tel pdpd (to put oil in the hair of a 
woman), to disgrace in public, air avdb pdpi (to put ash on the 
head), to condemn, tal di kaydhi vie palpd (to be put into a 
cauldron of oil), to suffer an ordeal, jnttiydd khdpiydd (to be 
beaten with shoes), to be disgraced in public. 

It appears from the following that these idioms were founded 
during the Mughal revolutionary period, when the coins, mote 
particularly the copper coins, of one government were rejected in 



the time of anotheff- 

fakd wk javdb, refuiaL 

(akd ad mndk lekar, disappointed. 

Compare Punj. false dU, (low movement. 

The beliefs and supentitions of the Hindi people and their 
significance may be studied in the fallowing— 

chiti par MU hoad (to have hair on the chest), to be 
generous. 

gaddi hi adgla (coil on the nape of the neck), inauspicious, 
billi olddgh'nd (meeting a cat across the way), to become 
ominous. 

difh tstdr'nd, to remove the evil eye (by charms). 

■Ilk bol'ad (crying of an owl), to be desolate, 
cauls kd c AAA bond ‘(to be the moon of the 4th day), to be 
the cause of infamy. 

gadhe ltd hal caldnd (to yoke an ass in the plough), to fall 
into ruins. 

f rls i medk ptf'ai (to be in 84 births), to transmigrate, 
da'sadn sued ched bond (to have a hole in the sky), to rain 
heavily. 

ddkiae hoai (to be on the right hand), to be auspicious, 
muharram k i paid dish (to be born in the Muharram days), 
to be unlucky, 

Ukh phayak'ad (throbbing of the eye), to show sign of a 
coming event. 

kh&a tapised bond (to have white blood), to be merciless, 
dddt tdld med jam'ad (to have first teeth in the jaw), to die 
young. 

ddkhod a* jda alksl'ad (losing life, as it were, through eyes), 
to he waiting. 

ddonl pkdy'ad (to tear a doth), to practise magic, 
dical lend (to take up the end of a person’s scarf), to 
welcome. 

■l'fi tdld phar'ad (tell beads wrong side), to invite calamity, 
klljar-nd (to set a nail), to ward off evil. 
talSrd kks^Tdad (an itching sensation in the sole), to be 
about to travel. 

~r 1 ilmnnyi bal'vdn head (to have the moon strong), to have 
good hick. etc., etc. 



3. vL History, Myth and Tradidoa. 


Connected with the above are a number of kHome describing 
historical, mythical or fabulous events. History is rep rese n te d in the 
following— 

rdm'rdjya (lit. government of Rama), pleasure and peace, 
nddar'shihi (lit. rule of Nadir shah), tyranny, 
aim ke dim (lit. leather token money), forced government, 
as by the water-carrier who reigned at Delhi for a couple of 
days. 

rivap ki semi (lit. Rdvana’s army), black people, 
bibhifap honi (lit. to be Bibhisana) to disclose secrets. 

Bibhisan was Rivana’s brother who had joined Rima, the enemy, 
kargadin (lit. charity of Kama), liberal, selfless charity, 
kammir ha(h (lit. fortitude of Hammira, the Rajput), ideal 
fortitude. 

harisheasidra honi (lit. to be Harishcandra), to be truthful, 
shab'ri ke ber (lit. fruits of Shaban), affection and devotion. 

Shabari was a Bhil woman, who devotedly presented fruits to 
Rama in the forest. 

biyi ufhini (lit. to take up a betel leaf), to uke up a 
challenge. 

mini bijir (lit. a jewellery market), a show of ladies etc., as 
is said to have been arranged by Akbar. 

Punj. sikhi shihi, (lit. the rule of the Sikhs after Ranjit’s death), 
anarchy and disorder. 

Mythological beliefs may be noted below— 
aig'hin, Cupid (lit. without body). It is said that cupid was 
burnt to ashes by God Shiva whom he disturbed in hit pen* 
ance. Rati, the wife of Cupid, entreated Shiva and persuaded 
him to revive his life. Shiva restored his life but not his body. 
Cupid lives without the physical body, 
varupdlay, the sea (lit. the abode of Varupa, die god of waters), 
hapdli, Shiva (lit. one who wears skulk about his neck). Shiva, 
the god of death, is fond of dancing in this dress, 
mdrad bkramag, homelessness. It is said that Ndsuda, a semi- 
god, wanders about from one region to another, generally on 
missions of friendship or enmity, and never stays at one 
place. 
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aarvagrda, full edipae (lit. full monel). It ii believed that 
eclipae taka place when rdhu or ketu, the typhon, devours 
the sun or the moon, partially or fully, 
pmrratdei, Indra (the enemy of mountains). It is supposed 
that mountains used to fly about at one time. Indra cut 
off their wings and since then they are stationary. 

There are a few idioms containing references to the folklore 
which had become popular throughout the country. 

141 bujhakltar, a wiseacre. There are many stories depicting 
the foolish wisdom of an imaginary Idl bajhakkag. 
ahekh'cflli, a dreamer, one who makes castles in the air. 
pddead aavdrod med bond, to count oneself among big 
persons. It is said that four royal horsemen were going to 
Delhi. A villager on pony also joined them. When asked 
by some passersby as to where these four riders were going, 
the villager replied, “We, the flve riders, are going to Delhi.” 
nidbd nicog, a miser (lit. a lemon-pressrr). A person used 
to go to a hotel with a lemon which he would offer to 
another customer. Courtesies exchanged and he was also 
offered a meal. He lived on his lemons like that for several 
days. 

tia'mdr kbits, a man who thinks himself to be very brave. 
A person once killed thirty flies. He thought he could kill 
men as well, and he joined the service of his king. 

The following remind us of Arabo-Persian legends and history— 
l3ld maj'ndd kd prosit, great love. Laila and Majnu have 
been two lovers from Arabia. 

yfmaf kd hnana, ideal beauty. Yusaf was a boy of Egypt. 

He attracted a large number of ladies, 
kdrdd kd the immense wealth of a miter. Qdnin 

was a jew in the time of Moses. 


*. SEMANTIC CATEGORIES OF IDIOMS. 

(i) Gimxrau 

RnratcnoH — Gekxkauzation — Pejoration and Am* 
f UORATSON — SvHBCDOCHE — MstOKYUY. 

(B) Concretion. 

(18 ) Imomatso Via as. 



4.1. Omni . 


USTRIcnON. it» a distinguished fact that, although la general 
the tendency is towards specialisation of meaning, idioms implying 
restricted meaning are few and far between. Elliptical idioms ate, 
of course, many, but other types of restriction are uncommon. The 
following are due to euphemism— 

dgd bhdri bond, to be ptegnant. 
an bond, to be dead, 
pddv bhdri bond, to be ptegnant. 
adbdrd jdnd, to miscarry. 

gbar dbdd kar'nd (to set up a house), to bring a bride, 
etc., etc. 

av'tdr bond, to incarnate, sbrdddbn kar'nd, to perform 
obsequies, are restricted due to their use in religion, but they are not 
idioms, as some of the Hindi compilers would like us to believe. 

StNERAUZATION is comparatively common. Thus— 
ddc kd khel (lit. a play of fire), hard task, 
dkdah pdtdl kd aatar (lit. difference between the nethci 
regions and the sky), great difference, 
dg pbda kd v3r (enmity of fire and straw), natural enmity, 
ebadkb bajdnd (lit to blow conchsheUs), to rejoice, 
snoti plrond (lit. to wreathe pearls), to write beautifully, 
koyiod par snobar (seal on coals), pennywise pound foolish, 
•k ddl par rab’sid (lit. to live on one branch), to be resolute, 
dfe sued namak (lit. salt in flour), little, 
dfe kesdth ghunpfa'ad (lit. grinding of weevil with flour), 
hardship on small people along with big ones, 
dfe ddl kd bhdv mdldm hoad (lh. to know the rate o 
flour and pulses), to get.an experience, 
dddhl ke dm (lit. mangoes from storm), cheap articles, 
agdyi pichdfi Ugdad (lit to fix ropes in front and behind] 
to control. 

mydu m bdkar kossd (to be out of sheath), to lose patience, 
etc, etc. 

Compare Punj. beyd Imusm Idpd (to take the boat to the bank 
to come out of a difficulty, pakdf adl fabkar Idpd (tostrik 
against a mountain), to fight against a big personality, gal fmgd (t 



jump at the throat), to quarreL 

Idioms, at a rule, originate from a particular person of authority 
in a particular class or society. When they are disseminated by 
travellers, monks, merchants, laymen, and scholars, they become a 
national property. Therefore, the movement of idiomatic meaning 
is from the special to the general. 

ngOSUTKM AND AMM JOBATION. Pejoratiou appears to be 
more common than amelioration. Idioms are usually employed to 
derides to ridicule, or to direct. Praise is direct, elaborate, and 
consists in literal phraseology. Censure or criticism needs pithy, 
ironical and suggestive idioms. The following denote a good sense.— 
pAfA pag'ni (falling of the dice), to have a good luck, 
anta ban's*, to end well. 

m *d Utobh'nd (to prick in the eyes), to be attractive, 
lin'd boa*, to be counted among big persons, 
kd bond, to be of good style. 

The following are the examples of pejorative idioms— 

AAlrh ajUiU, to look with an evil eye. 

Usd khel'ad, to play tricks. 

khlldad (blooming of a flower), to do a bad act. 
gat f—*»A«»A (to deal with), to beat. 

cabdt'ra cafk/sd (to go up to the balcony), to become a 
prostitute. 

—-Afc (having a face out), to become weak, 

javdb dead (to give a reply), to refuse, 
jbayfa par uny fi* (to raise on a pole), to disrepute, 

jfcdyd pkor’ad (to broom), to destroy. 

p U nj. add lagpd, to have a bad name, but add pieeba 

Saar's*, to die after good name. 

WB UIO CW. Just as the majority of phrases are specific in 
fona and general in meaning, so also in many idioms the part a 

used to denote the whole. 

pUi. to spread a bedding, etc. 

pjjj m ~L nk'ad (to remain in combing the hair), to 

gM'daa' yfcadadad (to get the neck entangled), to be in 
trouble. 
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fnk'rd aaddg'nd (lit. to beg a piece of bread), to beg. 
gold chofiii (to free the neck), to be free, 
tddg tofni (to break the leg), to beat. 

METONYMY. Some idiomi are bared on irony. 

Examples— 

gddfh k4 pdrd, selfish (lit. having a firm knot), 
acche mile i. e. we could not meet (lit. we met well), 
bard ghar, jail (lit. the big house). 

Not a few are hyperbolic. Compare the literal and implied 
meanings of the following— 

lahd pind (lit. to drink another person’s blood), to harass, 
adgdr baras'nd (raining coals), to be hot. 
dkdah chdnd (to touch the sky), to be high, 
jdme med na samdnd (not to be contained in the garment), 
to rejoice. 

ndk par snakkhi na bSth'ne dead (not to let the fly sit on 

the nose), to be under no obligation, 
dg babdld bond (to be a ball of fire), to be angry, 
gd kbdad (to eat dung), to err. 

til dbar'ne ki jagah na bond (to have no room even for a 
grain of sesamum), to be full. 

The other forms of transference of meaning are also obtainable. 
The sign may denote the signified, as in— 

kambal nybdad, to send to jail (lit. to make one wear a 
blanket). 

kapybd dead, to make a Sddhu (lit to give neck rosary). 

The function of one limb may be attributed to another, as in— 
ddkbod med kah'nd, to make a sign (to say in the eyes, to 
sign with eyes). 

aAVSw»A med aawdnd, to be liked (to fit in the eyes, it. the 
heart). 

Hie place may denote the product or the receptacle may signify 
the contents, as in— 

god lend (to take into the lap), to adopt a son. 
god bhari rak'ad (to have the lap full), to have children, 
ghar jdad (going of the house), going oat of the wife and 
children. ' 

4dli dead (to give a basket), to give presents. 



Idnd (to bring a palanquin), to bring a bride, 
ddkli b3(h jdad (collapsing of the eye), to lose eyesight. 


4. U. Concretion. 

Concretion of form and abstraction of meaning is, however, the 
most prominent feature of Hindi idioms and deserves to be treated 
in a separate section. We have already noted how various parts of 
the body are conceived to denote a number of metaphorical attri¬ 
butes, actions or ideas. Man hat measured most things, abstract at 
well as concrete, according to his own self. Besides himself, be 
has compared the abstract life to the concrete life about him. 

It is a special characteristic of Hindi idioms that of the two 
elements, substantive and verb, one must be concrete. Often, both 
are concrete and the whole concrete idiom denotes an abstract sense. 
Examples— 

edr eddd lag'nd (having four moons), to grow in grandeur, 
gar'dan jhaklnl, to bow, to submit, (lit. to bend the neck), 
kin kkafs knr'ad (to raise ears), to be alarmed, 
falskar khdnd (to bear a collision), to suffer loss. 

An abstract attribute may be conceived as a concrete thing. 
Examples— 

‘Eyesight’ (difh or drf(i) can be stolen, thrown away, tied, 
applied, burnt or killed. It is considered as a fighter, at an animal, 
as a nail and even as a carpet. 

Compare— 

di|h cordad (to steal eyes), not to face boldly, 
dtgfi pkedk'ad (to throw eyesight), to tec from afar, 
dryfl bdddk'sU (to bind the sight), to hypnotise, 
dtyk lag'nd, to have an evil eye. 
di|k gdg'ad (to fix or pitch eyesight), to sure, 
digfc (to bum the sight), to remove evil eye. 

diffc tsdr'ad (to strike with the tight), to make a sign, 
diffc tagdssd (to fight with the sight), to sure. 
d4k (to avoid the light), to shiriu 

diffc UAi^ (to spread eyes), to receive devotedly. 

‘Honour* fUkatl can go up and come down. It can be sold and 
«spr^y££ue or daw-* It may be lost. Hm.yb.bms 



and sometimes thrown into the dust. 

Compare.— 

mdn gbaf'ad (decreasing of honour), to have less honour, 
fjjat bec'ad (to sell honour), to lose honour. 

Ujat do kofi ki rab'ad (to make honour worth a cowrie 
shell), to disgrace, 
fijat khond, to lose honour. 

UJet auk bstft lagdad (to strike honour with a stone), to 
defame. 

Hint mini kar'ad (to turn honour into dust), to defame. 
•Work’ (kdm) may walk or stop. It can be seen and divided. 
It grows and is at last dead. 

Compare— 

him caldad (to drive work), to start work, 
kirn rak'ad, stopping of work. 

Urn dekh'nd (to see work), to find work, 
ktm bddf'ad, to divide work, 
kirn bafb'ad, increasing of work, 
kins bhugat'ad, finishing of work. 

‘Anger’ (krodb or gaaad) behaves like an evil spirit, fire or 
poison. Similarly, ‘Fate’ (bhdgya) shines like a star. It may be 
straight (favourable) or crooked (unfavourable). It may keep waking 
or goto sleep. It can break into pieces. 

Attributes are things that can be given and taken and handled. 
Compare— 

bbad lead, to take secret gaaadldad, to bring anger 
datrf* dead, give punishment mardd pdad, to obtain a desire 
vacaa dead, to give a fjjat need bdtb fdl'ad, to put 

promise hands into another's honour. 
They can be made and unmade like other substantial ankles. 
Compare— 

bdt bandssd, to make a plan mdn baadad, to build respect 
adm baadad, to make name kdm blgdy'ad, spoiling of work 
bdt Mgdf'ad, unmaking of plan. 

Some are considered at eatable, 
fhokar khdad (to eat a stroke), to c ol l i de, 
dkokhd bbdad (to eat fraud), to be deceived, 
gblabbdad (to eat hatred), to hate. 

A» a rub, oaaeme verbs are psefsrtcd to abstract oae*. Thqr 




make ihe expressions definite and direct. 

Connected with this form of concretion n what may be called 
anitnalization of inanimate object*, or even abstract things. 

Compare— 

kina ke sir bond (to be over the head of work), to be but), 
kathd ba](hdnd (to teat recitation), to have the script urn 
recited. 

gap aydod (hddk'ad) vio fly or drive a gossip), to gosriji. 
ghar bSih'ai (sitting of the bouse), falling of the houie. 
vydpdr cal'ad (going on of trade), to have good business, 
dil ay jdad (Hying away of the heart), to be perturbed. 
Ithabar nydod (to fly a news', to issue a news, 
a leal car’ae jdad (going away of the sense for gracing), lose 
sense. 

ksp'ye bbi kd(e khdte bald (even clotlies bitcj, to be iiot. 
pddv to jdnd (sleeping of the loot), to be benumbed, 
sabda ko lagdm dead (to bridle the tongue), to control it. 
bdt di gas boad ^coming and going away of a talk), passing 
away of something. 

bdt kd air pair aa boad (a talk without head and feet), to 
be meaningless. 

kdl ke gdl used jdad (to go into the jaws of death), to die. 
bdt bddk'ad (to drive a talk), to talk. 
pe( pdl'ad (to nourish the belly), to earn, 
pddv raed par lag'ad (to have wings on the feet;, to run. 
etc., etc. 

This tendency for concretion is also responsible lor metonymy 
m idioms where cause is used to denote died and via vtruu For 
examples see p. 264. 


i Hi. Idiomatic Verba. 

PJiip- we have seen (pp. 188-189 & 261 „ u responsible lor 
idiomatic signification of several verbs. 

The following are the examples of verbs that have developed 
abstract meanings, although they are still used in their (Macrae 
sense as well. 

Jbdr'ad (to dost), to warn. 
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btru'iii (to rain), to say hanh words, 
ubhar'nk (to rise), to be excited, 
khnl'nk (to open), to be free, 
mf'nk (to burn), stink, 
akay'nk (to be stifT), to be proud, 
tnl'nk (to be balanced), to be ready, 
jkg'nk (to wake up), to be alert, 
dhnn'nk (to card as cotton), to beat, 
gkdfh'nk (to put a knot), to make friend*, 
phkl'nk (to bloom), to be happy, 
ulajh'nk (to be entangled), to quarrel, 
bhon'nk (to be parched), to fret, 
jal'nk (to burn), to be jealous, 
phieal'nk (to slip), to be tempted, 
jam'nk (to freeze), to become firm, 
nkc'nk (to dance), to rejoice, 
toy'nk (to break), to dissuade. 

(huk'rknk (to kick), to disregard, 
mkky'nk (to shave), to plunder. 

The use of concrete verbs in various associations has led to a 
large variety of meanings. 

Compare— 

khknk, to eat, and pink, to drink, in dhkp khani, to enjoy the 
sun, cng'lf khknk (backbiting), to sneak, dhakkk (blow), fhokar 
(kick) or co{ (hurt) khknk, to bear a hurt, jin (life) to 

worry, ktodk (anger) pink, to suppress anger. 

knk, to come, and jknk, to go, in dil (heart) knk, to love, kkm 
(use) knk, to be useful, khel (play) knk, to know playing, kkkk 
(eye) or makk (mouth) knk, to have bad eye or mouth, knds 
(something) jknk, to lose something. 

dank, to give, and lenk, to take, in dil (heart) denk, to fall in 
love, kkm lenk, to take work, to use, aabka (tongue, word) dank, 
to promise, khabar (news) lenk, to attend. 

pay'nk (to lie) and utkknk (to raise, to bear) in rap pay'nk, to 
have a fight, jkkffck (untrue) par’nk, to be belied, gidk (throat) 
pay’nk, to have bad throat, farms (heat) pny'ak, to be hot, dkm 
■ fhknk , to set price, kharca (expense) nfkknk, to spend, ffckfk 
(loss) ofhknk, to suffer loss, dkarma (faith) n jkkn k, to swear, 
ksg'nk (to be attached, to be obtained) in kkkb (eye) lag'nd, to 



sleep, Uik (hand) lag'll, to obtain, jf (heart) IsfiU, to like, pi|k 
lag'll, to have a bad back, kin (ear) lag'll, to litlea, havi (air) 
lag'll, to be affected by climatr, Ig (fire) lag'll, to burn, fklklae 
(abode) lag'll, to rest. 

cat'll (to walk) in gall (ihruat i cat'll, to sing, cabin (tongue, 
cat'll, to talk, charl cal'al, to use a dagger. 

khol'nl (to open) and blldh'nl (to tic, in ji (heart) khol'nl, 
to be frank, pul (bridge) blldh'nl, to make a bridge, |ak (sure) 
bUdk'il, to state, roal (fast) khol'nl, to break fait, Ills 
blldh'nl, to prepate a plan. 

lag'll (to fight) and laglnl (to cause to fight) in jla (life) 
laflnl, to work hard, gap laglnl, to gossip, Ukk (eye) la gill, 
to see, aabln (tongue) laglnl, to talk. 

dll'nl (to put in) and nikll’nl to take out) in ji (heart, life) 
fU'al, to revise, llkh (eye . fll'ul, to see, kith (hand) fll'll, 
to handle,Idat (habit) fll'il, to become habituated, glli (abuse) 
nlkll'nl, to abuse. 

drill (to steal) in dl|h (eye) curlal, to avoid, dam drill, 
to hold breath, ji (heart) drill, to shirk work. 

nglal (to fly) in gap oglnl, to gossip, call (enjoyment) iglal, 
to enjoy oneself. 

klt'al (to cut) in din klf'nl, to past the day, kaid kit'll, 
to finish imprisonment, cakkar klf’nl, to make a round, kalajl 
klf’il, to hurt feelings. 

mlr'il (to kill/ in maa mlr'nl, to control the mind, cikk 
mlr'il, to shriek, ehalllg mlr'nl, to jump, mil mlr'nl to 
embezzle money, till mlr'il, to taunt. 

tlf'il { to break) in dU fIf'nl, heart break, jor fIf'al, to lose 
strength, aalam tog’ll, to do injustice, ghamapfa tog'll, to curb 
one’s pride, pini tog’ll, to let water pan into other channels, 
bkar'il (to fill) in ckld (chat, heart) bhar'sut, to melt with 
pity, fag (steps) bkar'il, to walk, gklv (wound), bkar'il, to heal, 
fhlfl bkar'il, to make up the toss, paf (belly) bkar'il, to feed 
oneself. 

Why a particular verb should have been used with a particular 
noon for a particular meaning is a subject for further study, to 
which helps will be found in previous chapters. But k will be seen 
that the concrete literal meaning is in the centre of all the various 
idiomatic by-meanings. 
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S. PROVERBS. 

( i ) The common attributes or a Proverb and an Idiom. 

( ii ) The Degree or metaphorical meaning in a Proverb. 
Group A — Literal Proverbs. 

Group B — Metaphorical or Allegorical Proverbs. 
Group G — Metaphorioo-Literal Proverbs. 


S. L The common Attribute* of a Proverb and an Idiom. 

A proverb shares several characteristics of an idiom. It is short 
and terse. It comes from the people and is actually used by them; 
like an idiom it results from the common, everyday, experiences of 
our village folk and particularly ladies. Its subject-matter is also 
the same. The genesis of an idiom and a proverb is common. 
Some person, endowed with imagination, puts a thought into fanciful 
or apt words. He does not do it purposely, but probably feels him¬ 
self compelled to utter certain words instinctively. The occasion, 
whatever it may have been, inspires him to use a certain ornamen¬ 
tation of speech. We had a variety of ornamentations serving the 
purpose either of emphasizing the meaning or of making the idiom 
or proverb terse by some omission, or of enlivening it by way ot 
animating lifeless things or by giving concrete forms to abstract 
attributes or by implying metaphorical sense. An apt and concrete 
combination of ideas, or a profound truth, naturally makes a lasting 
impression on the listeners, who repeat it when a similar occasion 
arises. If the utterance is capable of application to events and 
situations other than the one which originally evoked it, then its 
chances of preservation become much greater. 

Concretion and generalization are, then, the most prominent 
characteristics of a proverb as well as of an idiom. akeld camA 
hJb&V »»bifc pksr'ti (a single gram cannot break the furnace), is the 
concrete expression of the experience of a parcher. When generaliaed 
csnl (gram) denotes a man and bbif (furnace), the world full of the 
struggle for existence; and the whole proverb means: A angle 
person does not count against odds. Compare English : One swallow 
does not make a summer, bar nu'dirl kbi ciri, literally means 
“do labour and eat buttered bread”, or u no tweet without sweat”, but 
the generalized meaning is "If you work hard, you must get a good 
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reward’', ip w gkar «n«h knttk III ikir hod k3 (even a dog 
m a lion in its own kennel) started tut the statement of a single and 
restricted event as also in equivalent “every cock is proud of his own 
dung kilt”. Or Punj. ap'fe gkar kar kei Md'akik, everyone it 
a king in his own house. Here kmrti bki tuggests any living bring, 
and aher kenk is the metaphorical wav of saying ’to be hold and 
heroic”. In lutyk ki kalfiyi ck Mr cayh'ti ha3 (a wooden kettle 
can be used on fire only once', M|k ki kak^iyk denotes the abstract 
and general ‘trick or frailty’ and, therefore, the whole comes to 
imply a general principle of behaviour. In katte ko gki kajaai 
aakik hod (a dog cannot digest butter), kutd is *a mean person* 
and gki hajarn koak is ‘to have wealth or honour Assimilated and 
glorified’, and the whole means: A low horn man feels too proud of 
his honours. koy'Iok ki daUli (brokerage in roals) is one form ol 
wretched work, and ninkk kklk host (to have the fare blackened 
is one form of evil or disgrace resulting from such a wretched 
work. The generalization of the proverb koy'Iok ki dalkli mak 
astdk kid has come to mean that a wretched business results in 
evil or that evil communications corrupt good manners. Compare 
Eng. “He who toucheth pitch is defiled therewith”, cor CM* 
NBacre bkki, two thieves are cousins. The ‘thieves’ represents all 
evildoers and ‘cousins’ denotes the idea of intimacy, association ot 
relation. The proverb, generalized, means “Evil doers are intimate 
friends”. Compare Punj. cor dfi yir gapfhakap or ling. “They 
agree like pickpockets in a fair.” 

Thus each of the above proverbs records one particular event <n 
concrete idea. As a matter of fart, every proverb is based on an 
event in someone’s experience. Sometimes, a proverb may contain 
the gist of a long event in life. Some proverb* may remind us of a 
legend, fable or historical fact. But in each case the meaning ha< 
been extended to general spheres of life. 

Examples— 

kkkkok ki aklykk rah fail (lit. only the needles in the eyes 
were left), the success was nearly achieved. A prince once happened 
to fall into the hands of a witch, who left him tranced with needles 
pricked into his body. One day a princess came to that garden and 
saw the prince in such a condition. She took pity on him and 
suited uking out needles from the body. At last the day came 
when the needles in the eyes only were left. She asked bet 
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maidservant to sit by the ride of the princelwhite rite herself went to 
the tank for a bath. The maidservant picked out the remaining 
needles from his eyes. When the princess, who had fallen in love 
with the prince, returned, she found that the prince had risen from 
his trance and taken the servant to be his wife. 

We leave the whole subject to paraemeologists. Here it is desired 
only to note that a proverb, like an idiom, may refer to one event 
in a life or a series of events in fiction or history. It is impossible to 
understand the significance of the following idioms without a know¬ 
ledge of the folk-lore and history of the Hindi speaking people. 

hazrir kri nmkar hdd baldgan kri nahid (lit. I am your 
servant and not a servant of the brinjal) reminds us of a servant 
who said “yes”, “yes” according to the wishes of his master although 
he proved himself to be self-contradictory. 

cor ki drifts! sued tin'kri (lit. there is a straw in the thief’s 
beard), a guilty conscience accuses itself. 

adgdr khaffe h3d (lit. grapes are sour) is a well-known proverb, 
andher nag'ri cUpaf rrijri, fake aer bhrijiftake aer khrijri 
is the subject of a drama by Bhiratendu Harishcandra describing 
what is injustice and indiscreetness. 

kahriri rrijri bhoj kahrid gadgri teli contains an episode of the 
life of Rijd Bhoj of Dhir and means “There is all the difference 
between a king and a beggar.” 


5. II. The Degree of Metaphorical Meaning In a Proverb. 

. A. LITERAL PROVERBS. Proverbs have one important peculiarity, 
namely, that they may have a purely literal meaning, whereas there 
can be no literal idioms. The following are quite clear in meaning 
and yet they are proverbs all the same. 

jab tak add* tab tak da, Hope lasts with life, 
ap'ai iaaat ap'ne hrith, Honour yourself and you will be 
honoured. 

brim pyrirri k3 crira pyrirri nahid, Handsome is that hand¬ 
some does. | . 

na boat at tkoyri acchri, Something »■ better than nothing, 
dp bard jag bard, He who is bad thinks that the whole world 
is bad. • «’ * 1 
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pinb yd pacchim ghar aab'se attain, East or west home 
is the best. 

torat din maU kalydn, He doubles the value of his gift 
who gives in time. 

It appears that the survival of literal proverbs is due to their 
force, subtlety and exactness. Some literal proverbs are so abso¬ 
lutely literal that any attempt to widen their meaning would be 
utterly useless. They are bound up too closely with their particular 
subject-matter. 

R. METAPHORICAL OR ALLEGORICAL PROVERBS. The allegori¬ 
cal proverb has a longer life on account of its suggestive power 
than the literal expression. The number of such proverbs is very 
large in Hindi. Regarding fully allegorical proverbs, it may be said 
that some of them have never been and never could have been 
used literally. Some did have had a literal meaning at one time, 
but on account of change in beliefs and superstitions, their literal 
sense is now lost. 

Examples— 

dhobi kd knttd as ghar ltd ssa ghd( ltd (lit. The dog of the 

washerman could be neither at the river nor at his house). 
No man can serve two masters. 

bBB sBB cdhe Ichdke billi haj ko (lit. The cat becomes a 
pilgrim after taking the life of 900 rats). A young whore, 
an old saint. 

rip bole to bole chal'ai kyd bole jis saed hasdr chad (lit. 
The winnowing basket may boast, but how can the sieve 
which has a thousand holes). 

padc kabed billi to billi hi eahi (lit. When the leaders say, 
it is a cat, it is a cat, indeed). Compare Eng. When all 
men say, you are an an, it is time to bray. 

divdr ke bhi kda bote bald. Evdt the walk have ears. 

koyal hoy na uj'li, sum man ribon Idye (lit. The black 
cuckoo cannot turn white even if nine maunds of soap may 
be used). Can the Ethiopian change ha skin ? 

rdi kd paddy bandwd or Eng. to make a mountain of a 
mole hill. 

hatheli par aar'aod jamdnd (lit. to grow mustard on the palm 
of the head), to produce a thing at once. 
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C. METAPHORICO-LITERAT. ntOVnUB. The (ffjfwmiia specific* of 
the last group are not always distinguishable from the correspon¬ 
ding attributes of the other two groups, Anyhow, when a proverb 
derived from one particular sphere of life is extended to a wide field 
of circumstances, national or even common to mankind in general, 
it does not interfere in any way with the stability of literal meaning 
in the limited circle of its usage. 

The majority of our proverbs can b - readily interpreted in either 
the literal or the figurative sense. 

Examples— 

tairdk hi^db'te baM, Good swimmers are oftenest drowned. 
jit'nsL guy It'nd hi m JthA, or Eng. The deeper the well, the 
colder the water. 

jabdd guy vahU mskkhtyU, Bees haunt the honey pot. 
dlye tale andberd, (darkness under the lamp). The nearer 
the church the farther from God. 
jaldi pakkd so jaldi sayd, Soon ripe is soon rotten. 

andhe ke dge bird kadkay sab bardbar, a pebble and a 
diamond are alike to a blind man. 
dddh kd jald chdcb phddk phddk kar pitd hs3, or Eng. 
A burnt child dreads the fire. 

It may be noted that the movement is always from the literal to 
the figurative and not in the opposite direction. 

The metaphorico-literal proverbs may have a varying degree of 
allegorical meanings. They may imply ten percent, twenty five per¬ 
cent, fifty percent or even seventy five percent, metaphorical meaning. 

The element of metaphor in the following is very small— 

saccd jdye rotd dye, jhdyhd jdye hads'td dye (The truthful 
come back weeping and the liars return happy) is used in its literal 
sense but with reference to the law-courts, jab takjind tab tak 
sind (So long as you live, you have to sew some cloth or the other). 
Here sewing, a particular form of activity, represents work in 
general The meaning of other words is clear. In akal bay! ki 
bbSda (lit. Wisdom is bigger than a buffalo). Here buffalo stands 
for physical power. In dj kMhar kd cddd nik'Id ha], cddd, 
the moon, refers to a dear person who is seen rarely or only 
occasionally. 

The following contain a higher percentage of allegorical sense.— 
adbald na da sdbtli da (He gives half a rupee and not half 
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a pice), penny wise, pound foolish. 

n» kntti dekhegi na bhmdkegi (The dog will neither see 
nor bark), what the eye sees not, the heart rules not. 
ap'ni chich ,ko koi khafti nahid kah'td or Eng. Every 
man thinks his own geese swans. 

■yini kauvd dim med nahid phada'td, or Eng. Old birds 
are not caught with chaff. 

Except for the implied meanings of a couple of words in each 
rase, the meaning and use of the proverb is clear and expressive. 

The following proverbs have more than half allegorical element— 
ddc i dukdn philoi pak'vdn (High shop, tasteless roast) cf. 

much cry, little wool; or great boast, little roast, 
dekhiye ddf Ida kar'vaf badal'td ha! (See what side the 
camel turns), cf. See which way the wind blows, 
khar'bdze ko dekh'kar kkar'bdil radg pakaf'td hi3, i. <■. 
Society moulds men 

d>ap^d lohd garma lohe ko ki|'td ha! (Cold steel will cut 
through hot iron), A soft answer turneth away wrath. 

It stands to reason that the allegorical sense is much more latent 
than the literal in any proverb. The same applies to fables and 
fairy tales. The literal sense is immediately obvious and can hr 
readily understood. It, therefore, follows that when the allegorical 
interpretation of a proverb is more obvious than the literal one, 
then that particular proverb must be regarded as primarily figura¬ 
tive. 
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1. AN OUTLINE OF THE STUDY. 

(i) Poetic language. 

{ii) Value of Imagination. 

(iii) National Conception of Figures 
(iv ) Suggestiveness. 

( v ) Figures as modes of Semantic Appeal. 


1. i. Poetic Language. 

Hindi is a spoken as well as a literary language. It is the speech 
alike of the layman, scientist and the poet. As the speech of the 
scientist and the philosopher, it is dominated by specific terms for the 
description of which a layman would require many round-about 
phrases. The thoughts of the uneducated man are not all crys¬ 
tallised and his terminology is, consequently, usually non-specific. 
We have noted how differentiation of synonyms, specialization of 
meaning, retrenchment of ambiguous terms and definition of voca¬ 
bulary form the characteristic tendencies of the scientific Hindi The 
scientist, the lawyer, the logician and the philosopher must say 
things in perspicuous and unequivocal terms. The layman is con¬ 
cerned about expressing his ideas in terms that do not involve labour 
or affectation on his part. 
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Poetic expression, however, depends not so much upon what is 
said but upon how beautifully a thing is said. Poetic expression is 
“the best expression of the best thought of a people”.* It is in the 
way of putting ideas charmingly that literature or Kivya lies. 
Literature means a unification (Sdhitya, from sahita-, literally 
‘togetherness') of sound and sense,—a poetic harmony, the beautiful 
appropriateness, the perfect mutual understanding, the well-adjusted 
and harmonized combination, of sound and sense. In literature, 
written or unwritten, dialectical or standard, we reach the finest 
stage of language.- 

It is understood that the main object of literature is to stimulate, 
edify or entertain. This stimulation, edification or entertainment 
arises from poetic beauty which consists in expressing not boldly and 
in a humdrum manner but imaginatively, giving the idea a hiding 
and a revelation through deft suggestion. Imagination and expres- 
sional deviation from the chief characteristics of poetic language. 


I. 11. Value of Imagination. 

Figurative expression, though characteristic of literature, is a 
quality of all language. Every man has poetic faculty and literary 
moods. In all languages, even the most uncultured, the figurative 
use of words is one of the most natural efforts towards expression. 

A term, the use of which is based on imagery, contributes to 
clearness especially when the language lacks a literal word for the 
idea, as when we speak of tea dhdp (lit. sharp sun), kafd jdjd (hard 
cold) or died vlcdr (high thought). We have seen in Chapter V 
that the figurative use of words is an important cause of semantic 
change. Such a use is necessary for linguistic development. Without 
this aid, language would have remained a starkly limited process. 
Without it there would have been meaning but not the evolution of 
meaning. But for this, language could never have developed into 
the formidable instrument that now enslaves, endangers, and yet 
exalts and magnifies bumanity.t 

Figures of speech as images vividly present sound and sense. 


*Emylopan&a Brilanmca—under 'LiUrahtrt'. 
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They attract attention and directly impress the mind. They give 
a brilliant and fascinating aspect to literature. They are used for 
the sake of vividness, emphasis and effect. We call a man ‘an ass’, 
or call him mithd, sweet, or leaf'd, hard, for emphasis and also to 
call up emotions associated with the literal meaning of the words. 

Language is to express our thoughts to others. They can, of 
course, be expressed even in the plain language. But the addition 
of illustrative images would put extra force into our language. 
Compare— 

yah dadn kirn nahid, it is not an easy task, and khdld Ji kd 
ghar nahid, it is not the aunt’s house, or yah to paddy ad 
mdldm hot A hal, it looks like a mountain. 

tnl'ai ki hlndi sdhitya men bayd ndm hal, Tulsi is famous 
in Hindi literature and tiil'ai hlndi sdhitya gagan ke candramd 
hald, Tulsi is the moon of the sky of Hindi literature, or even 
tiil'ai hlndi adhltya med camak'te hald, Tulsi shines in Hindi 
literature. 

The expression rakkho meli kapdr med hidg na hot sugan- 
dha, even if you keep asafoetida mixed in camphor, it will not 
become fragrant, is certainly more forceful than hidg kabhi ap'ni 
durgandha nahid choy'ti, does not give up its bad smell at all. 


1. ill. National Conception of Figures. 

Figurative language is national. While all languages employ 
beautiful and imaginative expressions, they, by no means, employ the 
same terms or the same figures. 

Compare— 

H. sdi ki ndk, nose of a needle, and Eng. ‘eye of a needle’. 

H. dj'kal to dplci pddcod ghi med hald, and Eng. ‘Your 
bread is buttered on both sides.’ 

H. ddei dvdj, high voice, Eng. ‘loud voice’, also ‘high notes’. 

H. yah rnpayd nahid bol'td, Eng. ‘This rupee has no ring*. 

H. khaflyd ltd pdyd, foot of a bed, Eng. ‘leg of a bed’. 

In Sanskrit there are some strange metaphors at which some 
English critics evince surprise, e. g. aaQatd, the creeper-like sword, 
cltdcakra, the wheel of the funeral pyre. 

Some similarities of expression are interesting. 
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Compare— 

mi|k< vacant Eng. “sweet words’, 
dre fce dddt, Eng. ‘teeth of the saw’, 
dice vicdr, high thoughts, 
pdaiki caddar, sheet of water, 
bhed khol'nd, to open a secret, etc. 

It is a vast subject by itself and we leave it to the compara* 
tivist. In this chapter we shall define the scope of imaginative 
language in Hindi. 


1. iv. Suggeetiveneu. 

Another important characteristic of poetic language, we have 
said, is its suggestiveness or exprcssional deviation. In guldb ki 
padkhufi ae sharir par kharokc lag jdy'gi, your body may be 
bruised by a rose-petal, it is suggested that the person addressed is 
extremely delicate. In these words of Rivaoa to Rima, pallid 
khar ddf ap, bill maid, rdvap tribhuvan vir, it is not Khara, 
DUgapa or Bdli: It is Rdvaiia, the brave, it is suggested that Rima 
could easily defeat those ordinary people, but it would not be so in 
the case of Rivapa who claims to be invincible. 

This does not mean that semantic deviation or turn of expression 
is the essential quality of a figure of speech as Mahimabhafta would 
lead us to believe. Certain types of direct style are as beautiful as 
any of the ‘turns’. The Shabdas of Sdr, a number of Tulst’s 
Canpiis and Dohis, some Kun^ahs of Giridhara, Dohis of Rahim 
and Kabir and the poetry of Prasid, Pant or Nirili contain some 
masterpieces of the terse style in Hindi. So also the prose of Dwive- 
diji, Varmi, Nigar or Agyeya. Figures of speech are meant to be 
used, not for their own sake, but for the sake of force, clarity and 
emotional appeal. The one and the only purpose of style is to 
convey a desired meaning in the most befitting way. And who can 
deny that sometimes more meaning is understood from plain speech 
than from figurative language ? The relative goodness of any two 
modes of expressing an idea may be determined by observing which 
requires the shortest process of thought for the delineation and com¬ 
prehension of an emotion. 

plyd bin! sddpini kill fit (without .the dear one, the dark 
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night is a snake) is certainly more forceful than any plain statement 
could be. On the other hand, the following sentence contains 
figures but no meaning— 

us nar'riAh ne desk lti nukd ko kandhoA par ufhAyA 
nr tydg lid pdrpa paricay diyd. (That lion-man lifted the ship 
of the country on his shoulders and gave a full proof of his sacrifice). 


1. v. Figures as modes of Semantic Appeal. 

It is in the light of semantic importance that figures of speech 
must be evaluated. Semantics deals with figures in so far as they 
contribute to the formation of meaning, and in this connection the 
borders of Rhetorics and Semantics meet. Much work has been 
done on figures of speech from the point of view of a rhetorician. 
Here we shall take up only broad features and describe the semato- 
logical aspects of some of the typical figures with reference to the 
questions raised above. Figures as various modes of semantic impres¬ 
siveness may be classified under two headings : 

(1) Those in which phonetic euphony is predominant, i.e., the 
ShabddlaAkdras or Figures of Sound. They are characterized by a 
musical attraction, and by this quality they impress even children. 
They will be discussed in the following section. 

(2) Those in which sense is predominant, i.e., the Arthilarikiras 
or Figures of Sense. These may further be divided into two cate¬ 
gories— 

(a) Those in which imagery has the chief roll, and 

(b) Those which are dominated by suggestiveness or expressional 

deviation. .- 

Each of these classes may be further assessed according to its 
semantic appeal. Some figures, we shall see, give rise to delicate sug¬ 
gestions, some thrill and persuade by appealing to emotions, and some 
are characterized by a literary jugglery which primarily entertains 
the poet himself and secondarily the audiences of his own type. 

It will be noticed in the following sections that the same figures 
may be employed effectively for emotional appeal as well as to 
demonstrate literary feats. It has, however, to be remembered that 
the relative emotionalism of a figure depends largely upon the 
intellectual capacity of the listener. The poetry in Braj is certainly 
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richer in figures of speech than modern poetry in Standard Hindi, 
and it cannot be denied that our poetry had been gradually losing in 
pathos and passion until the times of the poet -Prasad in the second 
quarterly of the present century when mystic poetry evolved new 
figures and symbolic expressions. In recent years experimentalist 
writers, called New Writers, have given a large number of original 
figures, but they arc either too artful or too obscure to be effective. 
It is really regrettable that we cannot find in modern literature the 
stimulating and powerful verses of the type of Bihari’s couplets, or 
Tojanidhi’s stanzas, or Sur’s songs, or Mira’s lyrics. Our prose is 
comparatively poor in figures. That has made poetry the leader of 
prose. For effectiveness, clearness and force, we always find poetry 
quoted in prose. 


2. PHONETIC MODES OF SEMANTIC IMPRESSIVENESS 

(i) Alliteration. 

(ii) Repetition. 

(iii) Analogue. 

(iv) Paronomasia. 


2. i. Alliteration. 

We have discussed in the chapter on “Sound and Meaning” that 
the structure of a word as relying on particular sounds or letters 
has a purpose. The sound-effects of an expression also help in the 
realization of meaning. The first impression produced by the 
sounds on hearing or reading stands to the last. We know how in 
poetry or prose the recitation of sounds creates various emotions. 
ALLITERATION (anupria) produces harmony of word and mean¬ 
ing, sweetness, effect, emphasis and vividness. Note the delicate 
feelings ex pr es s e d in lah'rat lahar lahariyi a jab bahir (The 
waves move and the wavy season is wonderful). 

The repetition of ft] intensifies hard feelings in— 

tm lagi yi man-sadan mci hari ivalA kehi bif. 
vikaf jujal ju lag! nipaf khu(s3 na kapaf kap4$. 

(God will not enter the temple of heart until the portals of 
treachery are not removed). 
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The brave sentiments are emphasized in the repetition of aspirated 
sounds in— 

Ay®l joddhabh&mi meh aannaddha bar-bir kruddha 

ruddhabuddhi hviu hvai rahal viruddha dal'vire haU. 

(The angry warrior came to the battlefield. And the enemies 
began losing their wits.) 

In the following,-the alliteration of sweet sounds helps in arous¬ 
ing the sentiment of love and the musical combination of sounds 
enhances the effect intended— 

prem vibaa manu, kampa polak tana, niraj nayan air 
bhare ply ke. 

(The heart is subjected to love, the body is trembling with 
horripilation, and the lotus-eyes of the dear one are filled with tears). 

The same emotional effects may be noted in the following from 
some Hindi Folk-songs— 

jhil'mil baheld bayir pa van bhal doll rahi 

dole nmraAgiyA ke dir kolliyl kuhuk rahi. 

(The bracing breeze is blowing, the branch of the mango tree is 
waving and the Koel bird is singing.) 

botal btraldi ti mat pi pyire. 

(Do not drink brandy wine, O Dear.) 

Often, Alliteration is simply a poetical jugglery and mere verbo¬ 
sity. 

Compare— 

par am pupya kl ptshj (dy'ne hi v4li ha!. 

(The mass of high merits is going to break.) 

kyod Itfudratl lsi chip chiti par chapi, 

(Why is there the stamp of meanness on heart ?) 

kBtn gun gUrav ko laAgar lagaval jab. 

(Who will put anchor to our glory ?) 

The element of emotional appeal in such alliterations is very 
meagre, indeed. 


2. U. Repetition. 

Repetition of words,* we have noted in the second chapter, adds 


*punarukti-prakdsh (Elucidation by Reprtitm). 
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an extra meaning, some special force or intensity, as mlyhe mifhe, 
very sweet, (hUr {hanr, everywhere, bir bir, several times, 
ji ji kar, having gone continuously. 

Sometimes, the repetition suggests particular emotions and conveys 
a new meaning,* as chi chi means ‘get away’ or ‘I hate it’, hiy hiy 
means ‘alas’, re re rivap means ‘O, you hateful lUvana’, rim rim 
denotes ‘greetings’, and in prabhuvar, yah hi hi kijiye hop 
•hints (O lord, your anger, please, assuage), the repetition of words 
suggests a passionate feeling. 

Sometimes, repetition is more apparent than real as in SEEMING 
TAUTOLOGY (punarnktavadibhis). 

In pnni phiri rim nikaf so ii and ali bhaoir guijan lage 
hon lage dal'pit, the synonymous words pnni and phiri (again), 
bhuir and ali (bee), and dal and pit (leaves) suggest that the 
same meanings have, perhaps, been repeated, but on a closer analysis 
and realization of the polysemic nature of phiri, ali and pit, the 
expressions become clear. Here they mean ‘returning’, O friend’, 
‘fall’ respectively, punarnktavadibhis is a figure of literary jug¬ 
glery based on synonymy and polysemy. 

In another figure called EXPRESSIVE TAUTOLOGY (litinu- 
pri>) for its being a peculiar type of expression of the people in Ld(a 
(Gujrat), though the repetition of words is essentially a show of 
literary jugglery, it suggests additional feelings. Compare manogya 
ha] vahi kl jo manufya ke liye mare (Man is he who dies 
for a man), where the first managya means ‘an ideal man’ or ‘a 
true man’. 

paridhin jo jan, nahii svarga narak ti beta 
paridhin jo jan nahii, svarga narak ti beta. 

(He who is a slave, heaven is not for him: It is hell 
He who is not a slave, hell is heaven for him.) 

Here note that a slight difference in punctuation implies such a 
vast difference in meaning. Also note the suggestiveness of mean¬ 
ing in- 

pit sapit kibe dhan saicay ? 
pit kapit kihe dhan saicay ? 

The repetition of sounds or words is, certainly, not without 
semantic excellence. There is no use of amassing wealth if the son 
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is good, because, he would never be lacking money. His merits 
would make him rich. There is no use hoarding money if the 
son is bad because he would waste it away in no time. 

RHETORIC REPLY (dtrottar) is similarly effected by repeti¬ 
tion, as in— 

Skt. kasn balavantam shito na vAdhate ? kambalavantam 
ahito na vAdhate. Whom does winter not affect ? It does not 
affect a man with blanket. 

and H. tit kahAA te pAti il ? tit ke hAA te p4ti iL (Darling, 
from whom is this letter ? It is from a dear one.) 

It may also be noted that such a repetition also forms an 
amusing source of ambiguity. Semantic impression becomes vivid 
only when the repetition is differentiated by intonation. 


2. ill. Analogue. 

The figure of speech called ANALOGUE (yamak) is also a case 
of l.terary jugglery based on polysemy, including homonymy. 
Examples— 

vah nit kal'pAtA h3 mujhe kAnta hoke. 

jis bin kal pAtA hal nahiA prAf merA. 

Here kal'pAtA (torments) is broken into kal pAtA (takes rest) in 
the second line and made a homonym. 

In jAn'ki dehu to jAn ki khalr (Return Janaki if you want 
the welfare of your life), the Analogue is based on the homonymy of 
jAn'ki (Sita) and jAn ki (of life). 

lothani pal lothani ki bhiti nfhi jAy'gi 
bhAp dur'jodhan ki bhiti ufhi jAy'gi 
contains bhiti meaning ‘wall’ or ‘heap’ in the first line and ‘terror’ 
in the second. 

kanak = gold and thorn-apple in kassak kanak te aBgnni 
snAdak'tA adhikAy. 

In aAkh lag'ti hal tab aAlch btg'ti hi nahiA (When the eye is 
enamoured it has no sleep), note how the two meanings of the idiom 
aAkh lag'nA, to love, and to sleep, have been used with effect. 

It may be noticed from the above example* that the basic 
polysemy in each case rouses two images, though only so when the 
homonymy, at the surface, is intelligible. The semantic effectiveness 
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is consummated only when this double i magery is awakened. The 
surface homonymy is a clever play on words which borders on 
amusement, and the roll of imagination in this semantic effectiveness 
depends upon a penetration into homonymy. 

It may also be pointed out that the repetition of words or groups 
of words in 2. ii. above gives an identical meaning obviously but a 
different meaning by suggestion only. In Analogue, on the other 
hand, the repeated words are intentionally and obviously used 
polysemantically. 


2. iv. Paronomasia. 

PARONOMASIA or Pun is a polysemantic expression which gives 
two ideas in one form. It is a favourite and learned type of literary 
play on words, though instances of puns in common speech are not 
lacking for which vide the section on Ambiguity in Chapter III. 
Examples— 

vipol dhan anekoA ratna ho sAth Uye. 
priy'tam bat'li do Ul merl kahdd ha! ? 

Ms in the above, means ‘a ruby’ as well as ‘a son’. See how 
appropriate the use is: “Considering that you have brought so many 
precious stones (things), you must have brought my ruby or my 
diamond (i.e., my son) as well.” 

Jo rahim gati dip ki, kul kapdt gatl sol. 
hire ujiydro kare, bayhe addhero hoi. 

The nature of a lamp is identical with that of a bad son. The 
one gives light when burnt (hire), and the other gives light in 
childhood (hire) (Skt. bdlyakdle). It is darkness when the one is 
extinguished and it is darkness when the other grows. 

By Paronomasia the poet attempts to set up similarity between 
two ideas. The imagination makes them identical in general and 
yet diversified in finer details. This identity in diversity is expressed 
in the form of a pun which, when clearly understood, leads to the 
realization of Meaning or Rasa. 

In common speech, pun is frequently employed in light talk. 
There are people who have a special knack of deriving pun where 
none is intended by the speaker. Scientific and technical language 
usually avoids paronomatical forms. 
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3. METAPHOR AS A FACTOR OF SEMANTIC 

IMPRESSIVENESS. 

(i) Analogy. 

(it) Metaphors. . 

{iii) Abstraction in Metaphor . 

{iv) Live and Dead Metaphor. 

( v ) The Force of Metaphor. 

( vi) Additional Modes of Analooy . 

(vii) Contrast. 


3. i. Analogy. 

There are three important means of explaining the meaning of a 
given word, namely, translation, demonstration and illustration. 
Suppose we were to tell a person what ‘cream* is. We could trans¬ 
late the word into another language in the manner of our bilingual 
dictionaries and say that cream is msUi But as it is not possible 
to translate all words, and meanings being national in character, we 
may resort to demonstration (showing face-cream or dental cream, 
for which it may be difficult to give an exact equivalent). But 
we can only thus indicate or represent objects or actions that 
can be perceived by the senses and which are easily available to 
the interpreter and the listener. There are certain concepts or 
ideas that are incapable of indication or representation. Suppose, 
we were to explain the difference between dhAr'^A, concentration, 
and dhyAn, meditation. We may, either, employ analogy or, as 
mathematicians call it, proportion, from sensible things to things 
which cannot be seen. Again, we may describe a scene in plain 
language or an object in descriptive and analytical terms, but if we 
feel we are not understood, we have to bring in illustrative images 
and multiply our comparisons. 

If imagination implies the power to bring things before our mind 
that are not before us, or to see them differently from others or from 
ourselves at times, Simile and Metaphor would constitute the best 
products of imagination and the best means of technical explanation. 
There is no wonder that they should be considered as the most 
important figures especially in literature. They have a direct effect 
and intellectual and emotional appeal. 
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It may be pointed out at once that there is no fundamental 
difference between simile and metaphor; their difference is only 
formal. Metaphor is nothing but the finest type of incomplete 
simile. It is a simile without the comparative word (jilsti, sti, 
like) and the common attribute, and denotes identification rather 
than comparison of two objects. It is bom from the instantaneous 
glimpse of similarity between two objects or two acts. Metaphor, 
says Aristotle, “is the special mark of genius, for the power of making 
a good metaphor is the power of recognising likeness. It involves 
the transference of a name from one object to another which strikes 
the mind as in some way or other participating in the peculiarities 
of that object. 

We have already noted in the fifth chapter the part played by 
metaphors in the variation of meaning. A review of their sematology 
may be given here. 

The following categories of application have been noted: 

A. Words from animate beings may be transferred to inanimate 
objects and even abstract things, as— 

in ghape U galti, neck of the jar 
cofi in psklr ki cofi, top of the hill 
ikkh in tilth ki i tilth, eye of the sugarcane 
dtitit in tire ke dtitit, teeth of the saw 
ktin in aittir ke ktin, ears of the guitar 
andha in andhaktip, blind well. Compare Eng. 'blind alley.’ 
andhti prem, blind love, btit ki {titig, leg of a talk, btit kti 
sir na pair, this matter has neither head nor feet. 

In such cases the word comes to be polynymous. The metapho¬ 
rical sense of a word is generally intelligible by the context, especially 
and chiefly by the addition of a determinant. 

*• Names of limbs of human body may be transferred to mean 
measures, as— 

ptitic htith, five hands (a hand *= 1/2 yd.), 
etir ntigli, four fingers ( finger 1/2 inch). 

Compare ‘foot’ from Eng. in tut pkuf, three feet. 

It may be noted that in discovering identities and similarities 
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man measure! things by himself. Man is the known, the familiar, 
by which the unknown and the unfamiliar begin to receive 
definition. That is why we have so many somatic metaphors. 

C. Besides somatic metaphors, we borrow metaphors from trades, 
professions, animal life and, particularly, nature. Compare words in— 

pataig ki duns, tail of a kite, jitiratna, jewel of the nation, 
stadi 1st ahi kb i , branch of a river, aaiair aigar, the ocean-world, 
bit tol'ai, to weigh a saying, pin1 ki caddar, a sheet of water. 

O. Metaphors may be due to similarity of 

(1) Form, as in mi{hii ki pahiy, a mountain of sweetmeat, 
bandik ki ghoyi, the horse of a gun, kur'ai ki fiig, leg of a 
chair. 

(2) Quality, as in gasnbhir avar, deep voice, tikfpa boddhi, 
sharp intellect, iici ahabda, high sound. 

(3) Action, as in tol'kar bolo, weigh and speak, ji jal'ni, 
burning of the heart. 


3. lii. Abatraction in Metaphor. 

We have already noted (under Important Variations, Idioms and 
Usages) that abstract words had originally a material meaning. 
More examples of transference of material to abstract concepts are— 
gyin ki ilok, light of knowledge 
killsiarot, the stream of time 
lah'ri, shower of rain, tune, enjoyment 
abil, thorn, pain 

khayi boli, standing (standard) language 

kayi cot, hard hit 
kayi sstmmayi, hard problem 
tikki boli, sharp speech 
mitbi ki t ed , sweet words 
gaidi bit, dirty word 
aoc'ni {lit. to dean), to think 
bijk'ni (lit. to wake up), to know 
kkiai (to eat), to embezzle 
gir'ni (to fall), to deteriorate. 
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3. iv. Live and Dead Metaphors. 

W. B. Fowler and H. W. Fowler (S. P. E. Tract 21) divide 
metaphors into two classes—live and dead—dead because the speaker 
and hearer have ceased to be aware that the words are not literal. 
When a metaphor is used very commonly, its figurative nature is lost 
and it is understood directly in its secondary sense. The radical 
metaphors of Max Muller (Lectures on the Science of Language) 
are all of this type. 

Examples— 

gokh'rd (lit. cow’s hoof), a medicine 
gobhi (lit. cow’s tongue), cauliflower 
kan'kaui (a crow with ears), kite 
kukur'mutti (dog’s urine), mushroom. 

Also note soc'nd and bdjh'nd above. 

Live metaphors are more distinct in their metaphorical significa¬ 
tion, as— 

til (sesamum seed), mole pnt'li (puppet), apple of eye 
rankh'candra, moon-face prdp-pakherd, life-bird 
jivan k i uadi, the stream of dukh ki samudra, ocean of 
life misery 

ahidsd ki ahaatra, the weapon of non-violence. 

Some of these metaphors are a living memorial of the quick 
perception, the deep insight and poetic imagination of our common 
folk as well as of the poets. 


3. v. The Force of Metaphor. 

Metaphors are the effect of economy of speech, and as they are 
picturesque, accurate and impressive they may be employed for (a) 
irony, as in bag'ld bhakta, a heron-like devotee, saanrdl (the house 
■of father-in-law), jail, (b) endearment as in nerd did, my moon, 
meri lil, my gem, or (c) abuse as in »uar, swine, gadhi, ass, kutti, 
dog, etc. 

Thus we find that metaphor is an important force of meaning- 
change. It is also an important cause of polysemy and synonymy. 
It is one of the most powerful engines in the construction of human 
speech and without it we can hardly imagine how any language 
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could have progressed beyond the simplest rudiments. No advance 
was possible in the intellectual life of man without metaphors, the 
coining of metaphon being a means to our stock of words. Meta* 
phor is the chief instrument of invention in Semantics. 

Generally a metaphor is used for clearness and emotional effect. 
That is why it is so popular and pervasive. Varied, indeed, are 
the sentiments depicted by means of metaphorical imagery. There 
is close relationship between imagery and sentiment. The stronger 
the feeling, the richer the imageries. Examples, in abundance, 
will be found in the poetry of SUr, Tula, Bihari, Dev, Hariaudh, 
Prasid, Pant, Nirili, Mahidcvi, or any other Hindi poet. 


3. vL Additional Modes of Analogy. 

A large number of figures mentioned by our Indian Poeticians 
are based on analogy. They are various forms of metaphor and 
evince fine shades of meaning. In these, the emotional appeal lies in 
the quality of the metaphor itself rather than in the kind of expres¬ 
sion. These forms have arisen as various juggleries of the poetic 
mind. 

In some, however, there is very little semantic peculiarity, and 
they are used for poetic rather than semantic effect. For example— 

(a) REVERSED METAPHOR (pari^im) differs from Metaphor 
only in form. There is no difference in the meaning of carsy kamal 
(feet lotus) or kamal csrsf (lotus-feet), lotus-like feet, locan kaAj 
(eye-lotus) or kamal nayan (lotus-eyes). 

(b) The formal difference between THE UNRELATED (awut- 
vay) and REVERSED SIMILE (pratip) is great, but the semantic 
effect is the same. In rim rim ke samin kali (Rima is like 
Rima) or rim rim hi kSA (Rima is Rima), the idea suggested is 
that we cannot find any person or object similar to Rima. The 
effect of the figure is to place Rima at a very high level, while 
analogy would have lowered him. Reversed Simile serves the same 
purpose. When we say that Rima is firm like the Himalayas (using 
Simile), we feel suggestively that the mountain has ideal firmness. 
On the other hand, we give Rima a higher degree of firmness by 
using the Reversed Simile, i.e. the mountain looks glorified like 
Rima, or as in— 
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avanJ 1 himidri I Muodn! jaai karahu vrtki 
ibhimdn. 

ikiati dhir gambbir h3i tom Mm nim aujAn. 

(O Earth, O Himalayas, O Ocean ! Do not boast invain. 
Rama is as forbearing, as firm and as deep as you are). 

Although grammatically RAma and the earth are equally calm, 
RAma and the Himalayas are equally firm, RAma and the ocean 
are equally deep, semantically the earth, the Himalayas and the 
ocean lose their position because they are not matchless. 

(c) RHETORIC DOUBT (Models), POETIC MISTAKE 
(bhrAnti), CERTAINTY (niahcay), FIGURE OF MEMORY 
(■marap), and POETIC FANCY (utprekf A), are related figures. 
The difference between them lies in the form of analogy rather than 
in the meaning. (1) When we say; is bAlak ko dekh'kar mujhe 
ap'nA svargiya befA yAd A gayA (on seeing this boy, I am reminded 
of my dead son, we actually compare the two boys and mean that they 
have similar qualities. Memory may, of course, be revived not only 
by seeing or experiencing similar but also dissimilar objects. cbafhi 
kA dAdh yAd AnA (to remember happy days of babyhood) is 
generally used in times of difficulty. An old man may be reminded 
of his youth which he regretfully compares with his present age. 
Memory may also revive any other associated ideas, as in— 
jo pAti bAA kuAvar var ke jog m3A bhog pyArA 
to hoti balA hr day tal meA ved'nAyeA aaekoA. 

"Whenever I get a dainty fit for my dear son, many a pain 
arises in my heart,” says YashodhA. 

The suggestive power of the figure is due to comparison or con¬ 
trast which is another form of analogy, as we shall see in the next 
item. 

(2) The same kind of analogy is suggested in the figure of 
Doubt. Note also that it manages to give more than one metaphor 
at a time. 

kajjal ke kAf par dip ahikhA eoti hal—Id shyAm ghan- 

mayjal meA dAmini ki dbArA hSL 

The parting of the beloved’s hair is suspected to be either a 
flame of light on a mound of collyrium or a streak of lightning in 
' the dark clouds. The poet, in fact, accepts both these similarities. 
The doubt is only assumed. 

(3) Rhetoric Mistake is another figure of poetic jugglery. In 
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fact, all metaphor is a mistake, but a bhrintikir expresses that 
mistake ant! means the metaphor. 

Example— 

ghan-rav hari-rav jk ke mat' vAro mrgVAi 
layan calytm picks phtrym nahii jab koi lakhAi. 

The lion mistakes the rumbling of a cloud as the roar of another 
lion and is thereby excited. Here the rumbling of a cloud is, in 
fact, compared to the roar of a lion. For the ‘lord of beasts’ it is a 
lion’s roar. 

(4) Ascertainment simply removes the mistake. But it suggests 
a metaphor all the same. In ha!A garaj'te ghan nahth baj te 
nagAre, it is ascertained that is was rumbling of clouds and not the 
sound of drums. Anyhow, it is suggested that clouds did sound like 
drums. 

(5) Poetic Fancy is nearer to the form of metaphor than any of 
the above. 

kapfha jab ruAdh'tA hi! tab kuch rot! hk 
hoAge gat janma ke hi mall unheA dhoti kk. 

(By tears I wash the dirt of my past lives, as it were). The 
relieving power of tears is described metaphorically. 

(d) Sometimes a composite idea may be compared to another 
idea, as by ILLUSTRATION (nidarehanA), EXEMPLIFICATION 
(edAharap), PARALLEL (drftinta), PARALLEL SIMILE 
(prativaatApamA) and EXPANSION (arthAntarnyAs). The 
purpose of all these figures is to substantiate a given proposition by 
comparison. There is no material difference in the semantic effect of 
these modes of expression. 

Compare— 

nidarshanA in jo mArkhoA ko aam'jbAtA bS vah bAlA m 
tel aikAl’ne kA prayatua kar’tA ha! (He who makes a fool 
understand things, tries to extract oil from sand), which meant 
nothing more than suggesting the impossibility of the two identical 
propositions. 

ndAharsup in niki pS pkilci lagal bin av'aar ki bAt 
jalae bar'nat ynddka meA raa shrAgAr na sohAt. 

(Even a good talk is not relished when it is out of place, just at 
a sentiment of love is not appreciated in war.) 

drftAnt* in pApi manuj bkf bkAj muAb ae rAm nAm 
nlkAl'ta 
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dalcho bhaysnkar bhefiye bki ij iimk ^hil'te. 

Here the behaviour of sinful persons has been described as similar 
to that of dreadful wolves. 

pratlvaatipami in sha{h tudh'rahih aatsaigati pit, 
piras parasl ksdUta raUi. 

(The effect of good society on a wicked person is the same as that 
of the philosopher’s stone on a bad metal.) 

arthintarasyia in bar! giri dhiryo satpurof bhir sake jyoh 
ahef (Kr?na carried the mountain as the good men carry the burden 
of responsibility and as the She?a serpant bears the burden of the 
earth.) 

We leave the technicalities of these figures to the poetician. To 
a student of Semantics, anyhow, their emotional appeal does not 
present any variety or distinctive quality. 


3. viL Contrast. 

Contrast is only another phase of comparison. The figures in 
which contrast occurs as logical factor may be classified under two 
headings—(A) Figures which contrast two contradictory attributes, 
objects or ideas, and (B) Figures of paradox in which contradiction 
is only apparent and not real. 

A. The figures,of contradiction are, generally, predominated by 
emphasis and emotional appeal. 

Compare— 

(a) INCOMPATIBILITY (vifam) in kahii rim ke komal 
kar kali kahii kafhor sharisan shiv ki. By creating this con¬ 
trast, the writer intends to heighten the effect of Rima’s brave 
deed. It suggests that it was difficult for Rima with such delicate 
hands to wield that bow, and if he could do it, it must be due to 
some superhuman power in him. 

prip'priye ti nikat tei an and a det apir 
par tore hi virah Id tip karat tan cbir. 

The truth of one statement is borne out by the other by contrast. 
It suggests that the presence of the beloved must be really pleasant 
because her absence is so killing, and separation from her must be 
unbearable on account of the extreme happiness derived from her 
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very presence. 

(b) NON-CONFORMITY (itidgof) in rdkhm meli kapdr 
med hkg as hot aagandha (Even if you mix asafoetida with 
camphor, it will not be fragrant) is certainly more forceful than the 
simple statement hidg med bahnt dnrgandha hot! hml. 

(c) ANTITHESIS (virodh) in mohi aip»| mi(hi lage, vab 
terl kaga bdt. Though it is impossible to expect bitter words to be 
‘sweet’, the emotional effect of such an expression is great. 

candramakhl tarn bin bhai jvaldmukhi sarnia, The moon¬ 
faced beloved, without you, is like a volcano. The suggestive mean¬ 
ing is clear. 

vd vir'hin ko cUd’ai, Idgati hS jaaa gUm, To the lady 
separated from her lover, the moonlight looks like the sunshine (on 
account of its scorchingly painful effect). 

(d) DISCARDMENT (tiraakdr) in— 

bind mdn taj dijiye, evargahud aakrt aamet. 

rahal min tin kljiye, narak'hud nitya niket. 

Heaven without respect is contrasted against hell with respect 
and the former is discarded. The suggestion is clear and impressive. 

B. The paradoxical figurts are figures of jugglery. They do suggest 
a feeling and an effect, but the veil of mystery over them qualifies 
the emotional appeal. 

Examples— 

(a) PARADOX (virodhdbhde) in— 

rdj'ghdf par pal baddhat jahad kolin lei fhtri 

dj gaye kal dekhikal djahid Imge pheri. 

Here kal at first produces confusion and obscurity. But on a 
closer thought it is discovered, as suggested by the incompatibility 
of meaning, that kal means ‘a machine’ and not ‘to-morrow’. 

(b) INCONGRUITY (aaadgatl) in— 

tam'ne pairod par lagdi mehaddi, meri ddkhod med 
aamdi mehaddL 

Apparently, it is absurd to talk of applying hena in eyes. But 
when we consider the implied sense of the words, the absurdity 
is at once removed, ddkhod med eamdad is an idiom meaning 
*to like’. 

(c) STRANGE PARADOX (vishefokti) in- 

rdp sodhdpdn ae na nek'hd hoi ha! kam, 
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pratynt hni hS txvra k5J»i yah pydi haL 

Nectar mutt quench thirst, but the nectar of beauty keeps the 
lover’s thirst ever fresh. 

dekho do do stain baraa'to maid ppisi ki py&aL 

Clouds must shower water which quenches thirst. But, here two 
clouds (eyes) are showering water, and even then it is not possible to 
quench thirst. 

Note that emotional appeal in vishefokti is more direct than in 
the other figures of paradox. 

(d) CONCEPTION (vibhdv'ni) in bln pad cah3 anna bin 

kind (He walks without feet and listens without ears). Although 
experience shows that it is not possible for any being to walk without 
legs and hear without ears, the incompatability of the expression is 
removed when we understand the conception of God and His 
omnipotence. 

Also compare— 

kdta k ilium dhanu sayak linked 
■akal bbnvan ap'ne baa kinked. 

(Cupid, with his arrows of flowers, has subdued the whole 
universe). 


4. SUGGESTIVENESS AS A FACTOR OF SEMANTIC 

IMPRESSIVENESS 

(i) Emotionalism. 

(ii) Literary Juoolery 

We have discussed at length the force of circumlocution in 
changing the meaning of words. Here we shall deal with the 
general form of suggestiveness as a means of semantic effectiveness 
in literature. Suggestiveness by itself is an excellence of style. The 
best stylist selects just a few particulars which imply the rest. Sug¬ 
gestiveness is an effective means of economy. That is why Synec¬ 
doche, Metonymy, Metaphor and turns of expression are considered 
to be the best of figures of speech. Metaphor is most important 
because men find more interest in catching the resemblance for 
themselves than in having it pointed out to them as in Simile. 
Kuntala recognises suggestiveness as the only quality of a figure. 
Every figure is, indeed, a turn of expression. 
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4. i Emotionalism. 

Suggestiveneas is the real force, the emotional quality of style. 
Compare malA eukumAri nAth ban jogA (I am delicate. Oh, and 
my lord is fit for forest!), by which Si'tA suggests that RAma is as deli* 
cate as die is. If he is going to the forest, she must not remain 
behind. 

The suggestion of extra emotion may be conveyed by means 
of a large variety of figures. Compare— 

(a) IRONY (vyij'nindA) in- 

ha! ghfim'tA phir'tA tammy turn kintA JyoA ke tyoA khaye 
pkir Mil abhl tak ji rahe ho vir ho nishcay baye. 

"You are brave on account of your stand-stillness" suggests that 
your attitude to life is extremely damnable. This kind of irony is 
more impressive than plain statement. 

(b) ALLEGORY (aprastvt prashaAsA) in— 

ab ap'ne logoA ko baa ek bAr dekh lo (See your people for 
the last time) which at once suggests, besides the literal meaning, 
that ‘your death is near’. The suggested sense is implied from the 
context. 

cAhe sAkhA pays viahva mtA haAs na pitA gaddhoA kAjal 

(Even if there is dearth of water, the royal swan will not drink out 
of a pond), the express sense of which is this : A great man should 
not stoop down to humility even in calamity. Here it may be noted 
that suggestiveness is strengthened by imagery. 

(c) RHETORIC QUESTION (gAyh praabna) in kyA andke 
hogaye ho? which means that your conduct is like that of a blind 
person. By asking kahAA gaye the ? the father may amply suggest 
to hisson that his absence from the house has been noted. 

(d) DENIAL (concealment or apahnati) in dargAvats »AdhA- 

ny gtr i sAkyAt dargA tki i. e* Durga vati was not a woman 

but the goddess Durga incarnate. Here the real (act is denied and 
expressed metaphorically in order to enhance its effect and add on 
to the meaning. 

(e) PERIPHRASIS (paryAyokti) is one of the common figures 
of speech. It is employed to avoid sentimental shocks. Many of our 
terms for •death’, ‘disease*, •copulation*, ‘latrine’, ‘madness’, and other 
undesirable ideas and objects, as we have already noted in a pre¬ 
vious chapter, are euphemistic. Also note how different are the 
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terms applicable to bigger people from those used for persons of lower 
status, e. g., la dean ko aladkrt kijiye (adorn this seat), which 
simply means 1 take this seat’, or taak'ru le jAiye (take away your 
goodness) for ‘go*. 

({) THE EXALTED (wtttta) in ham ve log bald jlnhod ne 
yav'nod, ahakod Adi a nek jAtiyod ko ap'ne aadar 

khapA UyA, i. e., We are those people who absorbed Greeks, Huns, 
Sakas and many other races. This suggests the missionary grandeur 
and racial superiority of the Aryans. 

(g) The various hyperbolic figures are employed for their sug¬ 
gestive meaning, as in jAcak tere dAn te bhaye kalpataru bhAp. 
Although it may not be possible for the beggars to become desire¬ 
giving trees, the suggestion that the king is very generous is clear, 
indeed. 

cale tumhAre bAp dhanuy se ripn senA ke prAp cate 

(Here start your arrows, and there goes the life of the enemy) may 
not be literally true, yet the suggestion that the effect of his arrows 
is immediate, infallible and dreadful, is emphatic. 


4. ih Literary jugglery. 

Such emphatic and emotional expressions are not very uncom¬ 
mon in colloquial and literary Hindi. Often, however, figures of 
suggestiveness are employed in literature to demonstrate feats of 
poetic jugglery rather than to depict or suggest any emotions. They 
are the result of too much emphasis on imagination and poetic 
frenzy which is far removed from realism. 

Compare— 

(a) EQUIVOQUE (vakrokti) in ko turn? mAdhav hnA 
priye 1 nab id vaaanta sod kdm. 

RAdhA : Who are you ? (knocking at the gate outside) 

Ktfpa: It is MAdhava (name of Kr?na). 

RAdhA : Then be away. I have nothing to do with spring 

(MAdhava). 

This kind of play on words can amuse just a few intellectual 
persons. Otherwise, it is but a source of confusion and obscurity of 
meaning. 

(b) CACOPHEMISM (vyAj'stntl) in kdshipuri ki kariti bar i 
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jali*A deh dfye pun! deh na pdiye, i. e ., If one loses his body at 
Kishi, it cannot be recovered, at all. Kish!, then, must be a bad 
place, where things lost are lost forever. But the juggler poet has, 
in fact, shown that Kdshi is praiseworthy because a man attains 
salvation there. 

(c) RHETORIC REPLY (gdyhottar) in kah dash'kaptha, 
kavan t3d bandar ? maid raghubir-ddt daah'kandhar, Hanu- 
rodn is addressed as a ‘monkey* and asked who he is. He replies: I 
am a messenger from Rima. The suggestion, that Hanumin is a 
worthy representative of Rlma and able to accomplish a lot in spite 
of his being a monkey, is there but it is intelligible only to those who 
understand such tricks of jugglery in poetics. 

(d) OPEN SPEECH (vivrtokti) in- 

mere goraa aadrah kahnd, anat na paihm ahydm. 
bihadai kabyo yod catur sakhl, leha calm mam dkdm. 

One of the Gopis says to Kr?na: Nowhere will you obtain 
butter of the quality obtainable in my house. She wants to tempt 
Kr$i}a. Her friend, however, discloses the real motive of the Gopi 
by saying, “O yes, come to my house” and also suggests that she also 
loves Krjija. 

All this is intelligible only to a person of highly critical sense. 

(e) DENIAL (apahnuti) in ye grab yah nakfatra kuch 
nahid nabh med hadn't! hil kuch dhdl, i.e., There are no 
planets here in the sky : These are particles of dust smiling, which 
is all nonsense to a man in the street. 

(f) PERSONIFICATION (aamdaokti) in— 

vah ap'ni ddlthod ke mad ae aide rahi hal jag phnl'vdri 
na'ke kabhi mnakordte hi hads afh'ti h3 kydri kydri. 

Such a description of Nature acting like a gardener who waters 
the garden of life, exists in literature only. 

(g) RHETORIC ENUMERATION (gap'nd) is exclusively a 
figure of jugglery without any practical suggestion or poetic excellence. 
The figure is uncommon in literary writing but it is used in astronomy 
to conceal a fact which has a deep and untoward effect on the 
person concerned. Thus na'ki dytt ifoahdatra varya hogi (his 
life is anto-pMotopty years) means that he would be 63 years of age. 

In fact, the forms of literary jugglery mentioned by Indian 
rhetoricians are many. But they are just islets in the vast sea of 
Hindi language and literature. 
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5. VARIOUS MODES OF EXAGGERATION. 

5. Various Modes of Exaggeration. 

Dan^in believes that hyperbole is the basis of all figures of speech. 
In fact, all imaginative literature, all imaginative art—poetry, 
painting, music, sculpture—seems to be a process of veiling reality, 
a softening of the harshness and asperity of the phenomena of life, 
a suffusing the bare trunk with the light that never was on sea or 
land,—an exaggeration. 

To imagine that a face is the moon (or even that it is like the 
moon), or that a foot is a lotus, whether this imagination is expressed 
as a doubt, mistake, confusion or certainty, is exaggeration, indeed. 
All simile or metaphor is, indeed, a hyperbolic expression. 

The figures of Circumlocution are all hyperbolic. To call a bad 
person good (vyij'nindi) and a good person bad (vyij'stuti), to 
conceal the truth (Euphemism and vyijokti), to deny a fact (apah- 
nuti), to personify or animalize objects (samisoktl), etc., are just 
so many modes of exaggeration. 

The figures of Contrast are generally based on hyperbole and 
false imagination. To imagine things that are contrary to expe¬ 
rience (vibhiv'ni), to think of contradictions where there are none 
(Paradox), to find similarity in diversity or agreeability in incom¬ 
patibility (virodh), etc., are various types of exaggeration. 

It is interesting to note the various levels of hyperbole in the 
above categories. Hyperbole is more prominent in metaphor than 
in circumlocution, and much more still in contrast. Besides these, 
there are figures of speech mithyidhyavuati, atiahayokti (Exag¬ 
geration) and atyokti, in which hyperbole is most striking. It may 
be noticed that the quality of hyperbole varies with the quality of 
sentiment and meaning. It is more effective in depicting a sentiment 
of bravery or a hard feeling than any delicate idea. Compare— 
ia bhavan ke shikhar fUdsk ko chits haiti (The tops of 
this building touch the sky); 

or, print dw|3 prath'mS rlpu Iu3 ragkaaiyak siyak chi) 
aa pAyc (Before the arrows of fUma could shoot, the life 
of the enemy was out); 

or, jfaa trie far kahai $** hoi (Even Fear is afraid of him). 
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A hackneyed hyperbole always loses its effect, as atyanta Nadar 
(lit. litnitlessly beautiful), means only very beautiful; UUkhoA U'oi 
(millions of men) may just come to imply hundreds of men; maid 
sniri gayA (lit. I am killed), I am in trouble. 


6. MODES OF IMPRESSIVENESS IN FOLK LANGUAGE. 


& Mode* of Impressiveness la Folk Language. 

Rhetoricians have tried to analyse all types of expression from 
the simplest statement to the most exaggerated and circumlocu¬ 
tionary form of imagination. A literary juggler employs 1001 modes 
of expressing his ideas, his constant worry being to present them in 
the most beautiful and meaningful form. That is why poetry is 
more figurative than prose and literature more figurative than 
colloquial language. 

Much is known about the types of figures used in Hindi literature. 
It would be interesting to find the main trends of the figurative 
language in folk literature. 

A study of the Hindi folk-songs shows that Analogy plays the 
most important part in popular poetry as well as in poetic literature. 
Compare— 

ab ki bir jo bar! mor albtilA, hlyVA ke khnllhalA kapif. 

If my lover comes this time, the doors of my heart would open, 
birah bltki tan lAgat bin. 

The arrows of separation strike my body, 
pda mis ghan page tufir, train calal jaa kbagag ki dhir. 

The December night is cold and bitingly sharp like a sword, 
bini prem ke manuj'vi jaa addhlyiri rit. 

The heart without love is like dark night, 
i dckiyAA taruvar ki chahlyid. 

This body is the shade of a tree. 

Metaphor, Simile and Poetic Fancy are common. Instances of 
Poetic Mistake, Rhetoric Certainty, Illustration, Parallel, Exempli¬ 
fication are, however, rare. Contrast is used to create emotional 
effect and pathos, as in— 

cArl mandll cArl dip baral kaxn'rd akel baral. 
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In each of the house* all around are burning four lamps. But 
in mine there is only one. 

ghar dlv'U lesahih nar niri, users ayodhyi pay! aidhyiri. 

People light lamps in their houses (on Diwali) t but my Ayodhyi 
is all dark. 

Of the figures of suggestiveness, Euphemism is used but sparingly. 
Compare- 

air ke senukhi dSv har le jiy. 

God has removed the mark of vermilion from her head, i.e., she 
has become widow, 

ham're karam'vdh mifi ihS likhat hal sejariyd mi soii akelL 

I am doomed to sleep alone, which suggests that ‘my husband 
is impotent’. 

Exaggeration, Personification and Concretion are also employed. 
Examples— 

ek karaili ham bovi, are karSli pas'ri babalyi jia ke dee. 

I grew a creeper which spread to the land of my father. 

I dulth biddhm bhaiyi ap'ni gafhariyd. 

Pack this calamity in your bundle. 

mir dira3i kahili tor adkhiyid. 

Your sharp eyes kill me. 

In this connection also note that exacdy the same important 
figures have determined the formation and values of popular idioms. 
The roll of euphony in folk-songs is negligible. 

The employment of a figure is a question of propriety. A figure 
by itself has no virtue. It has to be relevant, helpful to develope a 
sentiment, and never an overgrowth hindering or making hideous 
the composition. Figures must agree with the mood and atmosphere 
of the sentiment. Even Metaphor would be appreciated only at 
times. Sometimes circumlocution would be most appropriate as in 
satire. A good figure of speech must lie consistent, and a good 
writer must select such figures as appeal to the emotional experience 
of everybody. If they demonstrate mere poetic jugglery and no 
emotion, it is better to discard them in favour of a simple, plain and 
direct composition. A pearl-garland can beautify only a full bosom, 
otherwise it cannot be a beautifying factor. Figures of speech 
without emotional appeal or suggestiveness and figures of speech in 
places which do not need them, are bad. 
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SEMATOLOGY OF GRAMMAR 


1. FORM AND MEANING. 


1. Form sod Meaning. 

It is a well-known fact that Grammar is mainly concerned with 
the formal aspect of language. But we must note that the form of 
a word, in a semi-grammatical and analytical language like Hindi, 
does not help to distinguish its function or meaning in the sentence. 
No word has a fixed meaning independent of the context. If we 
attempt to distinguish the parts of speech on the basis of form, we 
meet immediately with serious difficulties. This is true in all old 
languages in which there has been a large-scale phonetic decay, 
Chinese being an extreme case. Hindi shows no distinction of form 
between a large number of substantives and verbs, or between 
certain substantives and adjectives. Only the context can determine 
which is which. 

Examples— 

khel, play, bd, speak, speech, bhdl, forget, mistake, 
baye, big, 1% people, dalit, depressed, depressed classes, 
mdrkha, fool, foolish. 

accfcd may be an adjective, meaning ‘good’, an adverb meaning 
•well’, or an inteijection meaning ‘very well, all right’. It may 
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express delight, approval, surprise or disappointment. There is 
nothing in the form of Ur to show that it is a noun, pronoun, 
adjective or conjunction. It may mean 'others', ‘another*, ‘more’, 
‘else’ or ‘and’, according as it functions in the context. Similarly, it 
is not the form but the meaning of Age as determined by the connec¬ 
ted words in the following examples which makes it noun, adverb or 
postposition— 

rAjA ne brdbma? ko Age se liysk (The king received the 
priest from the advance); Age ado (Go forward), and 
makdn ke age (Before the house). 

That grammatical form alone is not the meaningful element of a 
word or sentence may be further explained by the following instances: 

(i) lay'kiydri and lay'kiyeA (girls) have the same meaning. 

(ii) {hart! Ag (cold fire) and garam barfa (hot ice) are 
correct in form but absurd in meaning. 

(iii) kyoA nahm (why not) is negative and interrogative in 
form but it means a positive ‘yes’. 

(iv) mem adhib, lady, cho%A stri (the little woman), bam jtlti 
ba3 (I go) and mere ko (to me) are grammatically wrong but 
semantically quite sound and correct and popular, too. 

The classification of words into parts of speech has a semantic 
rather than a grammatical importance. Parts of speech, as such, 
are not forms but values of the words. Compare the definitions 
below— 

Noun is the name of a person, place, thing or quality. Adjec¬ 
tive is a word that describes a noun. A verb denotes doing, being 
or happening, or as the Danish term "Udsagnsord” or the Sanskrit 
dkhydt suggests, it describes the state (of a noun) fully. An adverb 
is an additional word that describes. Conjunctions join two con¬ 
secutive periods—words, clauses or sentences—and so on. 

The subclasses of nouns, pronouns, adjectives, verbs and other 
parts of speech are also named not after their form, but according 
to their signification in a sentence. 

Though particular words tend to be particular parts of speech 
such as nouns, adjectives, adverbs, verbs and so on, there is no rigid 
classification in practice. The same word may be a noun, an 
adjective, an adverb, a postposition or a verb according as it stands 
in semantic relation to other words in the sentence. 
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The uis of a word, originally belonging to one part of speech, at 
a different part of speech it an important cause of semantic change. 
This would be illustrated at length in the following pages. 


2. THE NOUN. 

(i) Substantivizations. 

(ii) Change of Semantic Function. 

(iii) Kinds of Nouns. 


2. i. Substantivisations. 

It is very well known that the noun may also be signified by 
any other parts of speech. Here it is desired to bring out the seman¬ 
tic aspects of these substantivizations. Compare the change of 
meaning in the following— 

(a) Pronouns— 

malA (I), ego, pride, in la baSA' ko miro. 
tA (thou), an address of inferiority, in Hi’ se dAa'roA kA jl 
dukh'ta bal. 

tA tA malA msU (thou and I) = bickering. 

(b) Adjectives— 

bhAkhA (hungry), a hungry person, in bhAkhe ko anna do. 
mar'tA (dying), a dying man, in mar'tA kyA na Itar'tA. 

(c) Adverbs— 

vahAA (there), that place, in vabAA kA kyA kab'nA I 
bAhar bhitar, exterior and interior self, in jis'kA bAhar 
bhitar ek d haL 

(d) Inteijections— . 

bAy-bAy, cry of pain, in yab hAy-bAy kyA lagA rakbs 
bal ? 

vAb vAb, appreciation, in tans to vAh vAb ke bhAkbe ho. 

(e) Verbs— 

kbel, game, fun, in Aj kA ldiel samApta ho gayA. 
ronA, cries, in tumbeA rosiA hi acchA lag'tA bal. 

(f) Quotation— 

pklyhe word ‘phir’, in tnmhAra lakh meA kal bAr phir 
AyA hs3. 
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2. ii. Change of Semantic Enaction. 

Conversely, the noun itself may semantically function as any 
other part of speech and thus change its original meaning, 

(a) As a pronoun in— 

log kah'te bald, log means they, 
ghar lte log stands for women. 

■hrimdn, mahdrdj, sarltir mean ‘he’ or *you*. 

(b) As an adjective—- 

bhald mdnaa dd'mi (lit. a genlteman person), a good man. 
gadhd, foolish, and soar, wicked. 

Job in job gbayi, pocket watch. 

kdfh in kith ghar, woodhouse, and kafah'ri, a paliscade 
(Skt. kifjhagrham). 

Nouns like joyd (couple) and koyi (cowrie) are used as numeral 
adjectives ‘two’ and ‘twenty*. Compare gahijUl (in Bihar and the 
Punjab) ■= 4, and dar'jan (Eng. dozen) in NIA =» 12. 

(c) As a Verb— 

jdne vdld, goer, but rim jdne vili thi means Rima was 
about to go. 

(d) As an adverb— 

In turn meri madad patthar lcaroge ? and vah sp'ni 
air payh'ti hal, patthar, stone, and air, head, mean 
‘not’, ‘at all’. 

(e) As Postpositions— 

Skt. pdrahva, side, > P*». near, ghar ke pda, near the 
house, cf. Beng. pdahe, Punj. pdaej Skt tale, on the surface, in 
ghar ke tale, below the house; Per. tara£ side, in uki taraf 
towards him; Skt. antar, duration, in atrdatar, after that. Compare 
Beng. tare, for, from Skt. antare; also Beng. bhite, towards, from 
Skt. bhitti, wall. 


2. ill. Kinds of Nouns. 

A noun of one clast may change into a noun of another class. 
Rdma is the name of a god. But persons named Rdm'prasdd, 
Rdm'ldl, Rdmdnand, Rdm'sahdy, Rdm'ndth, Rdm’dds and Rdm- 
bharose and even Nand'rdm, Shdntdrdm are called simply Rim. 
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Kdshi, Jamund, and Gangd can be the name* of places, ladies, cows 
and even men. Similarly names of persons may be used for places, 
as badrindth, (Badrinath), kedir'aith (Kedarnath), both in 
Garhwal, smtr'nith, (Amarnath in Kashmir), etc. 

A proper noun, however, is least significant and, therefore, least 
liable to change. A common noun is more meaningful than a 
proper noun, nagar (city) and ndri (woman) have a greater diffe¬ 
rence in signification than Prayag and Varanasi. Semantic change 
in common nouns is common. They may become proper nouns (as 
pari, town, for Jagannath Puri, gadgd, river, for the Ganges), they 
may change into collective nouns (as Skt. lokah, world, > •of. 
men)* or they may become abstract nouns (as dhdrd ‘current*, 
section, clause). 

Similarly the concretion of abstract nouns makes them common 
(as dev*td, god, jan'td, public), they may become material nouns 
(as Skt. auvarpa, good colour, > sond, gold, Skt. candrikd, 
moonlight, > edddi, silver), or they may signify proper names (as 
kdl, time, for death), bhdyd, language, for Hindi, lajjd, shyness, for 
Lajjawati). 

For more details and examples see the chapter on Important 
Variations. 


3. THE PRONOUN. 

(i) Personal Pronouns. 

(ii) Interrogative Pronouns. 

(iii) Indefinite Pronouns. 


3. i. Personal Pronoun. 

The number of pronouns is not large. Of the personal pronouns 
we have vah, yak, he, ve, yo, they, mild, I, ham, we, td, thou, 
t— r you, and dp, you (honorific), vah and yah are also demons¬ 
trative pronouns, dp is also a reflexive pronoun. 

koJ, any, is an Indefinite Pronoun. Hindi has a semantic 

*Alsc sets mrg'log is (is Ram'carit Manas. Cf. Ski. varga and Bag. 
sakahgulL 
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advantage over English in possessing a separate Interrogative Pro¬ 
noun kun and a Relative jo, whereas English “who” has to answer 
for both. 

On the other hand, Hindi possesses no personal pronouns for the 
third person, vah is simply ‘that (one)’ and yah, 'this (one)’. They 
are, in fact, remote and near demonstrative pronouns changed into 
personal. The loss of ao, tnn, tis for the third person is regrettable 
semantically. Compare Skt. tat side by side with etat, this, idam, 
this, and adaa, that. There is also ambiguity attached to the 
signification of vah and yah. They may mean he, she or it. It is 
only literary Hindi which has evolved the plural forms ye and ve 
for ‘they.’ Colloquial Hindi has yih and voh which mean this, 
these, he, she, it, they, that, those. 

Another semantic peculiarity of Hindi pronouns is that plural 
may also signify singular. Examples— 

hamdri aamajh mad, in my judgment. 

ham jdyd’ge, I will go. 

dp’kd ghar, thy house. 

tom kahU the ?, Where wast thou ? 

ve cdr baje miledge, he (honorific) will be available at four. 

ye mere mitra hald, he (honorific) is a friend of mine. 

This incidence also creates confusion, so much so that at times 
the pronouns have to be supplemented with the word log to indicate 
the plural, as in ham log, we people, dp logod ko, to you people, 
tom log, you, especially when even the context fails to show whether 
the singular or the plural is meant. 

maid, I, and ham, we, are pronouns of the first person, ham 
used for singular, shows authority, as in ham kah’te hald (we say— 
I order), pride, as in ham leke hafedge (we shall not move without 
taking it—I can take it), or authorship, as in ham ne likhd hal, 
the author has said it before. 

In the Prem-sigar and the Rdm’carit'mdnas, jfor instance, 
and ham, are indiscriminately used, sometimes both in the same 
context. Literary or puritan Hindi does make distinction, but the 
force of usage is great. 

Even in modern literature we find such constructions as— 

vah thah'rd take kd maj'ddr, maid ek bafd afsar, hamdrd 
Br ds'kd kyd joy (Ptemchand in “guilt dan<J4"); or abhi tak 
maid ap'M ko bhdi «e alag aamajh'td thd lekln ah ilUi 
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hoi ki bUi ham ee alag na the (Shivrini Devi in “vimAti”). 

The first person is also denoted by nouns in the third person as 
in ab ap'ne rim JAne vile haU, Now I am about to go, dev 
datta ifsd mdrkha nahid jo...Dcva Dutta (I) is not such a fool 
as..., dAs ki vinay, the request of your servant (mine). 

For the second person, Hindi has three pronouns, td, turn and 
(honorific), td, on the one hand, shows contempt, and on the other 
hand kindliness, affection and even devotion, tom also indicates the 
latter meanings. Compare td kartavyahin hal, beaharam ha! 
(Shivrani) and turn gadhe niliyak (Premchand), or he prabhu, 
teri dayA, and he prabhu, tom hi bacA lo. Generally speaking, 
td and tom are both slipshod and lacking in reverence, tom 
indicates greater equality and familiarity. It is used to mean a 
singular as well as a plural. 

shows equality, subordination or superiority, but always 
respect for the person addressed. It may denote a single person or 
many persons like tom. Besides its principal meaning, Ap also 
refers to a third person (already mentioned or present) or to another 
person not present. Thus it causes ambiguity as in Ap'kA kah'nA 
would more commonly mean: What you say. But it also may 
mean : What he says. In rAm'nAth >DUli ke rah'ne vAle the, 
Ap'kA janma 1905 med had, Ap means ‘he’. 

But it has four meanings in log Ap'kA vishef Adar kar'te h2d— 

(1) People render special respect to you (many). 

(2) People render special respect to you (one). 

(3) People render special respect to him. 

(4) People render special respect to them. 

Note that the Skt. bhavat, atrabhavat, tatrabhavat are 
semantically more distinct and serviceable. And they have distinct 
plural forms, too. 

It may also be noted that Ap is originally reflexive in Sanskrit 
Atman. The change of meaning in Hindi is remarkable, 

Ap is not available in dialectical Hindi. 

Some nouns in third person also denote tom or Ap at in mnjhe 
haadr (ahrimAn aar'lsAr) ke darahaaod ki lAl'aA thi, I had a 
wish to see you, or aar'lsAr to pah'le hi aahin the, i.e. you were 
even then intelligent (Premchand’s “guilt dandi”). 

The pronouns in third person may mean— 

(a) an adjective, as in vah (bar gir'tA hS, that house falls; 
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(b) a pronoun, as in vah ghar glrita h3, Hi fells the house; 

(c) an adverb, as in lijie, yah mtM cald, Lo, ken or now I go, 

or so kyd hud ? What happened tkm ? 

(d) a conjunction, as in maid bimir hU so yah kins tnmhii 

fcar f£o, I am ill, tkmfari you do this work. 


3. 11. Interrogative Pronouns kmn and kyd. 

kann (who, which) may be applied both to persons and to 
things. When |Used substantively (as a pronoun), it refers to persons 
only, at in— 

kBnjin'ti h3, Who knows ? 

yah kla'kd lay'kd hal, Whose son is it ? 

Note the contemptuous sense in rok'ne vile tom kOn ho ? 
Who are you to stop me ? 

When used adjectively it means what, which, what sort of 
person or thing. Examples— 

knm tnanafya Bad kar'td h3. What man does so ? 
kmn kirn kar'ne nr kmn na lrar'ne yogya h3 = which 
work is fit to be done and which is not ? 
yah kmn atri hal ? «=■ What sort of woman is this ? 

‘What sort of is usually expressed by kmn ad as in— 
vah kmn ai bhdfd bol'td hal ? What tort of language does 
he speak ! 

The word has also the force of adverbial negativization, when 
the interrogative sense is absent, as in— 

V an,, jdne ? No one knows ? 

dp'ko aataadg kmn ddr h3 ? Good company is not away 

from you. 

kmn has also the meaning of the Relative jo, as in— 

kmn gayd ho mr kin-kin logod ko pda gayd ho, yah 
koi mm* jdn'td, who may have gone and to what persons, 
is known to nobody. 

kyd is more indefinite and groups things while kmn indivi¬ 
dualizes. Compare kmn as an adjective in— 

yah kmn poatak h3 ? What book is this ? 
yah kyd poatak hS, rather suggests : What class of litera¬ 
ture does this book belong to ? 
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As a pronoun, it usually denotes things and animals, as yah 
kmn hal? Who is this ? and, yah kyA hal ? What is this ? 

The following changes in the meaning of the word are due to its 
use as a different part of speech— 

Adv. ghoyA kyA dUyA havA ho gayA, kyA =how well. 
hiAaak jiv mujhe kyA mAreAge, kyA= why. 

■ipAhi vahAA kyA JA rahA hal, kyA =really! 

Conj. kyA stri, kyA paraf-whether men or women. 

kyA also denotes several moods, as— 

Question, in kyA ve AveAge ? Will they come ? 

Negation, in kyA mAlAm ? We don’t know. 

Surprise, in vAh, kyA kah'aA, Bravo. 

Threat, in turn kyA aam'jhe bS(he ho, lit. What do you 
think of younelf ? 

Confirmation, in Ap kyA vahAA jAeAge ? Will you really go 
there ? 


3. 111. Indefinite Pronoun# koi and kuch. 

koi (any) < Skt. koapl has the sense of 'indescribable*. 

When used as a pronoun, it refers generally to persons and oc¬ 
casionally to things. Examples— 

koi hal ? Is there any one ? koi kalee JAn eak'tA hal, how 
can any one know ? koi nahiA, none, as koi kuch nahiA kah'tA, 
no one says anything, lit. anyone does not say something. 

koi originally means ‘any’. But compare aab koi ap'ni bayAi 
cAh'te l«3d, all (persons) or every one, koi JA rahA hal, some one if 
going. In koi ap'ae deals meA rahe Im par'deah, koi « one, 
mere ghar ltoi Aye halA, koi = some people. 

kuch < Skt. kaahdt originally means "a certain”, “some”, or 
“a part”, as in kuch lAo, bring some (thing) or a part. 

Compare the other meanings of the pronominal kuch. In ham 
aab kuch JAa’te halA, aab kuch “ everything. 

kuch always conveys, more or less distinctly, a partitive tense. 
Followed by a negative, koi means *no one’ and kuch 'nothing', 
as in ua use no one saw him, but kaab bh 1 

—m*i nothing at all. 

When used selectively, other may denote both persons and things 
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and retain ita original meaning. 

koi lar'ki, any boy, koi (bar, any home, 
back lay'ke, some boys, knob Jal, some water. 

As an adverb koi as well as knob undergoes various semantic 
changes. Examples— 

koi = about, in ia meb koi 400 prffha haU, it has about 
400 pages. 

kucb = slightly, in tip koch ghafi yb nahib, is the tem¬ 
perature slightly low or not ? 

kuch chofi b3, is a bit small, knob barb lagb, felt a little 
ill; etc. 

In meri hbl koch na pbcb, koch = at all; and in lar'ki 
babnt koch daay'tb hE3, koch = sufficiently. 


4. THE ADJECTIVE. 

(i) Attributive Adjectives. 

(ii) Predicative Adjectives. 

(iii) Adjective Equivalents. 

(iv ) Substantivization of Adjectives. 

(v) Contextual change. 

(vi) Pronominal Adjectives of Quality. 

(vii) Pronominal Adjectives of Quantity. 
(viii) Numerals. 


4. L Attributive Adjective*. 

Used attributively adjectives have fourfold effect on the nouns. 

(a) They distinguish one person or thing or one group of person* 
or things from others of the same class, as— 

lil ghoyb, red horse, mifhi pbni, sweet water, cboje aak- 
aenb aibab, younger Saxena. 

(b) They restrict the meaning of nouns, as in merb gbar, my 
house, krfpa ear pa, cobra, havii jabbj, air-ship. 

(c) They are classifying, as in pabbyi log, hill people, uttari 
bbbrat, northern India, tia'ri ahrepi, third class, 

(d) They give some secondary information as in daybln iabvar, 
merciful God, aati altb, the chaste Sita, pratbpi bboj, the glorious 
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Bhoja, pavkra gsdgi, the holy Ganges, mdk pashti, mute ani¬ 
mals, abodh bilak, innocent child, kdld kauvd, black crow. In 
such cases the adjectives are used for suggestiveness and emphasis. 

Note that the above meanings are available even when adjectives 
qualify proper nouns. 


4. U. Predicative Adjectives. 

Used predicatively, they express a .quality or state of persons or 
things. 

maid sse sam'jhd vah mdrkha hai, I thought he is foolish, 
vah sabhd mrt'priy hal, that society is practically dead. 

In effect, the predicative adjective is an adverb. It appears like 
an adjective only with the auxiliary verb hood, to be. 


4. iii. Adjective Equivalents. 

Sometimes, other parts of speech have the same adjectival mean¬ 
ing as we have considered above. 

1. Nouns (in apposition), as in vakil rim'aitk, Vakil Ram- 
nath, ns'ki mdd vUk'vi lu3, his mother is widow. 

2. Pronouns, as in merd gkar, my house, vah rdjd, that 
king, koi stri, some woman, knn log, what people. 

3. Verbs, rarely, as bhar, fill, in ser bkar, about a seer, rdt 
bhar, the whole night. 

4. Adverbs, quite rarely, as keval, only, in keval striyid, 
only women, keval ham, only we. 


4 iv. Substantivisation of Adjectives. 

Substantivization of adjectives is an important cause of meaning- 
change (see “Concretion” p. 227). 

As a rule this substantivization is due to ellipsis. 

sacce*=sacce manoyya, the truthful, bard barod sc vSr na 
hares a bad penon should do no evil to bad men. 

sab kak'te hSd, aU say, sab - sab log, all people, edrod, the 
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four, lAkhoA yA salk'yoA, hundreds and thousands of men. 

(hsf^s (mUsam meA), in cold (season). 
Substantivization is the sign of more specific classification as 
acchoA, the good (oblique), bayoA, the elderly people, din, wretched, 
patlt, the depressed, abkiynkta, the accused, are restricted to per¬ 
sons , showing their social position or state. So also bAyhA, an old 
man, buyMyA, an old lady, pappit, a learned person, bhag'vAn, 
the fortunate personality, aondarl, a beautiful woman, 
gore, whites, kAle, blacks, denote race. 

dal, Chinese, hindustAni, Indian, deal, native, etc. refer to 
race as well as language. 

•aAeakrt, aAg'rejl are limited to languages. 
bah'rA (deaf), gAAgA (dumb), gaAJA (bald), IaAg'yA (lame) 
show physical deformity of persons and animals. 

priya (pi) (dear), mah'tar (chief), pltam (lover) denote personal 
relations. 


4 v. Contextual Change. 

Adjectives may take other meanings according as their settings 
change. Examples— 

As pronouns, in ek bSyhA thA dAa'rA kkapi thA, one was 
sitting, the other was standing, ek = one man, dAa'rA = the other 
person ; jaleA karoge valsA bharoge, as you sow, so shall you reap, 
j3sA ” j3aA kAm, and valsA = valsA kAm. 

As adverbs, in ham thoye lay'te halA, we do not quarrel; 
vah udAs bSfhA h3, ndAa = in a sad mood; mrg'chnne 
kilse nldhayaknar-jcahe hs3A, ntdhayak «=. fearlessly; shatrn 
barAbar bayb'tA calA A rahA hsl, barAbar => continuously. 

Punjabi is especially fond of such a usage. Punj. uccA n|b, rise 
ip, but H. AAce uyho, Punj. jblkkA bo, but H. nice ho, bend.Ann. 

As Postpositions— 

ul'{A, opposite, in {ApA kA nl'yA jhll hS, the opposite of island 
is lake. 

pah'le, first, in JAne se pah'le, before going, 
yogya, fit, in men yogya kol sevA, any service for me. 
barAbar, equal, in lay'kA Ad'ml ke barAbar daiyA, the 
boy ran with the man. 
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i vL Pronominal Adjective* of Quality. 

3d, jSad, v3d, k3d, as adjectives of quality, denote likeness, 
as in— 

kSaddd'mi, what sort of a man. 

j3d klm v3d dim, Like work, like money. 

Sai bit, such a thing, vSad ghar, that kind of house. 

Note how 3*d and jSad become identical in meaning in yak dp 
JSae (Sac) dd'miyod kd kdm hS, this is the job of people like you. 

The same meaning is found in their use as pronouns. 

Sad kab bo sak'td h3 ? How is this (lit. this like) possible ? 
jSad karoge valid bharoge, as like you do, so like you gain. 

They have special signification in Sai valsi atri, a common¬ 
place woman, Sad valid, ordinary, 3si vSai bdt, such an unmen¬ 
tionable thing, Sad bhi kyd bS, there is nothing extra-ordinary 
about it. 

When these words are used as adverbs, the idea of manner or 
method is more prominent than that of resemblance. Compare 

kSad kdm klyd Jdy (adj.), kdm kSae klyd Jdy (adv.) 
jSae ko tSad (pron ), jSae kaho vSae.klyd jdy'gd (adv.) 

Note also the signification of Sad (or Sae) bSfhd bdd, I am 
doing nothing particular. 

ad is the abridged form of Sad. Compare tumbdre Sad 
manuyya and turn ad manufya = lit. you like man (a person 
like you). 

The variety of meanings in ad is remarkable. It converts nouns 
to the meaning of adjectives showing likeness, as in citra as ndrl = 
a picture-like woman, dp e« pavitra, holy as you (lit. you-like holy), 
tdp ad, feverish, dhndA ad, something like smoke. 

It also denotes a shade of indefiniteness. 

With adjectives, it has an accessary idea of ‘a lesser degree of 
quality’ as in English ’-ish’, as, jvar-ad, feverish, aili si dflyd, a 
bluish bird. 

It adds intensity to adjectives which already denote *a lesser degree 
of quality*. 

thofi ai rop, a very small quantity of bread, 
cbofi ai lay'ki, a very small girl. 

With verbs, it shows indefiniteneis of action, as in rang mlf 
ad gaydbS, the colour is almost gone, bada'td ad lagd, looked 
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almost smiling. 

Note that in these usages si cannot be replaced by alsi. 

4. vii. Pronominal adjectives of Quantity. 

There is nothing semantically peculiar about pronominal adjec¬ 
tives of quantity. But note the difference of meaning in the follow¬ 
ing usages: 

(a) As adjectives, they denote quantity when used in singular and 
number when used in plural— it'ni dhdh, so much milk, but it'ne 
id'mi, so many men; It'ni bit, so much matter, or so important, 
as in it'ni bit na thi, it was not such an important thing, but 
It'ni bitch, so many things. 

(b) As pronouns, they have elliptical meaning-suggestion, as in 
It’ne meh, in the meanwhile (time), kit'ne meh, at how much 
(price), ve it’ne se the, he was only so much (in size). 

(c) As adverbs, they denote ‘excess’ and add an idea of quantity 
to quality— kit'ni acchi lay'ki h3, how good the boy is, It'ni 
cho(l laf'ki, so little a girl! 


4. viil. Numeral!. 

Of the numerals, ek (one) has quite a large number of meanings, 
as in— 

ek din alii iyegi (some such day will come), 
ek sith (all at once, together). 

ek iye, ek gaye (several people came and several have gone), 
kalek (many, of various kinds). 

ek tumhire hi dukh se dnkhl hath (only by your trouble 
are we miserable). 

das ek, sBD ek (about ten, about a hundred), 
donoh ki sit rip hS (both are alike). 

The other numerals have no peculiar semantics. 

The indefiniteness of number is denoted in the combinations of 
numerals, as— 

•k idh, a few, do cir, two or four (a few), das ek (about ten), 
etc. 
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do-do, tin-tin, two each, three each, dodo kar'ke, tin-tin 
kar'ks, two by two, three by three, etc. are idiomatic mage* in 
Hindi. 

Compare the difference in the meaning of dde'ri din (lecond 
day) and dda're din (next day), dda'ra din, tia're din, etc. alio 
make adverbs meaning ‘on the second day’, ‘on the third day’, etc. 


5. THE ADVERB. 

(i) Advbrbializatjon. 

(ii) Contextual changes of Meaning. 

The adverb as used in Hindi covers more than its name signifies, 
hid, yes, and nahid, no, yahdd, here, vahii, there, ab, now, kab, 
when, for example, do not appear in any special manner to qualify 
the verb. Yet these and many other adverbs do furnish informa¬ 
tion closely connected with that which the verb conveys. 


5. i. Adverbialiaation. 

Adverbial meaning may be derived from several parts of speech: 

(a) Nouns, as in— 

pi*. near, derived from Skt. pdrshva, side, in g4dv pd* bail, 
the village is near, mere pis do, come towards me (adverb 
of place), divdli pAs 4 gai, the Dewali came up (adverb 
of time). 

nishcay (belief), certainly, in maid i* k4m ko niahcay 
««Mi kar sak'tA, I cannot, of course, do it., 
sac, truth truly, in eac kabo. 

pattbar, stone *= never, in tom patthar jAn'te ho, you do 
not know at all. 

In this connection may also be noted adverbial phrases which are 
simple nouns in some case. Nouns in instrumental and ablative 
are most common, as krodk se, angrily, Ida prakAr so, how, 
namratd aa, gently, Ananda aa, well, happily. Nouns in locative 
case are also available, as ant* mad, finally, vAatav mad, truly, 
dga, in front, plcke, behind, pakla, first, etc. There are many 
.adverbs which have come down from such Sanskrit Forms as tala, 
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down, akdle, early. Compare Sindhi math*, upon; Beng. ekhane 
(this moment), now; Punj. ethe (at thi* place), here, etc. Nouni in 
accuntive, used as adverbs, are comparatively few, as ek din, on a 
certain day, us Minay, at that time. 

(b) Adjectives, as in— 

acchd, well, vah acchd gdti hal, she sings well 
tea, rapid, vah tea dnpi, he ran fast, 
thik, right, dp'ne fhik kahd, you said rightly, 
bayd, big, bayd acchd dd'mihal, he is a very good man. 
nissandeh, doubtless, vah nlaaandeh aoyd hod hal, he is 
doubtlessly asleep. 

(c) Pronouns, as in— 

kuch, some, vah kuch acchd hal, he is slightly better, 
kyd (what) how, maid use kyd aam'jhddd, how should I 
tell him! 

(d) Verbs (rarely), as in— 

phir, move, phir kyd hud ? What happened then ? 
cdhe, wished, cdhe jo ho, whatsoever may happen, 
bhar, All, pydri ne ddkhed bhar kar kahd, the beloved said 
with eyes full of tears. 

dp'ke dnebhar ki der hal, waiting just for your arrival. 

Participles and conjunctive verbs also mean adverbs, as rote-rot* 
ao gayd, the child went to sleep, weeping ; lshd kar ao gayd, went 
to sleep after taking meals, etc. 

(e) Note how postpositions and adverbs exchange meaning. In 
la ke nice kyd hal ? nice — under, vah nice gird, mice =* 
down; dge calo, dge = forward, ghar ke dge, dge ■= in front of. 


5. ii. Contextual Change* of Meaning. 

The semantic changes in the various uses of adverbs may be 
noted in the following examples— 

(1) yahdd in nnkar yahdd rah'td hS means 'here’ or 'this 
place’; jahdd tak ho aake, so far as possible; kahdd tak (glnddd) 
how far; nnkar bhdi ke yahdd rah'td hS, yahdd means ‘at’ 
(postposition); yahdd tak ki, so much so that (conjunction). 

(2) The changes in the meaning of kahid ate interesting. It 
generally means ‘anywhere’, or ‘somewhere’. But in mqjh a* vah 
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kakiA cukhi hS, kahiA means ‘much more', kahiA haAsi na 
ho, kahiA means <1 feat*, and patthar bhi paafyta halA ? 

karitfA means 'ever*. 

In the last example it becomes an adverb of time. 

Note the suggestiveneas of kahAA in kahAA rAJA bhoj kahAA 
gaAgA tdi, there is a great difference between Bhoja, the King, and 
Gangu, the oil-presser, malA kahAA jA aak'tA hAA, I cannot go. 

(3) kab is an adverb of time and means ‘when’, as in aUkar 
kab AyegA, when will the servant come ? kab tak =» how long. 

jab and tab are identical in meaning in Ap yah karcA tab 
(jab) saalA bhi jAnAA, do this then I may also realize. 

to is derived from tab and has the same meaning as in to kyA 
huA, what happened then ? But it specializes in such expressions as 
in yah to kiss ne dekhA hi nahiA, to means ‘of course’ and in 
khA to lo, to has the sense of ‘just*. 

(4) The postpositional adverbs are used for time as well as place. 
Examples— 

gAAv pAa ha!, the village is near (in distance), divAli pAs hal, 
the Diwali is near (in time). 

Apar bill (ho, sit up (above or on), ek mahinA Apar ho gayA, 

it is over a month, Apar ce na'kA patra AyA, after that came his 
letter. 

Age calo, go forward, Age dekhA jAy'gA, it wilt be seen in the 
future, Age dekh, see in front, Age bhi Ap ko kahA thA, I had 
told you even before. 

Note how Age and piche become identical in meaning in— 

Age dekhA jAy'gA, piche dekhA JAy'gA, we shall see to it 
afterwards. 

(5) hi is an intensive adverbial particle, added to many, if not 
all, words of all parts of speech. It has the meaning of ‘just’ or 
•definitely’, or ‘even’. 

r Am hi A JAye, just RAma may come up. 

jAtA hi thA, I was just going. 

snujhi ae pAch late, you could ask even me. 

ablu (ab hi), just now, kahiA (lsahAA hi), anywhere. 

acchA hi btsA, it was, of court:, good. 

ghar ke pAa hi, definitely close to the house. 

cAha ram hi ho, even if it be RAma. 

It singlet out and restricts the word which it qualifies, as— 
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rAm hi A jAye, it suggests exclusion of other persons. 
acchA hi hoi at once suggests that it was anyhow not bad. 
majhi se poch lete i.e. if you could not ask anybody else, 
you could at least ask me. 

At times it only emphasizes the meaning of the previous words,’ as 
vah hS hi nahid, he is not here, 
majhi ko mirage ? Will you strike m. 

The meanings of the following adverbial phrases are noteworthy: 
vSae hi, in the same manner, in valae hi kar lo. 
v3se hi, by chance, in ve kltAbeA valae hi mil gaiA. 
yoA hi, uselessly, yoA hi pheAk diyA. 
kyoA nahiA, yes, certainly. 


6. POSTPOSITIONS. 

(i) Semantic Variations. 

(ii) Nouns and Verbs as Postpositions. 

(iii) Adverbial Postpositions. 

(iv) Postpositions understood. 

Dr. Kellogg has pointed out that many of the Hindi postposi¬ 
tions were originally nouns. It is not our concern here to trace the 
origin of each of these forms. Semantically, postpositions are the 
result of the law of specialization. They have now rid themselves of 
their original meaning in order to become suggestive rather than 
significative. They are not mere grammatical instruments: They 
have a strong effect on the relation of words and their meanings. 


6. 1. Semantic Variations. 

We shall take some of the most important postpositions the 
meanings of which have changed violently and covered a latge 
variety of relationships. 

ko shows the accusative case in yah patra oa'ko bhej do, 
send this letter to him. It relates to the object proper. It is used 
for the accusative of place in vah ghar ko gayA, he went towards 
his house, and for the accusative of time in rAt ko, at night, ahAm 
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lto» in the evening. It signifies the dative of purpose in vah nahine 
_ h* went for bathing, the dative of recipient in bacce ko 
4xn do, give mangoes to the child, and the dative of possession or 
acquisition in WdvinoA ko itihAs ki prem thA, the scholars 
had love for history. 

In Braj, ko stands for the possessive ltd, of. The same meaning 
is implied in the adverbial phrases un'ko gaye hoe das din bit 
gnye, ten days have passed since his departure, becAre ko aAri rit 
tayap'te bus, the poor man had the whole night passed in distress, 
in standard Hindi. 

The following are the peculiar usages of ko in Hindi— turn ko 
dfthi mill, you received the letter; bAlak ko yah poatak payh'ni 
cdhiye, the boy should read this book ) mujhe khini khina h3, 
I have to take meals ; puatak payh'ne ko man kar'tA hS, lit. 
the mind likes to read the book; rim ko krodb A gayi, Rima got 
angry, turn ko kyA cintA hal, what worry have you ? mujh ko 
gAnA AtA k3, 1 know singing. 

ae is another (adverbial) postposition which has a variety of 
meanings, as distance in a{ak ae kafak (from Attock to Cuttack), 
instrument in hrday ae dayAlu (tender by heart), difference in yak 
kap'yA ua ae alag hal (this cloth is different from that), object in 
rAm ae pAckA (asked Rima), source in khAn ae cAAdi nikal'ti hal 
(silver is obtained out of a mine), agent in guru ae ahikf A pAi 
(received education from a teacher), accompaniment in aab ae met 
rakho, (keep friendship with all), continuance in babnt dinoA ae 
(since many days), duration in tin din ae (for three days), cause 
in Ap'ke darahanoA ae (on account of seeing you), relationship in 
ua'ko buIAne ae kyA kAm (what is the use of calling him), com¬ 
parison in mujh ae bayk'kar (better than me), etc. 

On account of certain verbs, ae is used accusatively, as in rAm 
ne mnjh'ae kahA or pAchA, Rima said to, asked, me. 

It has the adverbial sense as denoted by £ng. -ly in dhyAn ae, 
(attentively), ehraddhA ae (devotedly), man ae (heartily), etc. 

ae is pleonastic in dbire ae (slowly). 

This ae is different from -ae ‘like’ in rAm-ee putra (a son like 
Rima), the latter having been derived from alee. 


meA «■ in (place), in ghar mcA ) through, in ban m*A j inside, 
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in Bkdl mei, ghar med; among, in strlyod mted pad mini t 
by, in bdtod med ay dad j between, in bhdi Midi med ; for, in da 
due oied | within, in ek ghapfe med. 

par =■» on, in khd( par | above, in chat par } at, in ddri par t 
in, in ghar par ( towards, in i» praahna par dhydn do 1 on the 
bank of, in tdldb par > for, in do rapaye par imdn kho dlyd * 
on account of, in mere bol'ae par } after, in bdp par gayd mi i 
in spite of, in aam'Jhdae par bhi 

tak «= upto (distance), in baadraa tak; to, in bdlak »e vrddha 
tak j upto (limit), in daa rapaye tak } at all (adverbial), in na'ne 
dekhd tak aahid j even, in hindi tak Mhid Jda'td. 

kd, ke, ki have the largest variety of meanings. They make 
adjectival relationship in a number of cases when, for example— 

(i) used with materials they describe their ‘make’, as in lak fl kd 
ghoyd, wooden horse, soae ke gah'ne, golden ornaments, kdyh 
ki hadflyd, wooden kettle, lobe ki aaajir, an iron chain. 

(ii) used with proper names of places they express origin or 
habitat, as in praydg ke am'rdd, guavas of Prayag, or ldhDr kd 

'mi, a man from Lahore. 

(iii) used with names of living beings, they denote possession in 
rdm'kd ghar, Rdma’s house; connection of responsibility, in ki* 
ke haatdkfar, whose signature; relation of kinship, in gdy kd 
baccd, cow’s young j relation of office, in rdm’pur kd kot vdl, 
Kotwal of Rampur; relation of price or quality, in do poise kd 
dahi,i curd for two pice; relation of time, in do din kd meld, a 

air for two days. » 

(iv) used figuratively as in kd(h kd olid, an arrant Fool, miffi 

kd pidjar, the human body. 

Besides, they add the following significations— 

Objective, as in pakfi ke ldne ki djdlyd, permission to bring 
the bird, lay'ke ke copat lagd di, he gave a slap to the boy. 

Genitive, as in pitd kdpydr, father’s love, ashok kd rdjya, * 
Ashoka’s government, dp kd makdn, your house. 

Instrumental, as in bhdkh kd mdrd, starved by hunger, d«h 
kd laid, burnt by milk, janma kd daridrs, pauper by birth. 

Ablative, as in bansbai kd cald, started from Bombay. 
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Dative, ai in p3se ki dni, sugar for a pice, saviri ki a 
camel for riding. 

In a number of idiomatic phrases ki has special meanings which 
are, in fact, due to ellipsis. Examples— 

U denotes age in dr mahine ki bacci, a child of four 
months; measure, in daa bighe ki khet, a field of 10 acres; place 
or possession, in an'ke ek laf'ki hal, they have a son or lit. there 
is a boy in their house; and so on. 

ki and ke not only signify the difference of singular and plural, 
they also suggest a great difference in meaning. Compare— 
sab ki sab, the whole, and sab ke sab, all (severally), 
jhupda ki Jhaffs, whole of the (one) group, and jhupd* 
ke jhup^a, many groups. 

riji ki mukut pite hi, as soon as he obtained the king’s 
crown, and riji ke mukut pite hi, when the king ob¬ 
tained bis crown. 


6. U. Noons and Verbs as Po« positions. 

Certain nouns, adjectives used as nouns, and verbs in Hindi 
make typically NIA postpositions, generally with ke, ki (of) and 
sometimes with se (from) or (by). They present an interesting 
semantic incidence. Compare— 

sahg, company, ip ke saig, along with you (lit. in your 
company). 

sitb, company, bip ke sith, with his father, 
kith, hand, nlOkar ke kith, through (by hand of) his servant, 
pis, side, ghar ke pis, near the house, 
bal, force, sir ke bal, head downward*, 
artha, purpose, ip ke artha yak sampatti ha2, this property 
is far you. 

kirap, reason, ip ke kirap, due to you. 
beta, cause (now obsolete), same as ke kirap above, 
jagah, place, cap'risi ki jagak, in place of the peon, 
bhitar, inside, ghar ke bhitar, in the house, 
bihar, outside, ghar ke bihar, out of the house, 
apekfi, regard, as'ki apekfi yah ehefi h3, this i* smaller 
lias (lit. in regard to) that. 
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dvArA, meant, rim ke dviri, by RAma or through RAma. 
or, tide, nttar ki or, towards the north. 
khAtir, sake, befe ki khAtir, for (the sake of) his son. 
bhAAti, manner, kal ki bhAAti, like yesterday. 

The following are adjectives, but as the genitive ke or ki shows, 
they are used as nouns in the examples below— 

atirikta, excessive, is ke atlrikta, trades this. 
anurAp, similar, samay ke aaisrAp, in accordance with times. 
anukAl, favourable, Ap ke annkAl, in favour of. 
adhin, subordinate, rAjA ke adbin, under the king. 
ol'lA, reverse, la ae tsl'fA kAm, work contrary to this. 
pArva, former, aamay ae pArva, before time. 
barAbar, equal, Ap ke barAbar, like you. 
vip'rit, opposite, la ke vip'rit, contrary to this, 
virnddha, opposite, vAyu ke viroddha, against wind, 
yogya, able, fit, kul ke yogya, worthy of the family. 
samAn, equal, same as ‘barAbar’ above. 
aarikhA, equal, (now obsolete) same as ‘barAbar’ above. 

We can now endorse with authority the opinion of Dr. Kellogg 
that most of the postpositions are originally nouns some of which 
have been truncated beyond recognition. If morphologists could 
retrace original nouns of such postpositions, their sematological 
study would be very interesting. 

Of the verbs, Uye, taking, means ‘for’ and mire, beating, karlu, 
having done, mean ‘on account of 1 , when used postpositional^, as 
in Ap ke liye, for you, cAhoA ke tsiAre, on account of the mice, la 
kar'ke, on account of thb. 


6. Ui Adverbial Postpositions. 

In OIA and MIA, the locative case was commonly used to form 
adverbs. In the cases noted above, the locative caseending in the 
Hindi words has dropped, but the locative sense is in tact In the 
following adverbs, the locative affix is reminiscent of the OIA 
usage, bharoee, relying on, lekke, in account, pal't% badle, in 
exchange, sAaa'ae, in front, talc, or nice, lit. in the low place 
(below), Age, in front, pidhe, lit. in back (behind), and such other 
words are nouns in locative case with -e ending, but they are 
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semantically used as adverbs. When used as postpositions, they 
change meaning. As a matter of fact, such a postposition is a 
modifier of the verb. But the difference in the meaning of forms with 
and without ke is important in the following— 

Am cstlo, go forward, vivAh ke Age, before the marriage, 
piehe hafo, move back, ghar ke piche, behind the house. 
bAhar JAo, go out, ehaktl ke bAhar, beyond power, 
tarn nice giro, you fell down, na'ke nice kyA papA hal ? 
What is lying under it ? 

pAa Ass, come near, on'ke pAe rabay hal, he has a rubber, 
pah'le khA lo, first eat, khAae ke pah'le, before meals. 
eAin'ne Ao, come forward, r AjA ke sAm'ne, in front of the king. 
In some cases, ee and sneA distinguish fine shades of meanings, 
as in— 

ghar ke Age, in front of the house, and ghar se Age, farther 
from the house. 

Asse ke pah'le, just before coming, and Aae ee pah'le, before 
coming. 

isagar ke bAhar, outside (near) the city, and isagar ee bAhar, 
away from the city. 

la ke nice, under it, and ie ee nice, still below it. 
la ke Apar, on it, and ie ee Apar, upper, 
ke, in the above examples, denotes simple postpositional relation* 
ship and ee denotes the comparative degree. 


6. iv. Poetpoeitiona understood. 

In a large number of expressions, usage has elided postpositions 
which are just implied. Examples— 

vsth tin aAl bay A hal, he is older Ay three years. 
aAri rAt kAm kar'tA rah A, he kept working {during) the whole 
night. 

vah dr kAl jAg'tA rahA, he kept waking far long time. 

vah kal rAt mar gayA, he died {at) last night. 

aab ap'ae ghar gaye, ail went to their respective homes. 

Ap ap'ni AAkhoA dekh lete, you could see with your own eyes. 

«k vldh'vA ha! jo ap'ae hi ghar rah'ti h3, there is a 
widow who lives m her own house. 
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7. CONJUNCTIONS. 

(i) The Copulative. 

(ii) The Disjunctive. 

(iii) The Adversative. 

(iv ) The Hypotactioal. 

( v ) Conjunotions understood. 

V 

The term ‘conjunction’ does not explain or cover the scope of the 
-words included under the name. Indian Grammarians extend the 
scope by using two names, saiyojak (Conjunction) and vibhijak 
(Disjunction). But even this does not fully meet the whole range 
■of meanings conveyed by them. The classification of Dr. Kellogg 
is semantically and syntactically more important. The following 
study is based on the lines indicated in his Grammar of Hindi 
Language. 


7. L The Copulative. 

nr is the simple copula used paratactically, as in tin nr eir 
-sit, three and four make seven, rim nr laky map, Rima and 
Lakpnapa, ghar io nr kim karo, come home and do your work. 

It has a special syntactical meaning in certain uses. 

As a pronoun in knch nr, anything else, koi nr, any other, 
nr ki nr, different. 

As an adjective in nr im lio, bring more mangoes, nr kim 
kar lo, do some different or other work. 

As a pronominal adjective in Ialli i gayi, nr kna iyegi 
■(Lallu has come, who else is expected). 

As an adverb in yah nr bhi acchi h3, it is still better. 

Sometimes ambiguity is caused as in such expressions as 
iii nr kna jiye may be understood to mean: "If I come, who 
will go ?” or “May I come ? Who else will go ?”. 

With verbs, it denotes sequence of actions, one following another. 
Examples— 

vah i gayi hal nr rahegi bhi, he hat come and he will 
stay here, too. 

khio nr cale io, eat and come on. 

In such expressions it does not have the cumulative meaning. 
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7. II. Tk« Disjunctive. 

The disjunctive conjunctions present a variety of meanings. 
Ordinarily they involve the question of choice, as in rim yi (or) 
(vd, ath'vd) ahydmj merl bsited acchi lag'ti U* vd ashU? 
Do you like my talk or not ? log cdh'te bald Id «l ? Do 
the people wish it or not ? 

The same meanings are expressed by repeating the conjunction 
with every alternative. 

yd.yd, either.or, in yd gadgd med kdd ntarddgi yd 

vif khd lddgi. 

na.na, neither.nor, in na hindd ha3 na muaal'mdn. 

cdhe.cdhe, whether.or, in cdhe dve cdhe na dve. 

S-, also Pttnj. bhdved (lit. one may wish). 

kyd.kyd, whether.or, kyd atri kyd pnrny. 

In some expressions there is only one disjunction between two 
alternatives, and it is more emphatic. Compare hindd so lay eh na 
gabra ae v3r kared, we neither quarrel with the Hindu nor have 
enmity with the fire-worshipper, or lure cdhe na kare, he may do 
it or not. 

These conjunctions also denote other meanings in special 
syntaxes. In bandraa yd kdshi (Benares or Kashi), it is used 
in apposition. In yd bandraa thi yd ann'adn hal (It was then 
Benares, now it is all desolate), it shows contrast. In na tarn dte 
na yah npadrav khayd hotd (Neither you had come, nor would 
have this calamity happened), it shows condition. 


7. ill. The Adversative. 

The adversative ‘but’ is expressed by par, magar, parents, 
vann and kintn. magar (from Persian) and par have the force of 
exceptive, as in edr phal kd{e magar (par) keval ek acchd 
adkld. Four fruits were cut but only one turned out to be good, 
psurasstn is a strong adversative, meaning ‘but’ with a capital B. 

paraats yadl vlcdr kar dekhd jdye...But if we think deeply, 
varan has often more of a cumulative than adversative force, na 
keval rnpaye hi diye varan vastra bhi ddn klya, he gave not 
only money but also clothes, kintn is often equal to parantn. 
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Occasionally it approximates in meaning to varan (Skt. varam), 
as in sdsU keval sabper b nalik hii kin to bhifi kb kavi bhi 
hbb, I am not only a snake-charmer but also a poet. 

Punjabi also distinguishes between par or epar, but, and 
hatthob, but rather. The latter involves a greater contrast 
Compare ob b tbb geyb par (epar) cabgb nahib hoyb, he has, 
of course, come, but it is not good, and ob nahib byd, hatthob 
cabgb hoyb, he has not come, but it is rather good. 


7. iv. The HypotacticaL 

Of the hypotactical conjunctions, which show subordination 
we have four semantic categories: (a) the hypothetical or con 

ditional yadi or jo (agar), if, (b).the concessive yadyapi (jo. 

bhi), although, (c) the explanative or causal ki and kyobki, 
because, and (d) the illative to, therefore. Of these jo, to and ki 
have important semantic variations. 

(a) The various meanings of jo may be noted. 

jo tb man ki aacci hal... if you are truthful by heart... 
jo yah bbt na thi to... when this was not the matter, then... 
yah klai ki admarthya nahib jo oa'kd abm'nb kare, It i 
not in the power of anybody that he should face him. 
mujhe mar'nb nahib jo tumhbrb pakfa karbb ? Havi 
I not to die far which I should favour you ? 
vah jo boldtd hal to mujhe jdnd hi pay egb, Because he call 
me, I shall have to go. 

jo mujhe dp tydg bhi deb, (Even) though you foresake me. 

(b) ki is the Persian equivalent for jo. In Hindi it is common! 
used as an explanative, the original sense being altogether suppressed 
e.g. malb ne kabd ki yah (hilt hal, I said that it was right. 

It has a variety of special meanings, as in jdoge ki isahib 
will you go «r not ?; malb sahib ufh aak'td ki mere sir mei 
piyd hal, I cannot rise for I have headache, ham tumheb bhej't 
halb ki turn kbm kar do, We send you so that (or, in order that 
you may do this work. Often ki would be rendered by the won 
•saying’ as in vah mandtd rahd ki kal khdnd na khd mkebga. 

Id is used pleonastically in vah jo ki bafybb hal, he who: 
•sitting. 
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(c) to < ton < too < tado < totah indicates result, as in— 
yadi vah d gayi to maid jdddgd, If he turns up (Am I snail 
go, or to kabkjin chdfi, then, after all, we were freed. 

The pronoun so or ao to and the conjunction to are equivalent 
in meaning when used as illative conjunctions, as in vah Jo d gayd, 
so (to) majhe jdnd hi payegi, As he has come up, so I shall have 
to go. 

to also has the sense of 'indeed', when it is not a conjunction, as 
in do to sahi, do come, or in Jagat kd kartd to vah hai, He, 
indeed, is the creator or fhik to hs3, it is. of course, right. 


7. v. Conjunctions Understood. 

Sometimes conjunctions are omitted in expression but readily 
understood in meaning, as in— 

bhale bare ki pah'cdn, distinction between good and evil. 

Jay siydrdm, victory to Slti and Rima. 
dokh soldi kd dene vdld, the giver of sorrow and joy. 
dye dye, na dye na hi dye, he may m may not come, 
garam hi nahid kay'vd bhi ha!, it is not only hot but also 
bitter. 

Modern Hindi rests semantically on a sounder basis for having a 
distinctive set of conjunctions. Punjabi je may mean ‘if ’ or ‘that’, 
kadi may mean ‘if’ or ‘whatever’, jdd may mean ‘when’ or ‘or’. 


8. INTERJECTIONS. 


8. Interjections. 

There is nothing particular in the meaning of interjections except 
that some of them may be used to express various kinds of feelings, as 
are may express address, surprise, contempt or anger, as in are, 
idhar do, O, come here, are yah kyd t O, What is this ? are hat 
re, O you, get away, are td kSBn hotd h3 Sisd, O, Who are you 
like that? 

oh expresses surprise mingled with sorrow or it is a self-reminder. 
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or it may lignify joy. As a rule, the significations of several inter¬ 
jections depend upon intonation, including pitch. 

Similar variety of meaning is found in ah'hi which may express 
sorrow, admiration, surprise or joy, or rim rim, or vih, which 
may indicate nearly any emotion. 

Some of the inteijections have fixed meanings as dhils, fie. 
dhanya, bravo, chih, chi chi, away, away, etc. 


9. THE VERB. 

(i) Semantic Function of the Verb. 

The Sense and Mood of the Verb — The Intransitive — 
The Transitive Force. 

(ii) Compound Verbs. 

The Ancillaries — Close and Loose Compounds. 

(iii) Tenses and Moods. 

Modal and Temporal Conditions — Semantic Tense — 
Futurity Defined. 

(iv ) The Voice. 

The Prayooas — The Two Voices. 

( v) The Infinitive. 

As a Noun — Futurity. 

(vi) Participles. 

As Adverbs — As Verbs — Active and Passive — Further 
Semantic Chanoes. 


9. i. Semantic Function of the Verb. 

The verb is a very important part of speech syntactically. It is 
the basis of all expression* Although there are verbless sentences 
and the verb may be expressed by other words or gestures, the 
verbal idea is always present in every sentence. 

THE SENSE AND MOOD OF a VERB. It is believed by all gram¬ 
marians that a verb is expressive of action or it denotes being. 
This •doing’ or •being’ may signify— 
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(a) positiveness as in lif'U jdtd ha}, the boy goes, gayd thd, 
had gone. 

(b) probability, as in layltd ufhdye, the boy may lift; ttri 
jay ho, may you win. 

(c) order, as in jdo, go; vahdd mat balthiya, do not sit there. 

(d) doubt, as in vah jdtd hogd, he may be going; gayd 
hogd, he might have gone. 

(e) condition, as in mere pis hotd to de detd, if I had it, I 
would have given it 

We may further classify the verb in two ways according to the 
general scope of its meaning and, usage. First, a verb denotes a 
single action or happening, or it involves the compounded idea of 
two actions. Example— 

Simple verb maid gayd, 1 went, jd rah* ha}, he is going. 

Compound verb maid ne rakh diyd, I placed it away, vah 
isdhar jd balfhd, he went and sat there. 

The verb may be further classified into transitive and intransi¬ 
tive according as it involves the object or the subject for the com¬ 
pletion of its meaning. There are verbs which must be transitive, 
such as causal*, and verbs which must be intransitive. Yet there 
is a large number of verbs which may be either transitive or 
intransitive according to their relationship or function in the 
sentence. Compare— 

maid ahabda sun'td hdd, I hear a sound, and, maid mm 
sak'td hdd, 1 can hear. 

maid vdkya bol'td hdd, I utter a sentence, and, gddgd 
bol'td hS, the dumb man speaks. 

maid pd(h payh'td hdd, 1 read the ‘lesson, and, maid 
payh'td hdd, I read. 

maid ne use lal'cdyd, I tempted him, and, merd j I lal'cdyd, 
my heart was tempted. 

THE INTRANSITIVE. The intransitive verb has four semantic 
varieties, namely (a) the Active Intransitive, (b) the Neutral, (c) the 
Incomplete and (d) the Impersonal. 

The active intransitive verb refers only to the subject for the 
completion of its meaning, as in rdm nfhd, Rima woke up, maid 
bhejddgd, I shall send, ve dmtye, they ran. 
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A neuter verb implies a state for which the subject is not respon¬ 
sible on account of any activity of his or its, e.g, ua'kd air dukh'td 
hS, his head aches, cakkl cal'tl ha), the mill works. Compare 
also deh'li d gayi, Delhi has come. 

By incomplete verbs we mean to imply such intransitive verbs 
as do not convey full meaning, without an adjunct in apposition, 
as vah divin ban gayi, he made (became) a Diwan, vah cor 
dikh'ti ha], he looks a thief, vah bimir rahd, he remained ill, 
ghoyd cBOpdyd hal, the horse is a quadruped, etc. 

In form, the impersonal verb is passive, but there is no gram¬ 
matical nominative or psychological accusative governed by it. It 
is, in fact, the passive use of the intransitive verb. Compare— 
ua ae khdyd nahib jdtd, but Eng. ‘He cannot eat’, 
kyd mujh ae jdgd jdy'gd ? Eng. ‘Can I keep waking’ ? 
ham ae cap nahn rahd gayd, We could not keep silent. 

Note that this form involves the idea of practicability or possibility 
and obligation, and it has specific signification, too. 

THE TRANSITIVE FORCE. The transitive force does not limit itself 
to,the establishment of a link between the verb and the object or 
complement; it restricts the meaning of the verb itself. Compare— 

maid dekh'td hdd, I see, and, maid use dekh'ne jd rahd 
hdd, I am going to see him. 

maid khdtd hdd, I eat, and, maid cdval khdtd hdd, I 

eat rice. 

mSd pitd hdd, I drink, and, maid pdnl pitd hdd, I drink 
, water. 

In this connection it may be noted that most of the verbs were 
first intransitive to which transitive meaning and often transitive 
form for the sake of semantic distinction and clarity were given 
later, toy'nd (< fdf'nd), to break, phoy'nd (< phdf'nd), to 
dash into pieces, hildnd (< hii'nd), to move, chil'nd, (< chil'nd), 
to peel, and a host of other transitive verbs are derived from 
intransitive forms. 

The causa Is are also transitive forms, but they are distinguished 
semantically. The true causal verb indicates the causing of another 
to do something instead of doing it oneself, e.g. knr'nd, to do, 
kardnd, to cause another to do. Hindi has only two kinds of 
causals: First causa Is infixed with • d- and second causals infixed 
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with -avA- as karAni, ltar'vAnA, < kar'nA, to do. 

Bu( there are transitive verbs in Hindi which are causal in 
form but active in meaning, such as d°honi (from d^b'nA), to 
drown, ukhAy'nA (from ukhaf'nA), to uproot, eudhAr'nA (from 
•odhar'nA), to reform, uthini (from uth’nA), to raise, rok'nA 
(from rok'nA), to stop, chil'nA (from chil'nA), to peel, bacAnA 
(from bac'nA), to save, ghol'nA (from ghol'nA), to mix. 

There are, however, two distinctive causal meanings in some 
forms, as— 

bacce ko nahiAnA, to cause the baby to bathe, 
bacce ko nahal'vAnA, to cause another to cause the baby to 
bathe. 

bacce ko khllAnA, to cause the boy to play or eat. 
bacce ko khil'vAnA, to cause another to cause the boy to 
play or eat. 

So aslo piling, pil'vAnA from pini, to drink, solAnA, snl'vAnA 
from uni, to sleep, bifhAnA, W(h'vin4 from balth'nA, to sit, 
•ilAnA, ail'vAnA from einA, to sew, dhulAnA, dhnVviai from 
dhoni, to wash, dilAni, dil'vini from deni, to give, etc. 

Compare S. ghi, wound, ghArA, cause to wound, ghArArA, 
cause another to cause to wound, dhAipo, to suck the breast, 
dhArAipu, to cause the child to suck, dhArArAipu, to cause 
another to cause the child to suck. 

In not a few cases the original causal meaning is now forgotten 
and replaced by a transitive meaning. Examples— 

payhAnA, to teach, actually meant ‘to cause another to read’. 
Jagini, to awaken, meant ‘to cause another to wake up’, 
ttfkiiii, to lift, meant ‘to cause another (thing or person) to 
rise’. 

ssm'jhini, to explain, once meant ‘to cause another to 
understand’. 


9. U. Compound Verba. 

Hindi as well as other Modern IA languages has a remarkably 
important set of verbs which, when compounded with other verbs, 
give up their own character or signification and serve to tone the 
force of the preceding verb or somewhat modify its tense. 
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THE ANGHJUUUES. The compound verb* are the result of the law 
of specialization. In Sanskrit we had desiderative, frequentative, 
repetitive and other forms. Like postpositions, these ancillary verbs 
are more independent and handy instruments than the modal and 
temporal terminations or root-modifying prefixes. Dr. S. K. Chatterji 
thinks (ODBL. p. 1050) that they are, perhaps, a contribution of 
Dravidian in the formation of Modern Indo-Aryan speeches. It may 
be pointed out that compound verbs are very regular in Persian, 
too, for which see the chapter on Idioms. 

It may be difficult to find a term which would exactly express 
the idea added by the secondary verb, but approximately— 

(a) deni adds intensity, completeness, permission or benefaction 
to another, thus retaining in the last two senses the idea of ‘giving’, 
e.g. pheik deni, to throw away, nikil deni, to turn out forcibly, 
hstfi deni, to remove completely, jine deni, to let go, cal diyi, 
died, darahan deni, to show oneself. Compare rakh'ni, to put, 
and rakli deni, to lay by. Compare Guj. nir'vi deo, throw (it) 
away, Mar. filsin de, throw it away, Punj. sn{ de, throw away, 
Beng. bhedtge deni, to break fully. 

(b) leni adds reflection, appropriation, and completeness of 
action affecting oneself. Compare ojh lo, wrap yourself up, and 
dhiik lo, cover (this thing) up; pini, to drink, pi leni, to drink 
up (completely), nim le leni, to repeat the name (of God). 

(c) ini implies doing a thing and coming back after having 
done, and thus has a certain sense of completing an action, as in 
dekkio, go and see and come back. In Guj. it has the sense of 
■becoming ’ vagad'tui ivoi, to become spoilt. Also compare H. 
saujhe payh'ni iti hel, I know reading, and Mar. mi jitii 
yeto, I can go. 

(d) jini adds finality and continuation, and also retains the 
sense of ‘going’. Compare khini, to eat, and khi jini, to eat 
up, kim ho gayi, the work is done, vah IQsh'ti jiti hai may 
mean ‘he goes on writing’, or ‘he writes on while going.’ vah 
roti jiti hS, he goes weeping. Compare S. vaifhi vahj'poi, 
to take off, cay'thi vaij'pui, to go ascending; Beng. boke jiui, 
to go on chattering. 

It alio shows passive action, as in H. khiyi gayi, was eaten. 

(e) afh'&i shows suddenness, as in bol a^hai, to speak up, 
kiip ufh'ni,.to tremble by alarm, cwik ufh'ai, to be startled. 
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(f) balth'nd suggest* suddenness of completion with a shade of 
irrevocability, and undesirability, as in mdr b3{h'sid, to beat 
unintentionally, milA kah bsSjhd, I was obliged to say but I was 
sorry, kho balth'nd, to lose for good, etc. 

(g) adds force as in phoy ^il'ni, to smash into pieces, 
usAr tjdl'nd, to beat to death, phdy fil'ai, to tear away, kar 
^Al'ssA, to finish at once. The idea of ^il'oi, to place, is still felt, 
kar ^dl'nd really means ‘to do it and place it away’ i.e. ‘to do away 
with a thing.’ Compare Beng. pheld in snucke pheld, to rub off. 

(h) pay'nd implies, generally, suddenness or chance, at in aun 
pay'nd, to listen unawares, adjh pay'nd, to realize suddenly. It 
implies urgency in tumhed kar’nd payegd, you will have to do it. 

(i) cuk'nd is a completive, as in vah kU cukd hal, he has done 
eating. Compare S. lsare ctsk'pud, to have finished doing; O. 
diyi cukiydchi, I have done giving. Oriya uses sir as khdl 
•drill, I have done eating. Bengali also us*s pheld for intensity 
and completeness, as boliye pheli, to finish speaking. 

(j) kar'ni suggests frequency of an action, as in vah dyd kar'td 
h*3, he frequently comes, Sum Sad kyod kiyd kar'te ho ? why 
do you do it again and again. Compare Guj. karyd kar'vud, to 
keep on doing. 

(k) cdh'nd denotes desire— maid jdnd cdh'td hdd, I want to 
go, maid no tapaavi ki kanyd ko rok'nd cdhd, 1 wished to stop 
the ascetic’s daughter. It denotes future tense in jdnd cdh'td ha], 
he is about to go. 

(l) lag'nd it an inceptive, as in dp kah'ne lage, he began to say, 
vah payh'ne lagd also means ‘he became occupied in reading.’ 
Compare S. rosy lagio, he began to cry; Mar. mdrud ldg'ld, he 
began to strike; Beng. karito Idgil, he began to do. It implies 
futurity in jdne lagd hal, is about to go. 

(m) aak'nd adds practicability or potentiality, as in bol aak'nd, 
to be able to speak. 

(n) rndr'nd, to strike, adds a sense of undesirability, as in vah d 
“sard, he came up (was not wanted), do rtspaye le mard, took 
away (though not willingly on my part) two rupees. 

(o) rah'nd implies continuance in a state, while jdnd, kar'nd, 
as detailed above, imply continuance of an action— vah Ukh'td 
rah'td hal, he keeps writing, nadi bah'ti rah'ti hal, the river Sows 
on continually. Compare na'kd mb sssdl jdtd rahd hal, all his. 
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property is gone. 

(p) pini is an acquisitive ancillary. Compare maU balfh'ne 
iialim piyi thi, I was not yet allowed to sit, tom vahii jine aa 
pioge, you will not be allowed to go there. It is equivalent 
in meaning to the potential sak'ni, can. 

Note 1. Almost all of these ancillaries imply intensity. Compare 
pheik deni, to throw away, khi jini, to eat up, kit ^il'ni, 
to cut off, le lend, to take away, gir pay'ni, to fall down, balfli 
rah'ni, to sit still, etc. Compare Beng. keye neui, to snatch away, 
eriie payi, to come along, diye deni, to give away, kefe pheli, to 
cut down, boahe jini, to sit down, etc. 

Note 2. Sometimes compounding does not add much meaning, 
as in sam'jhi deni = aam'jhini j dikhi deni = dikhini. 

Note 3. Sometimes the signification of the second member is so 
much intensified that the first loses much of its meaning ; e.g. cayh 
simply adds the idea of hostility and the meaning of the second 
element prevails in cayh dhini, cayh ini, cayh dmy'ni. 

CLOSE AND LOOSE COMPOUNDS, go far as compounding of 
verbal meaning is concerned, these compounds are of two kinds— 

(i) close compound verbs and (ii) loose compound verbs. 

When khi jio means ‘eat up’, it is a close compound and when 
it means ‘having eaten, go’, it is a loose compound. In the former 
case the compound gives one verbal concept. The first verb in a 
close compound makes the main contribution to that idea, but the 
second simply modifies its force in some way. More'examples— 

ro bSyh'ni, to give way to grief, and ro afh'ni, to break 
out crying ; lmfi deni, to return (a thing), ln(i leni, to receive 
it back ; phoy gil'ni, to smash, jin bijh'kar, knowingly, eikhini 
payhini, to instruct well, kar kari ke, having done away, etc. 

Hindi also has a special device of forming verbs by adding the 
same formative verbs, as enumerated above, to nouns, participles, 
adjectives, and gerunds. Such nominal verbs may be considered 
along with idiomatic usages for which see VIL 4. and also p. 259. 
More examples— 

lit mir'ni, lit. to beat leg, to kick; ivij mir'ni, lit, to beat 
a call, to call; paikhi kar'ni, lit. to do fan, to fan; bhojan 
kar'ni, to do food, to eat; dikbii dsni, to appear ; mol land, 
lit. to take on price, to buy; aamipta kar'ni, to finish; kbayi 
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lumA, to stand; varpan kar'ni, to describe; gat boot, to become 
gone, to die. kar'ni and bond are profusely used for such formations. 
Doing and being, we noted earlier, make up the spirit of a verb. 

Nominal and conjugated verbs (iti hal, comes, 4 rahi hS, is 
coming, iyi hogi, may have come, etc.) are also close compounds 
so far as their meaning is concerned. 

In the case of loose compounds each member retains, mote or 
less fully, its own proper meaning. Examples— 

ji sak'ni, to be able to go, kahi kar'ti thi, went on saying 
(used to say), khi cuk'ni, to finish eating, payh'te rah'ni, 
to keep reading, kar dekbo, do and see (experiment), 
payh'ne lag'ni, to commence reading, cillite jink, to go 
crying, jine deni, to let go, sun'ni cih'ni, to be about to 
listen or to wish to listen, jine piyi, was allowed to go. 
deni, kar'ni, jini are thus used to make close as well as loose 
compounds. 


9. ill. Tenses and Moods. 

MODAL AND TEMPORAL CONDITIONS. Moods may be separate 
categories from tenses for grammarians but a semantician notes that 
tenses and moods are co-existent. 

Moods are simply dispositions of the soul and they may relate to 
the present, the past or the future time. Thus condition, order, 
wish, request, concession, doubt, presumption, possibility or contin¬ 
gency, definite statement, indefiniteness, completion or imperfection 
of action may be expressed in relation to any tense. Examples— 

(a) Condition— jo teri guru yab jin'ti hal .(present), if your 

preceptor knows it; yadi vah bixnir paye .(present or future), 

if he may fall sick ; yadi vah jiti .(past), if he went or had gone; 

yadi vah gayi boti .(past), if he had gone; yadi vah gayi 

.(future), if he would go. 

(b) Order, wish and request may be expressed in the subjunctive 
form. In fact, order, wish and request are shades of the same 
meaning. The idea of action in each case has more or lets a tinge 
of the will of the speaker, which, if strongly expressed, is order, and 
if humbly indicated is request. Compare— 

par'mitmi baciye (wish), may God protect; bacci rabbi 
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raht (blessing), may the child be happy; vah nfh'kar mn&h 
dhoye, (order) he may wash his mouth. 

This form refers to the near future or the immediate present. 
The other forms which express the same moods are— 

balfh (present), shows the seniority of the speaker; ba3(ho 
(present) shows affection ; bSfhiye (present) is more polite; bal{hi- 
yegi (present or future) is politer still; bafyi'nA (future) shows the 
authority of the speaker and signifies direction. 

Sometimes these moods may be expressed by the concessive forms 
noted above. There is a little difference between wish and condition, 
both being the expressions of the same mood of the mind. 

Command or request, with reference to the past tense, is mea¬ 
ningless in that it is simply a wishful condition, as in (a) above. 

(c) Presumption and contingency are allied in meaning. 
Examples— 

JAte hoAge, jAtA ho, might be going (present and future), 
gayA ho, gaye hoAge, might have gone (past), 
jAyeA, might go (future). 

(d) Definiteness— vah jAtA hal (present), he goes; vah gayA 
(past), he went; vah jAy'gA (future), he will go; vah gayA hS 
(present perfect), he has gone; vah jAtA thA (past imperfect), he was 
going; vah jA rahA hal, vah jA rahA thA, vah JAtA rahegA, 
vah jA rahA hogA are progressive forms of all tenses. 

(e) -Perfection of action, meaning ‘already’— vah gayA h2 
(present), he has gone ; ve gaye hoAge (presumptive), he would 
have gone; vah gayA ho (contingent), he might have gone ; vah 
gayA hotA (conditional), if he had gone. 

(f) Imperfection of action— vah jAtA hal (present), he goes; ve 
jAte hoAge (presumptive), they might be going, vah jAtA thA (past), 
he used to go ; vah jAtA (conditional), if he had been going; vah 
jAtA ho (contingent), he might be going. 

The progressive forms also denote imperfection of action. We 
have already said and shown in these pages that the grammatical 
forms are not always the same as the semantical forms. The tenses 
also show that the form of the tense does not necessarily give the 
meaning of the tense. 

8BMAN1XC TENSE. Besides the present form itself, the present 
tense may be expressed by the past tense, as in ms3A m khAnA khA 
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lijri, I have finished my meal, or even by the future tense, as in 
fcSfbiyegi, please sit down. 

The past tense may also be expressed by the present form, as in 
historical or vivid narrative, e. g. vyis vilmikl ke bid hue hali 
means ‘Vydsa lived after Vilmiki’, rini mnr jitl hal, to ri]i 
■r vivih kar leti hal, when the queen died, the king was 
remarried. The future tense is used to imply the past tense in 
reported speech, e. g. na'ne kski thi ki mali iiigi, parantu 
vah na iyi, he said that he would come but he did not. 

The future tense, besides its own form, may be denoted by the 
present form, as in vah jine lagi ha!, he is about to go, msli 
ag'le saptih i rahi hid, I am coming in the next week, kyi 
miUm vah iti hi3 ki nahli, who knows whether he comes or 
not ? or by the past tense, as in yadi mud vardhd gayi to gih- 
itti i jj ke darahan karddgi, lit. if I went to Wardhi, I shall see 
Gindhiji. 

FUTURITY DEFINED. In this connection, we may also note 
the shade of future meaning expressed in the following forms— 

(a) yah aam'jho ki n»51i gayi to aom'vir ko cali gayi, 
take it that if I went, I would have gone on Monday, shows 
indefinite intention. 

(b) kal dllli jine vili hii, I am about to go to Delhi 
tomorrow, shows mere intention. 

(c) xanjhe kal jissi hal, I have to go tomorrow, shows that the 
speaker is obliged to go. 

(d) iai din to m3A ek sabhi kar'ne ko hii, I am to convene 
a meeting on the same day, shows definite intention. 

(e) yah kim nahii kar'ne ki, I ammot to do that work, 
shows firm resolve and also points out to the characteristic assertive- 
ness of the speaker. 


9. iv. The Voice. 

THE FIUTOQiS. Indian grammarians have enumerated three 
verbal constructions or Prayogas, namely Subjective (kartari pra- 
yog), Objective (karsnafi prayog) and Impersonal (bhive prayog). 
From the * n d illustrations, it is doubtful whether we have 
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actually three or aeven constructions or Prayogas. Semantically we 
have only two voices (vAcya), the word Prayoga referring only to the 
formal aspect of the verb. mSlA bold, I said, and maid ne kahA, I 
said, are subjective and objective only in construction and do not in¬ 
volve semantic variation. On the other hand, maid ae khAyA, I ate, 
and «<«1 * ne IchAnA khAyA, I ate meal, have the same Prayoga but 
there is great semantic difference. The one has a general meaning 
and the other a restricted sense, vah 14yA and aa'ne 14 diyA are 
different in meaning, not on account of the force of the construction, 
but on account of the single and the compound verbs. Again, 
semantically, the object is not at all the important element in the 
objective construction. The verb refers to the activity of the subject. 

THE TWO VOICES. The active voice makes our sentences more 
easily and rapidly understood. It connects the action with the doer 
directly. The passive voice, although indispensable, is sometimes 
clumsy and sluggish. Compare— 

rAni ne aahellyod ko bulAyA, the queen called her friends, 
and aaheliyAd rAni ae bnlAi gam, the friends were called by the 
queen. 

The passive voice shows that the object is all important. It is a 
grammatical device to bring the object into prominence by making 
it a subject, as in cor pi{A gayA, the thief was thrashed. It, some¬ 
times, denotes that the subject governed by the verb is unknown, 
as in Aj hokum sanAyA gayA, the order was given today. The 
form in such cases also implies authority as in Ap ko yah cetAv'ni 
di gal thi, you were given such a warning, tum'ko yah batAyA 
JAtA hS kl..., you are hereby informed that..., yah phir dekhA 
JAy'gA, it shall be seen again. 

The active voice for such sentences would not be so emphatic. 
Sometimes the two forms suggest a great difference in meaning. 
Examples— 

ahAnta hokar nahid b(3|h'tA, I do not sit quietly, 
but mujh ae ahAnta hokar aakii bal(hA JAtA, I cannot sit quietly; 
or lay'ke no roji nahid khAi, the boy did not (himself) take 
food, though he could, but laf'ke ae rofi nahid khAi gai, the 
boy could not eat food, because he had, perhaps, acute toothache | 
etc* etc. 

The active use of passive action in the following is remarkable 
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anAj bik'tA hal, corn is sold. pak'tA hal, food is cooked. 

The passive meaning may also be expressed in some other 
forms, as— 

(a) Sad kah'te halA, it is said, aAt Ut'te nr us se kap'ff 

bnn'te halA, cotton is spun and cloth is made of it. 

(b) aayak alike rahi ha], the road is being sprinkled with water. 

gkar ban'ti ht3, the house is made. 

(c) aun'ne melt AyA hat, it has been heard. 

(d) Jin pay'tA hal, it is known. 

(e) yah rlti pracalit hoi, the practice was started. 

(f) yah bit meri jini hoi hal, It is known to me. 

etc., etc. 


9. v. The Infinitive. 

AS A NOUN. The infinitive is called by Hindi grammarian* 
kriyirthak saijiiyi, i.e. a noun giving the meaning of a verb. 
In fact, it is a verb giving the meaning of a noun. Anyhow, it is a 
noun in its derivation as well as application, e.g. as a subject in 
vahAA jini tumhire Uye acchi nahlA, to go there is not 
advisable for you, or as object in os ne tnjhe talr'ni slkkiyi, he 
taught you to swim, malA payh'nA jAn'tA kii, I know reading, 
etc. It serves the purpose of a gerund, too. More examples of its 
use as a noun, regularly declined, are— 

jab piic baraa bit'ne par Aye, when five years came about 
(were about) to pass. 

cori kar'ne ae kyA milegA ? What will you gain by 
stealing ? 

vah dose kA nahii, he is not willing to give. 

prArth'nA kar'ne par vah mAn gayA, he agreed on making 
a request. 

imam, The use of the infinitive as an imperative has been 
noted. Whether as a substantive or as a verb, the idea of futurity 
is markedly present in infinitives. Compare— 

vah jAnA cAh'tA hal, he wants to go, ek din sab ki yah 
gati haai hal, one day this has to be the fate of all, torn ko 
JAnA cAhiye, you should go, mnjhe jAne do, let me go. 
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dddh ubal'ne vdld luS, milk is about to boil, chuffi mad 
ap'nd pi(k psfh'id, do read the lesnn on a holiday. 


9. vL Participles. 

Hindi has three kinds of participles—Imperfect, Perfect and 
Conjunctive. The following observations are important regarding 
their meaning. 

AS ADVERBS. As derived from and qualifying verbs, they are, 
in effect, adverbs. Compare— 

vah patra likh'te hue aoc rahd hal, he is thinking while 
writing the letter. 

maid pddv dhoe bal(hi hdd, I am sitting with my feet 
washed. 

maatri ko sam'jhd kar kahd, having explained, he said to 
the minister. 

AS VERBS. The names Imperfect, Perfect and Conjunctive are 
meaningful words. The imperfect participle represents an act or 
state as in the process of being done or experienced, i.e. not yet con¬ 
cluded. e. g. hdthi jhdm'td hud cal'td hal, the elephant goes 
waving, vah mar'te mar'te bacd, i. e. he was saved while dying. 

The perfect participle represents an act completed, e.g. rdjd ko 
nan do varya bit gaye, two years have passed since the king died. 
The conjunctive participle manages to express jointly two verbs at 
a rime, one preceding the other, as ua'ne vahdd jdkar kahd, he 
went there and said. 

The conjunctive participle governs two actions, one done before 
the other. The conjunctive participle also expresses the cause of 
the main verb, as in vah tir khdkar bhdgd, he ran away having 
been shot by an arrow. It further expresses various other circum¬ 
stances accompanying the action of the main verb, as kdllndt no 
hari ko pddv dabdltar jagdyd, Kdlindi awakened Hari by pressing 
his feet, m3d no ufh'kar pdchd, I asked having stood up 
(showing manner). 

Thus participles also function, semantically though not gram- 
matkally, as verbs. 
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ACTIVE AND PASSIVE. The imperfect and conjunctive participles 
are active, while the perfect participle is generally passive, when used 
with its verbal force, merl cukh dekh'te tumheA bnri lag’tA 
hal, you see me happy and at the same time you become unhappy, 
os'ne khAnA khAkar patra payhA, he first took his meals and 
then read the letter, but gale meA phAAsi $Ale hoe, with a halter 
thrown round the neck. There are, however, instances in which 
the meaning of the perfect participle is also active, as in rAjA ne 
brAhmap ko AyA dekhA, the king saw the priest come. 

There is, at times greater force and clarity in the participial form 
than in the absolute form of the verb. Compare— 

jAte bite us'ne bacce ko dhakkA de diyA, he pushed the boy 
while going, and vah jA rabA thA to as'ne bacce ko dhakkA do 
dlyA, while he was going, he pushed the boy. 

rAjA ise brAhmap ko AyA dekhA, the king saw the BrAhmapa 
come, and rAjA ne dekhA to brAhmap AyA hoA hal, when the 
king saw the BrAhmana had come. 

tlr cayhAkar snArA, hit him aiming an arrow, and tlr cayhAyA 
nr mArA, aimed an arrow and hit him. 

Here it may be noted that the semantic variety of Hindi con¬ 
structions is not available in English. 

FURTHER SEMANTIC CHANGES. The perfect and imperfect par- 
ticiples may also represent adjectives and nouns. Examples— 

(a) Adjectives, attributive as well as predicative, as in— 
strljAtl hoi boll, the woman, who was going, said. 
payhA likhA Ad'inl, an educated man. 

bAt gal bltl bo gal, the matter was past and gone. 

(b) Nouns, mainly by ellipsis, as in— 

aote in mSA abhl aote se bbl nahlh a(hA = sleep, 
kabl in merl kahl nabld sun'tA = words. 
mar'tA in mar'tA kyA na kar'tA = the dying man. 
ka(l chafl in dil kl kafi chayl = bitter feelings. 

The conjunctive participle has the following meanings besides its 
verbal and adverbial forces— 

(a) Comparison— vah sxrajh se kahld bayh'kar hal, he is better 
than myself. Compare Braj bach'rA kari ham jAnyo tAhi, I 
took him as a calf. 

(b) Instrument —vacan, karma kar'ke, by heart, by word 
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and by deed. 

(c) noun in opposition— papflt ji shdsftri kar'ke prasiddha 
ha*, Panditji it known by the name of Shastri. 

10. GENDER 


10. Gender. 

In Hindi, besides nouns, adjectives and verbs also have forms of 
grammatical gender. Semantically, however, there is very negli¬ 
gible advantage of this device, as, for instance, in maid jdti hdd 
(I, female, go), t& jdti hal (you, female, go), there is no ambiguity 
as it does exist in English. Verbal gender, is, especially, significant 
when a personal pronoun is governed, because Hindi pronouns have 
no distinctive forms even in the third person. 

In nouns, masculine and feminine forms distinguish meanings. 

(a) Some forms denote simply opposite sexes, as munni, boy, 
muxmi, girl; befd, son, begi, daughter; adld, brother-in-law, M y 
sister-in-law. The relationship indicated is that of brother and sister. 

(b) In some forms, the feminine gender denotes the wife of the 
male, as dddd, grandfather, didi, grandmother; tdld, brother-in- 
law, sal'haj, brother-in-law's wife. 

(c) In some forms, the meanings of (a) and (b) above are com¬ 
bined, as dhobi, washerman, dhobln, washerwoman; bak'rd, 
he-goat, bak'ri, she goat. Such forms are quite numerous. 

Note the masculine forms of bahtn, sister, i.e. bhii, brother, and 
bah'noi, sister’s husband. 

(d) Some feminine forms, especially of names of inanimate objects, 
show diminution. Compare logd, jar, lugiyd, a small jar j pattd, 
leaf, patti, leaflet; gold, ball, goli, pill. 

(e) Some forms denote different objects or concepts, as Skt 
vyaAjana, consonant, vyadjand, suggestiveness; or H. chdti, 
umbrella, chdti, chest; adgdfhd, thumb, adgd(bi, ring; pspfd, 
villain, gnpfi, a ball of thread; ghagd, pitcher, ghagi, watch 
or clock. Also see page 112. 

(f) Some gender-forms distinguish shades of meanings, as ghagi. 
and ghagi above; or gag'ri, a metal-pitcher, gag'ri, an earthen 
pitcher; fori, thread, for, rope, etc. 
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1. SYNTAX AND CONTEXT. 


I. Syntax and Context. 

The word syntax, derived from two Greek words (‘Syn* together 
and ‘taxis’, arranging), means arranging together of words (H. 
pad'vinydi). As a.subject in Semantics, Syntax has to answer two 
questions: 

1. How are meanings expressed in sentences and parts of 
sentences ? 

2. What are the various meanings of words and their forms in 
varied contexts ? 

The second question has been answered in the foregoing pages. 
Here we shall discuss the first question. 

The knowledge of words is not an end by itself. It should help 
us to know the meaning of connected speech which is real language. 
“Anyone who, in compiling the history of the variation of mea¬ 
nings, took the words only into consideration would run the risk of 
losing a portion of the facts, or be in danger of explaining them 
wrongly”.* A language is not formed solely of words, it is composed 


Brial: p. 294. 
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of groups of words and phrases and sentences. A sentence is rightly 
called the unit of significant speech. Verbal cognition is derivable 
from a sentence only.* 

It is only when words are put together and ‘modified’, and when 
they are expounded by the context that we can get their meaning 
with some accuracy. Words, commonly, take meaning through the 
influence of other words. 

It has already been shown at length in the previous chapter that 
there are, strictly speaking, no parts of speech in Hindi indepen¬ 
dently. Their function as nouns, adjectives, etc., is determined by 
the other connected words in the sentence, i.e. it is the syntactical 
meaning of the group of words, or of a whole sentence, sometimes, 
which determines the grammatical value of individual words in a 
Hindi sentence. 

It may also be noted that the sentence has the effect of restricting 
the meaning of all its members. In rAra'candra ne sitA ko van 
meA bhej diyA, RAmacandra sent SitA into the forest, the images 
presented by the words, r Am'candra, alt A and van are restricted to 
one circumstance. Rdmacandra, here, does not appear as a warrior, 
as an obedient son, or as an incarnation of God, but as a stem 
ruler, SitA is not a bride, a prisoner or a queen, but as a pitiable 
exile. The forest does not present itself with all its beauties or its 
wild beasts, but as a place containing the exiled SttA. Compare also 
Ad'mi, man, or men, or men and women, Ad'mi mar rahe hiuk, 
men are dying, and Ad'mi jel meA mar rahe halA, men are 
dying in jail. Consider the pictures presented to the mind at the 
mention of the following— 

(i)y*tri, a traveller, a pilgrim ; (ii) jahAj, a ship; (iii) jahAj par 
y*tr i, a traveller on a ship; (iv) jahAj par yAtri bSthA hS, a 
traveller is sitting on the ship . 

The meaning of the subject, the object and the verb is further 
restricted by various kinds of adjuncts, and the sentence presents 
a particularly specialized idea. Compare with the above ayodhyA 
1m rAJA rAm'candra ae eati sitA ko bhayAnak ban meA bhej'te 
samay hah A, RAma, the king of AyodhyA said to the chaste SttA 
at the time of sending her to the dreadful forest, do bimAr Ad'sai 
lAhPr ki aeApral jel meA saw rahe halA, two sick persons are 


* Jagadish in "shabdashakti”: 12. 
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-dying in the Lahore Central jail, kinire par khaye oa jthij par 
koi bdyhd ad ydtri knr'ai par b3{U h3, some old traveller if 
sitting on that ship which is standing by the coast. 

Thus the meaning of an individual word is defined by other 
words connected with it. 

The exact meaning of the speaker can be understood in a con¬ 
text. Truly speaking it is not the sentence which constitutes the 
linguistic unit, it is the whole context, the whole setting, in which 
words are placed. The several words of a child are each a sentence, 
but they convey a definite meaning only in a context. Its ‘khd’ 
may mean ‘I have eaten’, ‘you may eat’, ‘I want to eat’, or ‘he has 
eaten’, etc. Compare also the language of telegrams, e.g. arart'Mr 
pah'li vdp'ei (lit. Amritsar first return), which may mean “I shall 
return to Amritsar on the 1st” or “he shall return to Amritsar by 
the first train” and so on. The sender and the addressee fully and 
unmistakably follow each other on account of the community of 
their context. The phraseology of a talk at one end of a telephone 
affords interesting examples. Even in common talk, curt expressions 
have to be used and construed simply by the help of the context. 
hU, yah to h2, (Yes, it is, indeed), ho dye ? (Have you been ?), 
cale calo (go on) are fully understood in a context only. 

Even regular sentences need the prop of a context, ve iye hald 
is a complete sentence, but it is the context which can determine 
whether it means ‘he has come’, *shc has come’ or ‘they have come’. 

The context makes the meaning precise and understandable. 
Homonyms, polysemantic words or words used in and changed 
into a different sense are easily understood in different contexts. 
Sometimes we say one thing and mean another, yet we are under¬ 
stood on account of the context, as when telling the cycle-repairer 
panspa mei havd bkar do (fill air in the pump) when we have 
to say pampa ae havd bhar do, or when sending for our daughter, 
Indira, by saying to the servant aarojlsti ko bold Id (call Sarojini). 

Though illogical, these sentences do convey a meaning and 
semantically constitute a unit thought each. We do not seem to 
agree with Jespersen when he says that ‘a sentence is a (relatively) 
complete and independent human utterance.* Rather, a sentence 
is a unit of thought. 


*PkUotopkf of Orrnnrn, p. 307. 
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In reading, we go on skipping over words and sometimes even 
sentences and yet we are able to understand the meaning. At 
times we are enabled to know the meaning of unfamiliar words from 
the context 

Finally, it may be noted that a sentence does not always denote 
the meaning of its component parts. Sometimes it is expressive 
of the sense that is virtually different from that which is expressed 
by its constituents, either individually or collectively. Vishvandth 
asserts that there can be no arthabodha. without tdtparyajAiydna, i.e., 
understanding of the meaning the speaker wishes to convey by a 
sentence. We have to read between lines, and that is possible only 
with reference to the context. Further, it has been noted that our 
idioms, proverbs, abuses, curses and blessings do not generally convey 
the meaning of the component words. 

It may be added that the above discussion, does not mean to 
suggest that words have no meaning apart from the context. If 
that were true, dictionaries would be useless. In common parlance, 
too, words have their significant place. But there is no doubt that 
context helps us to specify and define the meaning. 


2. FORMS OF SENTENCES. 

(i) Simple, Compound and Complex. 

the Simple vs. the Complex Sentence — The Subor¬ 
dinate Clause — Semantic Appropriateness of a 
Complex Sentence — Compound Sentences — Para- 
tactical Sentences. 

(ii) Elliptical and tautological Sentences. 

(a) Ellipsis. 

Gesture Language — One-word Sentence — Juxta¬ 
posed Words — Incidence of Ellipsis : Grammati¬ 
cal and Contextual. 

(b) Tautology. 

The use of Tautology — A bad style. 

(iii) Coherent and Anacoluthic Sentences. 

Coherence — Anacoluthon — Sequence of Tenses. 

(iv) Statements, Wishes, Questions, Exclamations. 

(v) Affirmative and Negative Sentences. 

Affirmation — Negation. 
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2. i. Simple, Compound and Complex. 

The relation between the nature of a sentence and its significa¬ 
tion is intimate. Almost every kind of idea can be expressed in a 
simple sentence or sentences. Generally, the simple sentence is the 
best means of expressing a simple idea. If the ideas are interdepen¬ 
dent and coordinate, their connection and meaning may be better 
shown in a compound sentence. If the ideas are complicated, one 
depending on the other, they are subdivided and elucidated by 
making clauses subordinate to the principal idea. A complex idea 
would not be readily understood in such a sentence with all kinds 
of adjuncts added to the subject, the object and the verb, as the 
following— . 

kyA ale ath'vA pApi BBr krtaghna manufya kabhi ap'ne 
bac'pan ae bane Aye mitroA ke prati bbalii tathA aevA kA 
koi cho{A mo{A lsAm kar'ne kl icchA kar sak'te halA ? (Gan 
low or sinful and ungrateful persons ever wish to do an act of 
kindness or service of any sort towards their friends associated since 
boyhood ?) 

THE SIMPLE VS. THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. Such a thought is 
easily comprehended if subdivided into clauses and arranged sys¬ 
tematically to help understanding. But it may be pointed out that 
the complex sentence is, as a rule, the literary man’s expedient. 
The device in colloquial vernacular, as we shall discuss later, is 
generally different. The main object of splitting a simple sentence 
into clauses is to call special attention to one or another of a fact 
and its causes. Compare— 

inn, ko van meA bas'nA kab yogya hal (To live in the jungle, 
does it behove you) and turn ko yah kab yogya bal kl van meA 
baao (Does it behove you that you should live in the forest) ? 

dAa'roA ki cintA kar'ne vAle yahAA kai halA (Here there 
are many people mindful about others) and yahAA else kai log 
1.3A jo dAa'roA ki cintA kar'te hSA (There are many such 
people here who care about others). 

In the complex sentences the noun, the adjective and the adverb 
have been reduced to clauses and thus made prominent. We can 
grammatically reduce a complex sentence to a simple one and act 
mta. But the difference of meaning between the two devices is. 
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■clear. For example, eavere ham log bihar gaye may imply 
emphasis on aavere (in the morning), ham log (we), or bihar 
gaye (went out). The complex sentence, on the other hand, re¬ 
stricts the meaning by making the adverb prominertt as a clause in 
Jab iaveri hui to ham log hihar gaye (When it was morning, 
then we went out). If the speaker wants to stress ham log (we 
people), he would say: ham hath ve log jo eavere baiter gaye, 
we are the people who went out in the morning j and so on. 

THE SUBORDINATE CLAUSE. This, in fact, is the main semantic 
function of a subordinate clause. By making it dependent, we 
invite greater attention to it, the principal clause serving to arouse 
•expectation. Compare— 

maid valuta khini khine ke liye gayi, (I went there to take 
meals), and mata vahAA gayi kl khini khi AAA, (I went there 
in order that I might take meals). 

•one vili sab kuch kho deti haul (The sleeper loses every¬ 
thing), and jo soti bsu vah sab kuch kho deti hu (He who sleeps 
loses everything). 

Whether subjective or predicative, a noun clause is a useful 
device to call attention to a statement, order, wish and so on. 
Examples— 

maid kah'ti hAA ki vah A rahi ha], I say that he is 
coming. 

maid cih'ti hid ki jidd, I wish that I may go. 

An adjectival clause is more helpful in limiting or defining the 
antecedent noun or pronoun than its equivalent adjective in a 
simple sentence. Compare— 

unhod ne jo kuch diyd aii se mujhe par am santof ha! 

(I am satisfied with what he gave me), and us'ki d 1 hoi da par 
mujhe param santof hal (I am satisfied with his gift). 

jis'ki Idfh! usi kl bhalAs (He who has the stick has the buffalo), 
and li{hi vile ki bhsMi (The man with the stick has the buffalo). 

The complex sentences above hre certainly more distinct in 
meaning than their simple equivalents. The examples of advert 
bial clauses may also be considered. 

Temporal— jab ip cihedge main pahuic jiAAgi, 1 shall 
reach when you desire. 

Local— jahaA Bumati tahaA sampad uini, Where there is 
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good will, there is prosperity, too. 

Modal— jSse dp bol'te hard vsSse maid nahih bol sak'td, I 

cannot speak as you do. 

Causal— mujhe mar'nd nnbid jo terd pakfa kardd ? Have 

I not to die that I should take your side ? 

Conditional— yadi vah oa dyd to dekhd jdy'gd, It will be seen 
if he does not come. 

Frankly speaking, it is not possible to give a meaningful equiva¬ 
lent for the above in simple sentences and that is a clear proof of the 
superiority of the complex sentences in certain expressions. Their 
semantic value cannot be ignored. 

SEMANTIC APPROPRIATENESS OF A COMPLEX SENTENCE It is 

not only the degree of emphasis or the clarity of the prominent idea 
that is effected by a complex sentence, the difference between a 
complex and a simple sentence also lies in semantic appropriateness. 
A clause would, sometimes, help to define an idea that could not 
be exactly expressed in a simple sentence, which may either make 
no sense or mean differently. Compare— 

jaiad deads vaUd vef, Do in Rome as the Romans do. 
gdyl it'al dkire call ki shahar ke bdhar din nikal dyd, 
the train went so slowly that it was sunrise before it reached the 
town. 

bddal pha(e to kahdd tak thig'li, when the cloud bums, how 
can you patch it ? 

Many of our proverbs owe their semantic superiority to this way 
of expression. 

Conversely, a complex sentence would, sometimes, be non-sense 
or vague as compared to its simple parallel. Compare— 

fake kd aab khel hal (It is all a play of money) but yah Jit'nd 
khet hi3 vah aab fake kd hal (The play that it is, it is of money), 
take bdd kyd hod, what happened after this ? 

COMPOUND (SENTENCES. Similarly a compound sentence has 
its place in the realm of meaning in so far as it is the best device 
for expressing copulative, disjunctive or adversative ideas which are 
semantically interdependent at such. Compare- 

m il d pahaded Mir vah cal payd, I reached and he started. 
mSA b3{h&d yd jddd ? May I tit or go ? 
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hm 34 to i gayd hdd parantn vah Baku pahudci, I have 
come but he nas not. 

If these sentences are converted into .simple or complex ones, the 
meaning will certainly change. Compare with the above jab maid 
pahudcd to vah cal payA, When I reached, he started, or mere 
pahudc'ne par vah cal pa yd. He started on my reaching there. 

Again, it is not always possible to express in a simple or a com¬ 
plex sentence an idea which can be adequately and effectively 
expressed in a compound sentence. It would not be safe to convert 
the disjunctive and adversative sentences above without violating 
their meaning. 

PARATACTICAL SENTENCES. In colloquial Hindi the simple sen¬ 
tence is most predominant and the compound sentence more 
prevalent than the complex. This is semantically very important. 
Propositions arise in the mind in their simple form. Their relation¬ 
ship with one another is suggested rather than expressed. Parataxis, 
therefore, is the spontaneous expression of the common man. van 
med bas'nd, yah turn ko kab yogya hs3 (to live in the forest, is 
it befitting you ?) is not only the more popular but also the more 
forceful form. Similarly maid dp'ko bhdl j4dd, yah kalseho 
sak'td ha! ? (I should forget you, how is it possible ?). A form in 
parataxis is more prevalent than its hypotactical equivalent. 

Parataxis manages to draw the attention of the hearer by other 
means, e.g. intonation or word-order, which we shall consider in a 
later section. 


2. II. Elliptical and Tautological Sentences. 

2. 11(a). Ellipsis. 

Ellipsis, we have already seen, plays a great part in language. 
In poetical and rhetorical expressions it often lends dignity and 
impressiveness, with something of an archaic flavour; and to 
colloquial speech it gives precision and brevity and saves time and 
trouble. Most of our idiomatic phrases and proverbs are elliptical. 
Ellipsis is a semantic challenge to grammar. It is a syntactic 
figure of speech. 
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GESTURE LANGUAGE. The simplest and briefest form of elliptical 
expression is available in a gesticulation which supplies the place 
of a sentence, a frown, a smile or a nod, which speaks as plainly as 
words. 

ONE WORD SENTENCES. Then, there are words which, when 
accompanied by gestures or tones, make sentences—le jio, take 
away; pare, away; or, jAoge ? (will you go ?) jAoge 1 (will you go!) 

The shortest linguistic unit of elliptical type is the one word 
sentence— 

ctsp (silence) = cup ho jio (keep silence). 

mtr 1 (more) = BDr leach cihiye ? Do you want more ? 

hid (yes) = hAA yah bit {hik hS (yes, it is right). 

t«c ? (true) = kyi yah sac hal ? (Is it true ?) 

Also note badhii (congratulations), dhanyavid (thanks), cor 1 
(thief!), ig (fire)!! andar (in) «= I would not go in, etc. 

JUXTAPOSED WORDS. Elliptical sentences may be formed just 
by the juxtaposition of subject and predicate without a verb, as when 
children express themselves, mAA ... ro|l (mother, bread) ■» mAh ne 
mnjhe ro{i di (mother gave me a piece of bread), or mAh ji, tnujhe 
bhi roji cihiye, (mother, I also want a piece of bread), or when a 

foreigner or Non-Hindi speaker says: peahivar . {Ikaf— 

(Peshawar.ticket) = bibh sihab, peahivar ke liye tlka| 

dijiye (Babu Sahib, please give one ticket for Peshawar), or when 
we utter an emotional sentence malh cor 1 (I, thief!) *» kyi ia2A 
cor hhh, (am I a thief ?), etc. 

Such forms are fairly common in general conversation. 

INCIDENCE OF ELLIPSIS -GRAMMATICAL AND CONTEXTUAL. 
Ellipsis is permissible only when it assures clear understanding of 
meaning inspite of it. This is possible only when the omitted word 
or group of words is understood, si tkr (a) by the most common 
consent which forms the idiom or grammatical usage of a particular 
language, «r (b) from the given context. Hindi prefers to omit the 
use of various grammatical forms in particular phrases and idiomatic 
expressions. Examples— 

(i) Sutyect (generally a pronoun which is denoted by the form 
of the verb), as in sun'te haUi ki Aj A jAyeAge, Wt hear that k 
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will come today, Aiye, Please come, jAo, go (‘you’ being understood), 
abb* AtA hAA, I am just coming, A gaye? has k come ? or, have 
job come ? 

The Indian woman, who does not mention the name of her 
husband, would say A gaye to mean “my husband has come”. 

(ii) The object of a transitive verb, as in— 

vah bahut pitA h3, he drinks much (water or wine). 
malA khAtA hAA, I eat (an eatable), 
vah payh'tA hal, he reads (lesson or book), 
vivih ke bid jin loge, you will know (the condition) after 
marriage. 

meri bhi ■uno, Listen mine (word) also. 

(iii) Verb ‘to be’ or a verb of motion, as in— 

dAr ke ^hol suhAv'ne, distant drums m attractive. 

Ap'kA chAtA, This is your umbrella. 
kBBn ? Who ■= kmn AyA, who has earn ? 
kidhar, whither — kidhar ko jA rake ho, whither are you 
going ? 

(iv) A number of conjunctions, as in— 

uSBkar bolA, purohlt jl Aye halA, The servant said that 
the priest had come. 

Ap bur A na mAueA to ek bAt kabAA, If you don’t mind, I 
may say something. 

Paratactical sentences are generally of this type. 

(v) Postpositions, as in— 

lay'kA Ida dlss AyegA, On what day will the boy come ? 

Aj rAt varyA bogs, It will rain (at) this night, 
vah ap'ne gbar rab'tA hal, He lives in his house. 

(vi) Subordinate clauses may be omitted, as in— 

ua'ne It'nA mArA ki baa, he beat him so hard that alas 
(noun clause). 

kah’te to bSA, they do say (noun clause). 
joho> that may happen (adjectival clause). 

Jo AjAiyA, as it is ordered (adjectival clause). 

Ap lcbA leA to, You may eat, then (adverbial clause), 
agar mi3A bAd'ahAb hotA, If I had been a king (adverbial 
clause). 

The following are examples of ellipsis, in which the context is 
provided by what precedes or what follows— 
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(i) Subject, in nk AyA Mr gayA, he came and (he) went, pitt* 

eAkh rahe k2k Is Uys lulls dikhli dete hiU, leaves are drying, 
therefore (they) look pale. 

(ii) Predicate, in rim Ukh sak'tA hal nr krfpa nahlA, Rims 
can write, not Krishna (verb), merA ghar lihnr hal, Ap'kA f 
my home is Lahore, yours ? (object, adverb and verb). 

(iii) Adjunct, in mere bscce nr bhli, my children and (my) 
brothers. 

(iv) Postpositions, in dukAnoA nr daftaroA meA, in shops and 
(in) offices, baccoA nr bAyhoA ke Uye, for children and (for) 
old men. Etc. etc., 

It occurs frequently in a dialogue that words of one speaker 
are not repeated by another, as in kal caleAge ? Will you go 
tomorrow ? acchA, all right (I shall go tomorrow). 

Ellipsis is very common in answers where the complete form of 
answer reflects that of question and is, therefore, sufficiently well- 
known not to require full expression. 

yah ghar ltla'kA hal (Whose house is this) ? hamArA, (It is) 
our (house). 

vah kab Ay'gA (when will he come) ? abbs, (he will come) 
just now. 


2. 11(b). Tautology. 

THE USE OF TAUTOLOGY. Tautology is the reverse of ellipsis. 
It occurs when the speaker is not quite sure of his hearer’s capacity 
or willingness to apprehend what he says. He emphasizes his words- 
by repeating them. It it a common form of colloquial speech. 
Examples— 

samudra ke kiaAre par bahut se sthanoA meA n a m afc ke 
kAr'khAne t»alA, namak samudra se ssiksd'tA hal nA, to 
samudra ke kisiAre par kAr'khAne huA. bahut se stbAaoA 
meA 3— kAr'khAne b3A. (There are salt factories at various 
places on the seacoast. Salt is obtained from the sea, so the facto 
ries are on she sea coast. Such factories are at many places). 

4k thA magar'maccha Mr ek thA giday, giday jo thA ne'ld 
magar'maccha se doeti thl donoAne ekbAr kuch IsAm kar'ne 
kifkAaL va-« kar'ne ki jo fhAni to salAh kar'ne btge. s al Ah 
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Imr'te kar'te ...... (There was a crocodile and there was a jackal. 

That jackal had friendship with the crocodile. Both the friends once 
decided to start some business, they began to confer. After con¬ 
ferring.) 

There is another kind of tautology in Hindi, as in any other 
composite languages, that is, when the word is further translated 
into a periphrastic expression, or when some difficult word or idea 
is supplemented and explained by synonyms. Examples— 

is ki ullekh kar dene se sandigdbat A suit jdti hu, phir 
■hak nahln rah'td (By mentioning this all uncertainty is removed, 
and then no doubt is left). 

yah krdanta sadi avikdri rah'td h2 arthdt is'kd rip 
aahli badal'td, (This derivative remains indeclinable, i.e. it does 
not change its form). 

A BAD STYLE. Very often tautology makes the langauge clumsy 
and the meaning unhealthy. Compare— 

is ke bid ve vdpas iRBf dye. After this they returned back. 
yah alsi pahell hal jis'kd sul'jhd sak'nd sambhav aahli 
ho sak'td, It is such a riddle that the possibility of its 
solution is not possible. 

prdtah kdl ke samay, At the time of morning-time. 

In some expressions tautology is the natural vehicle of emphatic 
speech. Examples— 

dp ap'ne man se soced, Think in your own mind. 
jard ddkh se delsho, See with your eyes. 

Also consider lay'ke bdhar na khaye hod, bhltar d jdyed, the 
boys should not stand outside, they should come in. kyd tom jdn'te ho 
ki dal kSse bandte bald, mdldm hi} tnmhed ? Do you know 
how they make sugar ? Dotat?, tnmhed vahdd edr baje pahude 
jdnd cdhlye, pahndcoge nd edr baje ? You should reach there at 
four o'clock. Will you ? At four. 


2. iiL Coherent and A n a c ol nt hlc Sentences. 

COHERENCE. The words in a sentence must have natural proxi¬ 
mity and compatibility. These characteristics form the mediate 
causes with regard to the comprehension of the meaning of a 
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sentence. Proximity or contiguity implies that words that are 
utteted at intervals cannot have an inter-relation amongst them so 
as to constitute a significant sentence. For instance, if the first 
word is pronounced now and the next half an hour afterwards, the 
succession of words would be interrupted. It also means that words 
must be placed in an order sanctioned by common usage. For 
instance, in Hindi a postposition must be placed immediately after 
the words it depends on and not after a word to which it does not 
refer, or that an attributive adjective must precede and not follow 
the noun. 

Competency or consistency means that we cannot construct a 
sentence out of words which are not grammatically expectant or the 
meanings of which are mutually incompatible. A sentence like 
turn kyodki hdAgA vah kahA aavere Ao ko fails to convey any 
meaning. Similarly am'rikA kA ek jahAj cin meA makAn 
ban A rahA hal (An American ship is building a house in China), 
vah Ag ae sldc'tA hal (he irrigates with fire), though gramma¬ 
tically expectant, are logically inconsistent. They are not semantic 
units of thought. 

A sentence is coherent when all its parts arc mutually expectant 
and logically consistent. It helps the trend of understanding which 
becomes even and easy. The importance of coherent sentences is 
great especially in poetry where the poet disturbs the order or 
consistency of words for the sake of rythm and rhyme. 

ANAGOLUIHON. An anacoluthic sentence is a sentence begun in 
one way and finished in another not syntactically accordant. It is 
comparatively common in spoken Hindi, where anaptaxis plays 
an important part, and also in complex sentences. Such sentences 
though grammatically incorrect, do not fail to convey the intended 
meaning. Examples— 

khayAl rake id turn jo Age Age cal rake ko duty mat 
lagAot Mind that you who are going ahead don’t run. 

vah mauufya jo yah pAp kar'tA hS, she manuyya ko 
murak parApta hotA hal, He who commits sin, such a 
man is doomed to hell. - 

jo ahabda ve bol'te kSA, ve ass'kA artha nahid aamajh'te, 

He words that they utter, they do not understand the 
meaning thereof. 
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SEQUENCE or TENSES. Sometimes a sentence is anacoluthic 
only in appearance, especially to a foreigner, but it is quite con¬ 
sistent in die logic of the Indian mind. Although a grammarian 
like Bdbii Rimacandra Varmd would insist ("Acchi Hindi”, Benares, 
p. 67) that clauses must observe sequence of tense, colloquial Hindi, 
as well as Bengali and Punjabi, have no regular sequence of tenses. 
Compare— 

jo log mardfhod Id itihda jdn'te h2i united yah bhi 
md l d m hogd Id shivd ji knin the, Those who know the 
history of the Marathas, will be knowing who Shivdji was. 
thiahe ke ek baye kafort ce mom'batti ko fkUk do, 
tkofi der ke bdd dekhoge Id batti bujh gai, Conor the 
candle with a glass cylinder. After a short time you will 
set that the candle was extinguished, 
maid ne eocd Id vah d gayd hal, I thought that he A as 
come. 

The semantic implication of such a sentence is clear. It describes 
the mood, the very import, of the sequent clause in its original; and, 
therefore, the impression on the hearer is direct and effective. 
Compare— 

H. maid ne pdchd Id tom kUn ho, and Eng. I asked 
him who he was. rdm ne mohan ko batd diyd Id turn Cel ho 

(Lit. Rdma told Mohan that you fail) and Eng. “Rima told 
Mohan that he had failed". 

The sequence of tense also involves the use of changed pronouns 
in the indirect form in English. The forms in Indian vernaculars, 
on the other hand, present a less amount of ambiguity. 


2. Iv. Statements, Wishes, Questions, Exclamations. 

The meanings of these forms of sentences are varied. 

STATEMENTS. A statement may contain a universal truth, as— 
do nr do cdr hote haU, two and two make four, par'tne- 
ahvar sarvavydpak hal, God is omnipresent. 

It may give information, as in— 
dargandha ke mdre vahdd b3|hd (nahid jdtd, It is not 
possible to sit there on account of bad smell. 
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It may contain an advice in general, as e.g. 
vidvAn ko eadA dkarma ki dad kar'ni eAhiye, A learned 
man should always think about righteousness, 
mitra vak kS3 jo aakh dukh meA dtk de, A friend in need 
is a friend indeed. 

It may give a reminder or warning, as— 
kal tak sab mil pahuAc jini eAhiye, all goods must reach 
by tomorrow. 

It, generally, defines or describes a thing, as— 
kuttA bhadk'd hai bhAgA, the dog ran barking. 

The statement, it will be noted, is an even and unemotional form 
of speech. As such it may show greater politeness and less passion 
in expressing a request, advice, wish or command. Examples— 

Be kahA thA khini khA lijiye, I had said that you 
might take your meals, hamAre vicAr meA cale jAnA ki 
acchA kal, In my opinion it is better to go away, ham 
cAh'te k3A ki vak A jAye, We wish him to come. 

Prayers, curses, commands, wishes and questions, expressed in this 
,urm, are indirect. More examples— 

prArthanA kar'tA hAA ki vak svastha rake, I pray 
that he may remain healthy, ham AjAiyA dete h3A ki vak 
rake, We order that he may remain sitting, ham 
pAch'te b5A ki vak kmn kal, We ask who he is. 

Not only the intonation in such sentences is even, but the seman¬ 
tic appeal is also weak. 

WISHES. Wish has a variety of shades. It may be— 

(a) a command, as jAo jA kar so raho, Go and sleep, yak 
kar'ke AnA, Come after doing this work. 

(b) an advice, as dinoA ko mat aatAo, Do not oppress the poor, 
tarn bori bAtcA chof do, You give up evil habits. 

(c) a request, as jarA balthiyegA, Please do sit down. Aoto, 
fust come in. 

(d) a warning, as rah JAo, Leave it alone, dekko, dekko, 
Mind. 

(e) a curse or a blessing, as cal terA eotyAaAak, Get away and 
be damned, par'mAtmA tumbeA mkhi rakhe, May god bless you. 

(f) a prayer, as ham bal'vAn hoA, May we be strong ? he 
bAkk tarn vir baao, O child, may you be brave. 
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(g) a hope, as Aye nr kAm bane, He may come and the work 
be done. ahAyad vah kar le, Perhaps he may do it. 

(h) permission or resolve, as maiA calAA, May I go, or I may go. 

(i) condition, as maiA cal'tA, had I gone. 

Grammarians, sometimes, distinguish optative sentences from im¬ 
perative ones. Semantically, however, an imperative sentence also 
expresses the wish of the speaker though in a strong and authorita¬ 
tive form. 

QUESTIONS. Interrogation is a form of speech by which we, 
generally, express our desire for enlightenment. Questions may 
imply that the speaker is in ignorance and wants to know a fact, as 
tom loom ho? (Who are you?), kahAA jA rahe ho? (Where are 
you going ?), nr kab tak Umtoge ? (and, when wili you return ?}. 
These questions demand a more or less detailed information. 

There are questions which ask whether a general supposition or 
proposition is true or false, as kyA tom samajh gaye ? (Do you 
understand ?), JlAhAbAd jA rahe ho ? (Arc you going to Allahabad ?) 
vah A gayA hal yA nahiA ? (Has he come or not ?). They demand 
a ‘yes', or 'no' in reply. Some questions demand confirmation only, 
as yah {hik hal i>A ? (Isn’t it right ?}, yah (hik nahiA hal kyA ? 
(Is it not really true ?), tumheA bhi kyA gar'mi lag rahi hal ? (Do 
you also feel hot ?). Such questions are called disjunctive questions. 

They also challenge or refute of a statement, as— 
kyA malA koi cor hAA ? (Am I a thief). 

Commentative types of disjunctive questions suggest that a state- 
- ment has already been made by the first speaker. 
aechA ve yahAA hal A ? (O, Is he here ?). 

Lastly a question may contain two alternatives of which one 
will constitute a reply— 

tom yah cAval Ap lthAoge yA mAA ko khUAoge ? (Will 
you take this rice yourself or give it to your mother 1). 
malA JAAA yA balfhA rahAA? (May I go or remain sitting ?). 

So faT we have seen how interrogative forms have various types 
of questions to ask. Questions may also be used to mean simply a 
statement, as Ap mere pAst kab kab Ate halA (How often do you 
come to me ?) = You seldom come. SSUr kyA? (What else?) and 
kyoA nahiA? (Why not ?) mean “yes”. 

Sometimes interrogative sentences are tantamount to emphatic 
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statements, as au3& u> w prem kyoA na ktrii ? (Why should I 
not love her ?). 

A Question may mean the opposite affirmation, as— 
kb rim sA putra hog A, (what son can be like Rima ?), Le. 
no one. 

kfiip na the ? (Were you not there ?), Le. you were. 

A Question may also express (1) surprise or incredulity, at— 
tomhAre pltA kA svargavAs ho gayA ? (Is your father dead ?). 
kyA 3aA hi UkhA thA, (Was it doomed like that ?). 

(2) determination or despair as hAy malA lsahAA JAAA ? (O, 
where may I go now ?), Ap hi kaheA, kyA kar AA ? (You younelf 
may say: What should I do ?). 

(3) deliberation, as malA tom se kfamA mAAgAA ? (May I 
apologize ?). 

Sometimes questions may be expressed in a form other than 
interrogation. But in such cases intonation will clearly indicate 
that they are questions. In fact, any statement can be employed to 
mean a question by giving it an interrogative pitch. 

EXCLAMATIONS. Exclamatory sentences denote intellectual and 
emotional excitement, as AhA 1 kit'ni acchi hmvA cal rahi hal. 
Aha! What a pleasant breeze I hAy malA marA, Ha, I am dead 1 

Such expressions may also express a wish, as yadi malA yah 
bAt JAn'tA, Had I known it! 

They may express indignant repudiation of an idea, as malA 1 I, 
malA cor 1 I, a thief 1 

Sometimes an exclamation is expressed in the form of a question, 
as we have noted above. 


2. v. Affirmative and Negative Sentences. 

Statements, questions, wishes, exclamations, elliptical sentences, 
tautological sentences and all other types of sentences may have an 
affirmative or a negative meaning. 

AinitMATION. Affirmation in positive sentences may be (a) 
weak, (b) strong, or (c) emphatic. 

(a) Affirmation is weak in general statements and unemotional 
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utterances, as in hnmAyAA bAbar ki befA thA, vah 1530 meA 
dilli kA bAd'ehAh banA, (Humdyun was the son of Babur. He 
ascended the throne of Delhi in 1530), cal ap'nA kAm kar, (Go and 
do your work). 

(b) The same expressions become strong if they are uttered with 
a special emotional effect or pitch which suggests the meaning. 

cal bat ap'nA kAm kar, Get away and do your work, as a 
weak affirmation, suggests that the speaker simply means to avoid 
another person who disturbs him. The same, as a strong affirma¬ 
tion, would mean admonition or order. rAatA choy do, leave the 
way, as a simple utterance, might mean a request or a wish, but as a 
strong affirmation it involves command or derision or contempt of 
authority. 

(c) Affirmation is emphatic when uttered with a stress or intona¬ 
tion giving a particular force to important word or words. 

rAatA choyo, Lem the way, or rdstd choyo, Leave the wap. 

Emphasis may be effected by inverting the usual order of words. 
Compare— 

hai koi yahAA par aAdhu, Is there here any Sddhu ? 

bhojan bar leA Ap, Meals may you take. 

Also see the following section on “Order of Words”. 

NEGATION. Negation may be applied to words, as in an'payh, 
illiterate, aJAn, uninitiated, bekAy*dA, irregular, nAdAn, injudicious, 
niaaandeh, doubtlessly, prAp'rahit, lifeless, arthaahAnya, mean¬ 
ingless, gup'hin, without a quality, etc. 

Negative words of independent character may also be applied 
to negative a word, as na and nahiA in ua meA jAn nahiA rabi 
(there is no life left in him), ua acd|A hai ua burA (neither good 
nor bad), galr-aar'kAri, unofficial. 

It is to be noted that it is usually the negation of the verb which 
negatives tire whole utterance. This again explains the importance 
of the verb to the whole sentence. Examples— 

3aA mat kaho, Do not say so, vah kAm kyoA nahiA kar'tA, 
Why does he not work ? yah aac n a hiA hai, It is not true, kyA 
vah nahiA hai? Isn’t he there ? m3A vahAA kabfaina JAAAgA, 
I shall never go there, puatak kahiA nahiA mlfti. The book is 
nowhere to be obtained. 

Sometimes, word negation is used to mean sentence negation, 
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aa in— aa koi jA sak'tA hal. Neither any one can go or oa 

mei jin ukU rahi above. 

If, however, any particular word preceding the negative word is 
emphasized, it is this word which gets the negatived idea, although 
the same is also shared by the verb, as in— 
kyA vah nahiA hal ? Is ht not there ? 
rim rod nahiA khAtA, Rama does not eat bread, 
or rim rop nahiA khAtA, RAma does not eat bread. 

It has been remarked that a sentence negative in form may be 
affirmative in meaning or net versa, as— 
kyoA nahiA ?, why not — yes. 
yah fhik nahiA hal kyA ? Isn’t it right = It is right. 

Ap mere pAs kab kab Ate hal A, i.e. you seldom or never 
come to me. 

karo to JAneA, i.e. you cannot do. 

On the other hand, negation may be expressed indirectly, as in 
the questions: kyA malA tttmhArA nnkar hAA?, am 1 your 
servant ? katn hal Jo iae chefe ? Who is it (is there any one) that 
can tease him ? malA kalee JA sak'tA hAA ? How can I go ? 

There are idiomatic expressions in affirmative which suggest a 
semi-negative meaning, as— 

turn khAk payhe ho. Lit. You have read dust. 
parikfA meA ap'nA dr karoge ?, Lit. Will you achieve 
your head in the examination ? 

Note how positive and negative expressions give identical meaning 

in abhi malA pahuAcA hi thA Id .I had hardly reached 

there when.and abhi malA pahnAc'ne ssa pAyA thA ki . 

I had not reached there when. 

Although double negatives constitute an affirmation, semantically 
there is a vast difference. Compare— 

rah an'pafh nahiA hal, he is not illiterate, is not exactly vah 
payhA haA hal, he is literate. The one strongly refutes a charge, 
the other is a weak statement. Sentences like malA nahiA JAa'tA 
Id vah kyoA nahiA AtA (I do not know why he does not come) 
can never give the intended meaning in an affirmative construction. 

In complex sentences, the negation of the principal or the sub¬ 
ordinate clause makes a great difference in meaning. Compare— 
marA vicAr nahiA ki vah AyegA, I don’t think he’ll come, 
and marA vicAr hal U vah nahiA AyegA, I think he’ll not cctne. 
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3. ORDER OF WORDS. 

[ i) Semantic Implications. 

(ii) Grammatical Order — The Verb — The Noon and the 
Adjective — The Adverb — na, hi, bhi and to — Fixed 
Place for certain Parts of Speech — Various Gases — 
The Subordinate clauses. 

Every word has syntactical possibilities and limitations. A word 
is unthinkable except as somehow ordered in the system of speech. 
It is a very large subject, its beginnings are in Grammar, and its 
full development in Rhetorics. Grammar fixes a certain order and 
style disturbs that order for the sake of semantic propriety or clear 
understanding. This is important in an analytical language like 
Hindi. Of course, every language determines its order according to 
the way of national thinking. Any breach against the usual order 
tends to unsettle the stability of both quality and meaning, and to 
increase the emotional intensity. 


3. i. Semantic Implications. 

The normal order of the parts of a simple sentence in Hindi is 
(1) subject (2) predicate, (3) copula, or (1) subject, (2) object, and 
(3) verb. But words in this order have an ordinary steady-going 
meaning as in unemotional and even type of prose. The inversion 
of this order suggests a particular meaning. It may. be noted that 
Indian languages present more varieties of syntactical meanings by 
this means than English. It is extremely difficult to translate into 
English the following sentences, for example, in which the changed 
position of words effects important semantic differences. Compare 
kmnkaregAand karegA kmA? The first enquires about the 
person who would do that work. The other sentence suggests that 
it is not an easy job to do, the stress falling on karegA (the doing) 
on account of its altered place. 

Take ek rAjA thA and ek thA rAjA and thA ek rAjA. The first 
is an ordinary, unemotional, even type of statement as in a narrative 
and means simply: “There was a king". The second sentence calk 
special attention to the word “rAjA” and the third suggests confir¬ 
mation of a previous statement which has been questioned. The 
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changed position of the verb is significant. It emphasizes the past 
existence of the king, who is not living now. 

jaldi calo and calo jaldL The first suggests that a person is 
walking but not quite fast, and is wanted to accelerate his speed. 
The second implies that the man is, perhaps, stationary. He is 
required to move and move quickly. The word Jaldi, at once, 
receives greater emphasis in the first sentence. 

ns'ne rim ko ghayi di, rim ko na'ne ghafi di, and ghafi 
ua'ne rim ko di. The first is a normal statement that he gave 
Rima a watch (nothing else). The changed position of ‘rim ko* 
in the second sentence, implies that he gave to Rima a watch and 
to others something else, or that he gave the watch to RAma and 
not to anybody else. The third sentence brings ghayi into promi¬ 
nence and replies an enquiry about the watch which, it is said, has 
been given to Rima. 

It may be noted that the most important words are placed 
either in the beginning or at the end of a sentence. That is why in 
ordinary talk the subject occupies the first position and the verb ends 
a sentence. 


3. ii Grammatical Order. 

THE VERB, The final position of the verb in Hindi sentences, 
including statements, questions, wishes, exclamations, is fully accoun¬ 
ted for by the verb’s importance to the whole, all the various pro 
ceding parts, the subject and their adjuncts, being either directly 
dependent upon, or else indirectly associated with it. Compare the 
position of verb in Hindi and English sentences— 

ua'ne yak makdn ban'vAyA thi, but Eng. “He had built 
this house.” 

kyd yak makdn ua'ne ban'vdyd tbd ?, but Eng. “Did he 
build this house ?’’ 

ua'ne kyd ban'vdyd ? Eng. “What <&i he build ?” 
kyd vak ladg'yd hid 1 Eng. u ls he lame 1" 

Jaldi ghar jdo, Eng. “Go home at once.” 

Not to speak of the effect* of euphony, the verb, however, is 
diqxnieMed of its terminal position by individual words demanding 
special attention. 
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Jo iqhiyegi be volt ilutn hogi roeri, (he who will take 
up this, will be an enemy of mm). 

more hith mei hal ek pnatak, (In my hand it a bock). 

Sometimes it is shifted from its normal position and given special 
emphasis by antithetical requirements, deti kyoi aphid, (Gives 
why not he) suggests protest or determination on the part of the 
speaker to make the third person yield. Usd to lid snithii par 
dikfar ki fir hal, (Eat 1 may sweets, but I am afraid of the 
doctor) suggests that there are special instructions about "eating”. 

The copula receives the greatest emphasis when placed in the 
beginning of a sentence, as hal to sahi, (It) is there, of course. 

This is particularly done to heighten the effect of a following 
adversative idea, as h3 to garib par bayi buddhimin hal. In 
English we will say “Poor he is, but he is wise.” 

THE NOON AND THE ADJECTIVE. An adjective or an adjective- 
equivalent is a means of restricting the meaning of the noun, 
and, therefore, naturally stands first in the new compound phrase; 
Were it not so preceded, the noun would retain its ordinary sense. 
That explains the position of an adjective used attributively and of 
one used predicatively. Compare acche id'mi bald, they are good 
men, and id'mi acche bald, men are good. 

The compound term acchi Ad'mi, a good man, pips manoyya, 
a sinful person, kili ghoyi, a black horse, kbo(i cil. a wicked 
move, is considered as one idea referring to the noun. It is the 
compounded idea which can be expressed even by one of the com¬ 
pounds, as cil, move, = kho{4 cil, wicked move, baye, big, «= bay* 
id'mi, big people. The inversion of order separates from the noun 
its quality which is made prominent by antithesis. Compare— 

vah nic puruy hal, he is a mean fellow, mi vah pansy ale 
hs3, that fellow is mean. 

yah meri gbar hal, this is my house, mi yah ghar meri 
hal, this house is mine. 

aota hue lay'ke ne lit sairi, The sleeping boy kicked, mi 
lay'ka ne aote huye lit sniri, the boy kicked in sleep. 

We have already remarked that the predicative use of an adjec¬ 
tive makes it adverbial. In fact any change in the normal position 
of the adjective makes it more prominent than the noun itself. 
Compare— 
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kal'yug meA ri]l up'je halA ibklmlai (In Kaliyuga are 
kings born haughty), kuttA hal yak dhobi kA (Dog it is 
the washerman's). 

Sometimes the adjective may retain its dependent position but 
the noun may be separated from it and given a more emphatic 
meaning, as rAm'kA putra tU vah bhi suggests that like the 
worthy son of a worthy father he was also RAma’s duteous son; but 
putra thA rAm'kA vah bhi means that he was not an ordinary 
man’s son, the prominence being given to ‘RAma’ in this sentence. 

When there are more than one qualificatives, their position in 
relation to the noun varies with the difference in meaning intended. 
Compare— 

do pahle lay'ke (the two first boys), and pah'le do lay'ke, 
(the first two boys). 

acchi kinAri hi dhoti, (a Dhoti with a good border), and 
IdnAri hi acchi dhoti, (a good Dhoti with a border). 

pAni kA eh lo|A (a jug of water), and ek pAni ItA ]o{A (Jug 
of some water or any drink). 

THE ADVERB. Like adjectives, adverbs, most normally, precede 
the qualified. In the English sentence, ‘he ran fast’, the hearer’s 
mind conjures up some picture of a person running, which must be 
corrected by the neat word. In Hindi expressions, the mental 
action is one. It is anamolous for English to recognise this principle 
in the case of adjectives but not to observe it tenaciously in adverbs. 
Compare— 

H. vah tea dny'tA hal, and Eng. “He runs fast.” 

H. vah acchA lay'kA nahiA hal, and Eng. "He is not a good 
boy.” 

It is psychologically very important having a qualificative res¬ 
triction btfart the general term. 

The adverb is removed from its usual order when it is intended 
to be made rather independent and emphatic. Compare Mm 
JA««» p&ch lo and turn pAch loJAkar. The first sentence has 
emphasis on pAch lo (ask), JAkar (by approaching) serving only 
to qualify and restrict the method of asking. The second makes 
JAkar prominent and suggests that ‘approaching* would be necessary. 

Take Ap no yah kkabar JarAr aim! hogi and jarAr Ap'ns yak 
ti«— «»»- stsai kogi The first is a mere statement. The speaker is 
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more definite in the second about his having heard the news, Jarir 
in the beginning of a sentence suggesting emphasis and certainty. 

Compare also tom lsab doge ? and turn doge kab ? The first 
sentence asks about the time of your coming. The second implies 
that you are, perhaps, not coming at all, and the speaker is particular 
primarily about your coming and secondarily about the time. 

Sometimes the adverb retains its position while the verb is dis¬ 
placed for the sake of its own effect, or some word or words from 
other positions may intervene and change meaning. Compare— 

(a) r4m ne bill ko chip'kar mir fili, 

(b) rdm me chip'kar blli ko mlr flU, 

(c) mlr fill rim ne chip'kar blli ko, 

(d) blli ko chip'kar rim ne mlr fill. 

The first is an ordinary statement—Rima killed Blli hidingly. 
The second may emphasize chip'kar (hiding) or bdli. The third 
lays stress on his tilling Blli. It arouses sensation over the act of 
killing. The fourth sentence brings Blli into prominence. 

The adverb also attains its prominence by taking the first 
position in a sentence, although it may still be followed by the verb, 
as Inandapdrvak rah'tl thl vah, delightedly did he live, kahdd 
ho torn, suggests that the speaker is extremely keen about the place 
where you are. 

Note how the position of the adverb affects the meaning of the 
sentences —ab wi31 kyl ksrll and mul ab kyl karll? The 
first sentence emphasizes the word “now” and suggests that so far 
it was all right but now the speaker does not know what to do. 
The second sentence shows that the speaker is worried about himself, 
other people having known what they should do. 

na-hi-bhi-to. The adverbs na and nab id (not) and hi (even), 
bhi (also, too) and to (of course) can qualify compound verbs in two 
ways. They may precede the compound or may intervene between 
its parts and thus effect important semantic variations. Compare 
mSl nahid jd aak'td and maid jd nail id cak'td. The first 
emphasizes the adverb nahid, jhe second lays stress on the verb and 
suggests that U I can do any other thing, but I am unable to go.” 
vah na n|h aakd and vah nfh na sakd. The first is a ample 
statement. The second makes nfh'nd, to lift, prominent, and suggests 
that he could move it but not lift it up. vah bhi d gayd and vah d 
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bkig-yi The one suggests that among others "he also had come”. 
The other means that he had done some other action, say of going 
to some place, and had then come, patra Ag bmA U phaAk diydL 
and patra Ag meA pheAk hi diyA The first implies that the letter 
was thrown into the fire and nowhere else. The second suggests 
that it was not expected but he did throw it into the fire. kAm to 
knr cnkA and kAm kar to cnkA. The one lays stress on the work 
which was finished and the other on the finishing itself of the work. 

bhi, to and hi as enclitics emphasize the words which they 
follow. Their position greatly affects the syntactical meaning. 
Compare merA bhi ek be (A payh'tA thA, mer A ok bo(A bhi 
payh'tA thA, merA ek bejA payh'tA bhi thA. The first suggests 
that sons of many persons were studying and mine was one of them. 
The second implies that my son, besides my daughter or daughters, 
was studying. The third means that the son was doing some other 
job also besides studying. Also compare— 

m3A to Ap'ki AjAiyA blnA nahiA JAtA suggests that others 
may go without your permission, but I don’t. 

maiA Ap'ki to AjAiyA binA nahiA jAtA suggests that I may go 
without anybody else’s permission, but I must take yours before 
going. 

m3A Ap'ki AjAiyA binA to nahiA jAtA, 1 may go but not 

without your permission. 

m2A Ap'ki AjAiyA binA jatA to nahiA implies that I may be 
playing about here but 1 am not going away without your per¬ 
mission, 

«ii» 1A hi yah kAm nahiA kar'nA cAh'tA suggests that there 
are none others, I alone do not want to do this work. 

m3A yah hi kAm nahiA kar'nA cAh'tA, I like any other work 
but not this one. 

nJ* yah kAm hi nahiA kar'nA cAh'tA suggests that I am 
fed up with the work itself which I don’t like. 

yah kAm kar’nA hi nahiA cAh'tA lays great stress on 
‘not doing* the work. 

ROD PLACE FOR CERTAIN PARTS OF SPEECH. This dacusiion 
may suggest that there is no fixed order of words in Hindi But post¬ 
positions and conjunctions have their fixed place, and any change 
of older would prove disastrous and make meaningless sentences. 
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Similarly the adverb qualifying the adjective is syntactically 
considered as an attribute of an adjective and it must precede it. 

bahut acchi lay'kA hal, he is a very good boy, may be lay'kA 
bahut acchA hal, the boy is good, but not acchA lay'kA bahut 
h3) or secUi bahut lay'kA haL 

VARIOUS CASES. Some simple sentences may have two objects 
or two or more adverbials. As a rule, the primary (indirect) object 
(in dative) immediately precedes the secondary (or direct) object (in 
accusative), as in rijA ne daridroA ko vastra diye, but Eng. 
“The king gave clothes to the poor”, though the construction: 
“1 gave him a book” is also prevalent. 

The order, however, can be changed for emphasis, as daridroA 
ko rAJA ne vastra diye, to the poor the king gave clothes, or 
rAJA ne vastra daridroA ko diye, for which an Englishman 
might say “The king gave clothes to the poor.” The Semantic 
difference in the sentences above is clear. 

There is no fixed order for the adverbial-nouns with postpositions 
denoting instrumental, ablative and locative. In smooth and 
ordinary speech we use, first locative, then ablative and then 
instrumental. When there are many words in locative, those deno¬ 
ting time come first. Examples— 

rAt ko ctmdh'ri ne jaggA ko chure se mAr fAlA, (At night 
the Chaudhri killed Jaggii with a dagger), 
ap'ni stri se lutUA ne yah bAt kapaf se man'vA li, (From 
his wife Kalld got the confession by fraud), 
din meA kil bAr AkAsh meA dhAli si dikhAi deti hilt 
(Many times in the day something like dust is seen in the sky). 

We may, however, place these adverbials at any place for em¬ 
phasis and prominence and for change of meaning, as in AkAsh 
meA kai bAr din meA dhAli si dikh pay'd hal, it is suggested 
that the phenomenon is observable in the shy, while in the original 
construction above the attention is particularly drawn to the fact 
that the phenomenon occurs several times in the icy. 

SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. As regards the compound sentences, 
the general rule is that the principal clause should precede the 
qualifying or subordinate clause. But it is again a question of 
emphasis. If the emphasis is intended on the principal clause, it 
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Domes first, 

pichi id tom ksUi se Aye ho, He asked: where do 
you come from ? 

ham ne to yah tab sam'jhA jab Ay log na A sake, We knew 
it only then when you could not come. 

If, on the other hand, the subordinate clause is made more 
prominent than the principal, it precedes the latter. In a sense, the 
mbordinate clause is given a principal position, at least semantically. 

jo cori haregA vah dtf^s pAvegA, (Who steals, he will be 
punished). 

yadi Ap cAheA to mud jAAA ? (If you wish, I may go). 
i. INTONATION AS A MEANS OF SYNTACTIC CHANGE. 


4 Intonation as a means of Syntactic Change. 

It has been noted under certain sections of discussion above that, 
intonation, which includes length, tone and stress, also plays an 
important part in conveying a desired variety of meanings. Intona¬ 
tion as a factor of syntactical meaning varies with variation in the 
word-order or in the form or mood of the sentence. Note the 
change in intonation with the change in the position of 

(a) the subject, in Ap bhojssi kar leA and bhojast kar UA Ap. 

(b) the verb, in ldGtas haregA and haregA kHa. 



(c) the copula, in vah hS and hS to sahi. 

/“ V' 

(d) the adjective, in aeche Ad'mi halA and Ad mi acche hSA 

--V. ^ " 
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or do pah'Ie lay'ke and pah'Ie do layTie. 

_/ “s *^ 

(e) the adverbs, in vah hs3 hi nahid and vah hi nahm hal. 
maid bhi khd bai(hd and maid khd bhi blu^hl. 


The intonation of sentences containing command, request, ques¬ 
tion or exclamation is quite different. Compare— 

Statement— dj gar'mi hal Question— dj gar'mi hS ? 

^ >***•• s, 

Exclamation— dj gar'mi hal 1 Request— dlye. 

Admonition— olid kd pafthd. Curse— hat terd aatydnds. 

^ V -' W 


Etc., etc. 

Hindi has no tone of any semantic importance. It is the pitch 
which suggests moods and meanings. The pitch varies with varied 
senses of question, request, command, advice, warning, surprise, 
protest, admiration, astonishment, joy, sorrow, satisfaction, confirma¬ 
tion, contempt or any other mood. In fact any form of sentence 
may be so pitched as to convey the desired effect. 

Pitched syllables or words are generally accompanied by stress- 
accent and length in Hindi, tom kyd aamajh'te ho, what do you 
understand, may have stress on two, or kyd, or aamajh'te. The 
same syllable would be lengthened and receive musical pitch as well. 
Sometimes hdd, add, hild, kyd, etc. are affixed at the end of a 
sentence and pitched according to the sense to be conveyed. 

For a more detailed treatment of intonation as a semantic factor, 
Hindi has yet to wait, for the findings of phoneticians who have not 
cared to supply any data on which any detailed principles could 
be evolved. 
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A lift of Synonym* from Arabic-Periian and Indo-Aryan 
parallelly existing in Hindi (vide page 128) 


’aditvat 

bair 

bar'dAshta 

sahan (kar'nA) 

af'sar 

adhikAri 

b’Ad 

pirhe 

agar 

’aj!b 

yadi 

bAd'shAh 

mahArAjA 

vicitra 

bAg 

bAp 

aqh'bAr 

samicAr-patra 

bArish 

var>A, merth 
nivAsl 

’aqla 

buddhi 

bAshindA 

’alAvA 

atirikta 

bal 

bee! 

amir 

dhan! 

boadab 

ashista 

Ab'pAsh! 

sidcAi 

bcshak 

nissandch 

Ab'ni 

mAn 

betAb 

vyAkul 

rogl 

Afat 

vipatti 

blmAr 

’Am 

sAdhAran 

blmAri 

rog 

Asm in 

AkAsh 

buqhAr 

tAp 

As tin 

bArih 

buz'dil 

dar'pok, kAyar 

’alb 

’lush 

do? 

bhog-vilAs 

carid 

kuch 

SOqAt 

sAmarthya 

cAkar 

sevak 

’anrat 

strl, jord 

clz 

vastu 

anzAr 

badan 

hathiyAr, rich 

tan 

dafA 

daftar 

bAr 

kAryAlay 

bad'bazmi 

ajirpa 

dagA 

chal 

bad! 

burA 

dalAl 

bic'vai 

bad'nAmi 

nindA 

da ill 

tarka 

bagalr 

binA 

dam 

svAiis 

bahAdur 

shilr'vlr 

darigA 

jhag'fA 

bahAr 

vasanta rtu 

dar'bAr 

(rAj) sabhA 

bal'gam 

kaph 

darda 

pIjA 

bandobasta 

prabandha 

dar'jA 

pad 

banisbat 

apek?A 

dastaqhat 

haitAkyar 

barAbar 

lamAn 

davA 

ODfadh (ofad) 

bar'bAd 

na*a 

davAqhAnA 

xqadhAlay 
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dikhil 

pravifta, paithi hui 

ganb 

daridra, nirdhan 

dim 

mol 

ganlr 

ghamapda 

danlat 

dhan 

gavih 

sikp, sikhi 
dub'ki 

dgnri 

pheri 

goti 

dil 

man, hrday 

gulim 

dis 

dillagi 

tha(holi 

gussi 

krodh 

dimig 

divini 

masti;ka, bheji 
pigal 

gustikh 

ashifta 

dona 

mitra 

had, hadda 

nmi 

dukin 

hi( 

hal 

nip'tiri 

dum 

piidch 

hamcshi 

sadi 

duniyi 

jagat, sartsir 

ham'li 

ikraman, caj-hii 

durusta 

thlk 

haq'dir 

adhikin 

dushman 

shatru 

haraj, harja 
havi 

bidhi, akij 
viyu 

e’t'riz 

ipatti 

hans'li 

sihas 

e’vaz (raed) 

bad'le (raed) 

himmat 

hisib 

si has 
lekhi 

fan 

kali 

hissi 

bhig 

faqir 

sidhu 

hoshiyir 

catur 

farqa 

fareb 

antar 

chal 

hujjat 

tarka 

fariyid 

prirthani 

ikhtiyir 

vash, adhikir 

fasid 

jhag'fi 

il'zim 

abhiyog 

fasla 

upaj, samay 

ishiri 

sain 

fatdr 

vikir 

istadui 

bin'ti 

fazdl 

vyartha, nirarthak 

idtizim 

prabandha 

fiqi 

up'vis, chutp 

idtizir 


fiy'di 

libh 

(kar'ni) 

parakh(ni) 

fais'li 

ninjay 

ittifiq 

aadyog 

fikra 

gadar 

cinti 

upadrav 

’izzat 

unin 

pratighi, idar 
sacii 

galat 

ashuddha 

jagah 

jaldi 

sthal 

gam 

dukh 

ihighra 

gaddi 

miuli 

javib 

uttar 

garam 

titi 

jihil 

ujadda 

garai 

prayojan 

jin 

prih 

gar'di 

dhdl 

jin'var 

paihu 



m 
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jin 

<•4 hi 

mdlik 

svdmi 

judd 

alag 

md’mdli 

jddbdran 

jurma 

ap'rddh 

mdtam 

shok 



manqd’ 

iamay 

kam 

chord 

me’dd 

dmdshay 

kami 

ghap 

mch’mdn 

atiihi 

kamind 

ochi 

muuir 

lith 

kamar'badd ndld 

rmrds 

bapant! 

kam zyddd 

thojd bahut 

miy’dd 

avadhi 

kdfdr 

kapdr 

mudarris 

shikfak 

kdhil 

dl'a 

muddat 

avadhi, kdl 

kdm'ydb 

saphal 

muhar 

;happd 

kdr 

kdm 

muj'rdi 

kapnui 

kishta 

kheti 

muldyam 

komal 

kindrd 

chor 

mulka 

desh 

kirdyd 

bhdrd 

mul'zim 

abhiyukta 

kitdb 

pothi 

munddi 

dhiddhord 

kuli 

mopyd 

muqdbild 

virodh 



musdfir 

ydtn, pathik 

lashkar 

lend 



m 

rakta 

nabza 

ndp 

lish 

shav 

nafd 

ldbh 

lihdz 

sarikoc 

naqda 

rokar 



namak 

Ion, non 

madad 

sahdy'td 

nam! 

drdratd 

madariid 

pdth'shdld 

naqla 

pratilipi 

magar 

kintu 

naqh'rd 

hdv-bhdv 

mah'sill 

kar 

naq'li 

jdl! 

maj'bdr 

vivash 

naram, 


makdn 

ghar 

narma 

komal 

madzilr 

svlkrt 

nashd 

mad 

mash'hiir 

praiiddha 

nasla 

vadih 

mas’lan 

yathd 

natijd 

phal 

mat’lab 

prayojan 

nazdkat 

sukumdr'td 

macd 

dnanda 

ndmarda 

napudsak 

mazdq 

hads, (haphd 

ndqhdn 

nakh 

mdfi 

kfamd 

ndiamajh 

nirbuddhi 

mdh 

ends 

ndzuk 

sukumdr 

mdl'guzdn 

lagdn 

naqjavdn 

nav'yuvak 
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naokar 

(ahalui 

q5d 

qaidi 

bandhan, kirivis 

nek 

bhali 

band! 

nigih 

cit'van 

qhabar 

samicir 

nihil 

sukhi 

qhabta 

pigal'pan 

nihiri 

jal'pin 

qhazin'ci 

rok'p 

nishin 

cinha 

qharca 

vyay 

nivdli 

gris, kanr 

qhar'gosh 

shashi 

niyat 

icchi 

qhatma 

pdri 

numiish ' 

pradarshini 

qhdlis 

shuddha 

nuq'sin 

hini 

qhd.li 

qhin'din 

riti 

gharini 

’oh'di 

pad 

qhitir 

qhid'mat 

satkir 

sevi 

pahal'vin 

malla 

qhilif 

viruddha 

pa reshin 

ghab'riyi 

qhitib 

pad'vi 

par'hez 

baciv 

qhud 

ip, svayam 

pikhini 

ta«i 

qhush 

magan, prasanna 

{midi 

utpanna 

qhushimad 

cip'ldsi 

paidivir 

upaj 

qhush'bil 

sugaidhi 

pec 

peshi 

ghumiv 

vyav'siy 

qhdn 

lahd 

peshib 
pesh'gi ( 

radt (ratitra) 

rarij 

rasid 

khed 

a gid 

pahuiic 

pesh'vii 

ag'vini 

ravdn'gi 

prasthin, cilin 

pushta 

pirhi 

rdh'zani 

risti 

dikd 

mirga, path 

qad 

dil 

registin 

marusthal 

qadam 

dag 

rihi 

mukta 

qahar 

Apatti 

lekh'ni 

rishtedir 

sambandhi, niti 

qalam 

rosh'ni 

prakish 

qarir 

qarib 

qarib qarib 

thah'riv 

roz 

din 

nika( 

lag'bhag 

rozi 

jiviki 

qatla 

hatyi 

sabza 

hard 

qatir 

paikti 

safed 

gold, citti, uj'li 

qat'ri 

bdiid 

salih 

parimarsha, 

qasdr 

ap'ridh 


sammati 

qibil 

yogya 

saqhta 

ka(hor, kaji 

qibil 

vash 

savil 

prashna 
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sazi 

dadd 

umdi 

barhiyi 

OS 

nirmal, ahuddha 

ummid 

iabi 

tiyi 

sailib 

chiyi 

bdfh 

ustid 

guni, icirya 

sharam 

lajji,Uj 

vajah 

vazifi 

kirai? 

sbanf 

bhali 

vrtti, chitravrtti 

shidi 

vivih, byih 

vazir 

madtr! 

sbanq 

civ 

vidi 

pratijriiyi 

sheqh 

ahadkir 

vipas 

lanti 

shikir 

aber 

vir'dit 

ghat'ni 

shub'hi 

sandeh 

visti 

lagiv 

shukra 

dhanyavid 

viste 

lie 

shuni 

irambha 

viliyat 

virin 

yatira 

videah 

susti 

sdrat 

ilasya 

nip 

ujir 

anith 

tab'dili 

parivartan 

yi ( 

vi, ath'vi 

tab 

parat 

yini 

arthit 

tak'b'f 

kafta 

yir 

yin 

mitra 

talish 

tar 

khoj 

gili 

mitrati 

taraf 

or 

zubin 

jibh 

tarah 

bhidti 

zabradaati' 

atyicir 

taraqqi 

unnati 

zahar 

vi? 

tarizii 

tuli, tak'p 

zakham 

ghiv 

tanqa 

dbadg 

zamini 

samay 

tar'ki'b 

dbadg 

zami'n 

bhdmi, dhar'ti 

tar'ttb 

kram 

zarda 

ptli 

tasalb' 

santof 

zanirat 

ivashyak'ti 

tash'nf 

padhir'ni 

zii’a 

na?ta 

tas'vir 

citra 

zidda 

hath 

til'd 

anumodan 

zor 

bal, thakti 

tikid 

anurodh 

zubna 

atyicir 

t’inf 

umar, umra 

prashadai, lakfap 
iyu, avaatbi 

zyidi 

adbik, babut 
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[References from various languages have been indicated as such. When no 
language is mentioned after a reference, it is an example of Hindi, although the 


same meg) also be available in Sanskrit. ] 
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[a],?, 10,11,26. 
a-, 10, 

•a, 59,70 
ab, 343. 

ab ap'ne logoA ko bas ek bir 
dekh lo, 321. 

ab ap'ne rim jine vile haiA, 335. 
abbd, 39,128. 
ab bure din haiA, 114. 
abdhi, 130. 
aber, 52, 135. 
abhikhaiidan, 57. 
abhilopan, 57. 
abhimukha (Skt.), 53. 
abhinna, 135. 
abhiyoga (Skt.), 250. 
abhiyukta, 340. 
abhi, (ab hi), 345, 383. 
abhi iti hUA, 382. 
abhi kiye deti hiiA, 214. 
abhi matA pahuAci hi thi ki, 391. 
abhi mSSA pahuAc'ne na piyi 
thi ki, 391. j 

abhi tak miSA ap'ne ko bhii se 
alag samajh’ti thi lekin ab 
miltim hud ki bhii ham se 
alag na the, 334-35. 
abhyis, 191. 

ab ki bir jo hari mor aih»A, 
hi/ri ke khulihSA kapife 325. 


ab'li, 145. 

ab main kyi kaniA, 396. 
abodh bilak, 339. 
ab un'ke darshan kahiA se (kase) 
ho Age, 132. 

•ac (Skt.), 70. 
ac(a)ld, 83. 

acchi, 102, 172, 213, 329, 344, 
383. 

acchi id'mi, 394. 
acchi bahut lay'ki ha, 398. 
acchi bhali, 181. 
acchi hi hai, 89. 
acchi hi hui, 345, 346. 
acchi laf'ki bahut hai, 398. 
acchi rogi hai, 149. 
acchi ve yahiA hiiA ?, 388. 
acche acche kap'fe, 88. 
acche id'mi haiA, 394, 399. 
acche mile, 286. 
acche se acchi, 89. 
acchi kiniri ki dhoti, 395. 
acchoA, 340. 
achiit, 188. 
ac'ni, 237. 
adahai (Pkt.), 164. 
adas (Skt.), 334. 
adbhut, 133, 171, 224. 
addi, 75. 
adhahpatan, 56. 
adhar, 16,174. 
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adhat-, 56. 
adheli, 149. 

adheli na de adhel! de, 296. 
adheli, 149. 

adhikira (Skt.), 57, 250. 
adhikir! (Skt.), 126. 
adhirija (Skt.) 53. 
adhivis, 57. 
adhm, 16, 350. 
adh'mari, SO. 
adhogati, 56. 
adhiirdjind,2S4. 
adhyakga, 40. 
adhyidesh, 57. 
adhyipak, 126. 
adri, 175. 
adr?ta, 135. 
addr, 10. 

a’et'bdr (Ar.), 107. 

afi'm (ahiphena), 177. 

af'«ar(< Eng.), 126. 

agar (Per.), 126. 

agar magar honi, 276. 

agar maid bid'ahih hoti, 3S2. 

agati, 10. 

agihid (L.), 73. 

agin, 63,68, 73. 

agin picbdjt lagini, 284. 

agid, 73. 

agere (Punj.), 73. 

agb, 16. 

ag'han, 135. 

aghon, 223. 

agTi, 66, 73. 

agni, 137. 

agni pracadd but, 143. 
agop, 73. 
agiigam, 191. 
agui. 73. 


ag'vii, 73. 
ag'vini, 73. 

•ahari, 42. 
ah'hi, 356. 
ahiisi, 165. 
ahidai ki shastra, 314. 
ahiphena (Skt.) 177. 
ahiiini, 63. 

[ai], 10. 

•ai, 61. 

ajahativirthi (Skt.), 80. 
ajin, 52, 390. 
ajiyab'ghar, 83. 
aj'dahi (Ar.), 126. 
aj'gar, 126. 
ajoki (L.), 63. 

-akah (Skt.), 59, 70. 
akal ban ki bhaiita, 296. 
akal car'ne jini, 289. 
akaf-’ni, 290. 

-iki, 59. 
akile, 344. 
ak'bar, 210. 
akda, 128. ( 

akeli cani bhiy nahirt phoy'ti, 
292. 

akele rim, 262. 
akhiji, 16, 238. 

-akkar, 59. 

akla, 253, also tee ‘akal’. 
a + k + r ,59. 
akfara (Skt.), 8, 202. 
ak$at, 143, 144 
akyavifakab (Skt.), 238. 
alag, 52. 
alagthalag, 90. 
alakh jaginA, 279. 
atankik, 224. 
all, 308. 
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ail bhandr gurijstn lage hon lage 
dal'pdt, 308. 
aligajh, 135. 
alldh, 128. 
almdn, 50. 
alpa (Skt), 55. 
alpajiiya (Skt.), 55. 
ahliji til cat'll (Punj.), 271. 
amal (Punj.), 225. 
amar, 137. 
amar'ndth, 137, 333. 
amd, 56. 
amdvasy.i, 56. 
ambar, 175. 
ambara (Skt.), 129. 
ambu (Skt.) 175. 
amir, 126. 
amir (Per.), 165. 
amiasdr, 83. 
ammd, 39,128. 
ammi, 128. 

am’rikd kd ek jahdj cm med 
makdn band rahd hai, 385. 
amrt(a), 9, 205. 
amrtabhduda, 222. 
amrtam (Skt.), 129. 
amrti, 142. 

amrt'sar pah'li vdp's, 375. 
amuka (Skt.), 126. 
amtllya, 135. 
an-, 10. 

-ana, 61. 

-anah (Skt.), 70. 
anantar, 135. 
ananvay(a), 315. 
anddar, 135. 
andj, 201. 

andj bik'td hai, 367. 
andndt, 176. 


an'ban, 52, 140. 
adcav'nd, 145. 
agfld, 74. 
add badd, 131. 
andar, 381. 
andha (Skt.), 312. 
andhakdra (Skt.), 86. 
andhakdp, 312. 
andhd prem, 312. 
andhe ke dge h!rd kadkar tab 
bardbar, 296. 
andhe ki lak'p, 263. 
andherd, 134,262. 
andherd chdnd, 262. 
andher nag'ri caetpat rdjd, take 
ser bhdji take ter khdjd, 294. 
andhl sar'kdr, 262. 
anek, 135. 
adg, 100. 

-adgay, 65. 
an'gafh, 52. 
adgdr baras'nd, 286. 
adg chdnd, 276. 
adg'hin, 282. 
an'ginat, 52, 227. 
adgochd, 125. 
adg'reji (a), 340. 
adg'rez, 218. 
adgutthiya (Skt.), 243. 
adgdr (Per.), 150. 
adgdr khatte had, 294. 
adgdthd, 370. 
adgdfhd cdm’nd, 276. 
adgdthd dikhdnd, 264, 276. 
adgdthi, 63, 144,243,370. 
anhi (Punj.), 142. 

-aniya (Skt), 70. 
an'jdn, 52. 
adkur, 150. 
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-artkii, 59. 
an'mol, 52, 227. 
anna, 201. 
anna-jal, 79, SO. 
annddya, 201, 
anokhd, 140. 
an'parh, 52, SO, 390. 
anta ban'nd, 2S5. 
antahkaran, 146. 
anta inert, 343. 
antar-, 56. 
antar, 332. 
antarartg, 56. 
antare (Skt.), 332. 
antarikja, 129. 
antarrdftnya, 56. 
artt'kdl, 103. 
anugdml, 53. 
anukaran, 126, 250. 
anukdra (Skt.), 57. 
anukdl, 350. 
anumati, 127. 
anuprds, 306. 
anup'yog, 140. 
anurodha (Skt.), 54. 
inunlp, 350. 
tnusandhdn, 124. 
rnusvdra (Skt.), 54. 
tnuyoga (Skt.), 250. 

Miuvdda (Skt.), 54. 
tmlthi, 140. 
tn'vartiti, 107. 
invartha (Skt.), 54. 
mvcfath 124. 
mya (Skt.), 55. 
myatkaba (Skt.), 55. 
uiyapaddnha pnadhdna (Skt.), 
79. 

ipaharaqa (Skt.), 53. 


apahnuti (Skt.) 321, 323, 324. 
apakai?a (Skt.) 54. 
apakdra (Skt.), 54, 57. 
apar, 170. 
aparddha (Skt.), 54. 
apavan, 106. 
apck^d, 349. 
aphar'nd, 16. 
ap'kdr, 250. 
ap'khaotian, 57. 
ap'lopan, 57. 
ap'mdn, 135. 
ap'nd cjhol bajdnd, 254. 
ap'ne ap'ne, 87, 

ap'ne ghar har ko! bdd'jhdh 
(Punj.), 293. 

ap'ne ghar mert kuttd bhi ahtr 
hotd hai, 293. 

ap'ne hdthort kabra khod'nd, 279. 
ap'ne dpar jo bill, 81. 
ap'ni ap'n! par'nd, 261. 
ap'n! eddar mert, 270. 
ap'ni' chdch ko koi kha((i nahirt 
kah'td, 297. 

ap'ni ijj(zz)at ap'ne hdth, 294, 
ap'ni khdl mert maita, 262. 
ap'ni itr! se kallU ne yah bdt 
kapat se man'vd ll, 398. 
ap'paldyan, 57. 
aprastut prashartsd, 321. 
apriya (Skt.), 81. 
aputra (Skt.), 166, 221. 
ar, 74. 
afak'nd, 75. 
arartgd, 75. 
aid (Punj.), 75. 
a(3dc, 75. 
ar'ean, 145. 
afel (Punj.), 75. 
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ares (Punj.), 75. 

ariyal, 66, 74. 

an (Punj.), 75. 

ar'nd, 74. 

a pa paros, 39, 90. 

ar'bi, 204. 

ardhddgim, 181. 

are, 355. 

are hat re, 355. 

are idhar do, 355. 

are tii kaon hotd hal mad, 355. 

are yah kyd, 355. 

arhatd, 140. 

ari (Skt.), 115. 

artha, 108, 240,349. 

artha shdstra, 189. 

arthashdnya, 390. 

arthavicdr, 189. 

arthdntar'nyds, 317, 318. 

arthi, 128. 

asammat, 10. , 

asadgati, 319. 

as'bdb, 151. 

asemb'li, 172. 

ashndti (Skt.), 7. 

ashok kd rdjya, 348. 

ashva, 7. 

asiiatd, 178. 

asilatd (Skt.), 303. 

asoj, 135. 

aftami, 204. 

astra, 106. 

astravaijan, 83. 

astrl, 106. 

asur, 221. 

asura (Skt.), 115. 

atak'nd, 74. 

atak sc kafak, 347. 

afal, 52. 


ath'vdrd, 83. 
aftahdsa (Skt.), 40. 
atadgun, 319. 

ati agddh ati antharsn nadi kdp 
sar bdi, 103. 
atimdtra, 224. 
atirikta, 350. 
atishay, 224. 
atishayokti, 324. 
ativ, 224. 

atrabhavat (Skt.), 335. 
atrdntar, 332. 
atyaiit, 133,171. 
atyanta (Skt.), 53, 124. 
atyanta acchd dd'nu, 211. 
atyanta burd, 157. 
atyanta sundar, 325. 
atyukti (Skt.), 54, 324. 
atyuttam, 224. 

[au], 10. 

-ati, 69. 

atit, 10, 166,221. 
avadhi, 204. 
avajdyd, 53. 
avalamba (Skt.), 251. 
avani 1 himddri 1 samudra! jani 
karahu vrthd abhimdn, 316. 
avasthd, 54, 145,193. 
avashya (Skt.), 126. 
avatdra (Skt.), 54. 

-avd-, 359. 

av'lamban, 134,176. 
av'tdr hond, 284. 
avyayi bhdva (Skt.), 80. 
ayas (Skt.), 129. 

ayodhyd ke rdjd rdm'candra ne 
satt atd ko bhaydnak van med 
bhej'te samay kahd, 374. 
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A 

[i], 10,26, 21. 

■A, 59,62,65,67, 71. 
ib (Per.), 232. 
dbdhvrddha (Skt.), 257. 
dbe na (Beng.) 256. 
dbhi, 17. 
dbhis, 17. 
icamati (Skt.), 237. 
dcir, 111, 165. 
dcdrya, (Skt.) 162\ 225. 
dcir yd inurabbi, 111. 
ic'man, 181. 
idhyatva (Skt.), 173. 
idadhiti (Skt.), 164. 
idat dil'nd, 291. 
idesh, 57. 
idhi, 232. 
ddhir, 16. 

dd'mi, 127, 153. 211, 214,253, 
374. 

dd'mi acche hairt, 394, 399. 
dd'm! jel inert mar rahe h3rt, 
374. 

dd'mi mar rahe hairt, 374. 

dd'mi ud'mi, 90. 

dg, 137,231,262, 381. 

A gaye, 382. 

d gaye lit kahirt ke, 132. 

- dg A, 73, 111, 181. 
dgd bhdri honi, 272, 284. 
dgd yd pichi, 111. 
dg babdld, 286. 
dg bar'idni, 274. 
dg bhabhdkd hond, 275. 
dg bond, 274. 
dg bujhdnd, 274. 

dge, 73,104,239, 330, 343, 344, 
345,350. 


dge bhi dp ko kahd thd, 239, 
345. 

dge calo, 239, 330, 344, 345, 351. 

dge dekh, 345. 

dge dekhd jdy'gd, 345. 

dg hond, 275. 

dg jah, 143. 

dg jal u(hi, 111. 

dg kd put'ld, 275. 

dg ke mol, 275. 

dg lag'nd, 275, 291. 

dg mert ghi pay'nd, 274. 

dg par'nd, 275. 

dg par tel ^dl'nd, 260. 

dg pini kd vaur, 274. 

dg phils kd valr, 284. 

dg tal've se nikal'nd, 275. 

dg u(hdnd, 262, 275. 

dharap, 148. 

-dhat, 61. 
dhat, 139. 
dhat'garva, 254. 

dhd kit'ni acchi havd cal rahi 
ha, 389. 
dhdr, 148, 201. 
dhdra (Skt.), 55. 
diye, 382, 400. 
diye diye, 88. 
dji, 39, 40, 125. 
dj caothd hal (Punj.), 104. 
dj gar'mi hai, 400. 
dj gar'mi hai!, 400. 
dj gar'mi hai ?, 400. 
dj hukum sundyd gayd, 366. 
dji (Mar.), 39. 
djivan, 10. 

dj'kal to dp'ki pddcod "ghi med 
h5rt, 303. 

dj kd khel nmdpta ho gayd, 331. 
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dj kidhar kd cdAd nik'M bio, 296. 
dj mel do ghan(e let hai, 111. 
djAydm pdlayatl (Skt.), 251. 
dj rdt var?d hogi, 382. 

■dk, 59. 

dkdra (Skt.), 57,250. 
dkdsha (Skt.), 10,129. 
dkdsh chtind, 286. 
dkdsh meA kai bdr din meA dhdli 
si dikhdl deti hai, 398. 
dkdsh pdtdl kd antar, 284. 
dkhd, 16. 
dkhetak, 208. 

41, 67,139. 
did, 72. 
dm, 102,112. 
dmaran, 81. 
dmarana (Skt.), 53. 

■dmi (Beng., O.), 69. 

dm'nesdm'ne, 10. 

dm par mor d gayd hai, 113. 

•dA, 211. 

dnandapdrvak rah'td thd vah, 
396. 

dnanda se, 343. 

-dnd, 63. 

dnd, 10, 169, 290, 360. 

-dndm (Skt.), 63. 
dAcal, 132,180. 
dAcal lend, 281. 
dAcal pasdr'nd, 132. 
dAcal phdfni, 281. 
dAc kd khel, 284. 
dAd (Punj.), 74. 
dAdar (Punj.), 74. 
dAdhi ke dm, 284. 
dne ke pah'le, 351. 
dnesepah'le, 351. 
dAgan, 142. 


-dni, 63. 

dAkh, 212,237,242,312. 
dAkh dnd, 290. 
dAkh bacdnd, 242. 
dAkh baAd kar'nd, 265. 
dAkh bath jdnd, 287. 
dAkh cafhdnd, 264, 265. 
dAkh curdnd, 253. 
dAkh ctlk'nd, 265. 
dAkh ddl'nd, 265,291. 
dAkh daajdnd, 242. 
dAkh dekh'nd, 265. 
dAkh dikhdnd, 264, 265. 
dAkheA do cdr hond, 253. 
dAkheA rdh par lagdnd, 252. 
dAkh khol'nd, 265. 
dAkh lagdnd, 242,264. 
dAkh lag'nd, 242,290, 309. 
dAkh lag'tt hai tab dAkh lag'll hi 
nahid, 309. 
dAkh lay'nd, 264. 
dAkh mdr'nd, 236,253,264. 
dAkh mildnd, 265. 
dAkh na ufhdnd, 264. 
dAkh nici hond, 264. 
dAkhoA kd pardd hafdnd, 265. 
dAkhoA ki rdh dil meA, 264. 
dAkhoA ki sdiydA rah gaiA, 293. 
dAkhoA meA cubh'nd, 132. 
dAkhoA meA kah'nd, 286. 
dAkhoA meA' khubh'nd, 285. 
dAkhoA meA lahd utar'nd, 252. 
dAkhoA meA mohiai hond, 265. 
dAkhoA meA samdnd, 286, 319. 
dAkhoA par baithdnd, 264. 
dAkhoA se jdn nikal'nd, 281. 
dAkh phayak'nd, 281. 
dAkh phiit'nd, 265. 
dAkh rakh'nd, 242,253, 



dAkh ufhdnd, 2(5,285. 
dnnd (Punj.). 74. 
do to, 387. 
do to sahi, 355. 

.dp (Skt.), 57 ; dp, 26. 56, 104,140, 
143,180, 333,335. 
dp ap'ne man ae soceA , 384. 
dp ap'ni dAkhoA dekh Icte, 351. 
-dpd, 61. 

dp bhojan kar leA, 399. 
dp-biti. 81. 

dp burd jag burd, 294. 
dp burd na mdneA to ek bdt 
kahAA, 382. 
dpcaleA, 104, 
dp'ddyeA, 230. 
dp hi dp, 89- 

dp hi kaheA, kyd kanlA, 389. 
dp kab de, 113. 
dp kah'ne lage, 361. 
dp'kd chdtd, 382. 
dp'kdghar , 334. 

dp'kd janma 1905 meA hud, 335. 

dp'kd kah'nd, 335. 

dp kd makdn, 348. 

dp ke anukill, 350. 

dp ke artha yah sampatti hal, 349. 

dp'ke dne bhar ki der hal, 344. 

dp ke bardbar, 350. 

dp'ke darshan, 233. 

dp'ke darahanoA ae, 347. 

dp ke kdrap, 349. 

dp ke liye, 350. 

dp ke aaAg, 349. 

dp khd leA to, 382. 

dp ki levd meA, 180. f 

dp ko in bdtoA ic tarokdr nahiA, 

104. _ 

ip'ko aataaAg k*m dtk hai, 336. 


dp ko yah cetdv*m dt gai thi, 366. 
dp kyd vahdA jdeAge, 337. 
dp logoA ko, 334. 
dp mere pds kab kabdtehwA, 
388, 391. 

dp'ne kdltdds pafhd hfu, 233. 
dp'ne thik kabd, 344 
dp ne yah khabar janir tuni 
hogi, 395. 
dp padhdre, 143. 
dp se pavitra, 341. 
dp yah kareA tab (jab) main bhi 
jdmlA, 345. 
dr. 74. 

4rd, 42, 63. 
dr’bartd, 142. 
dfhat, 16, 164, 173. 
dfhatiyd, 60. 
dfhati, 164. 

•dfi, 63. 
dpi, 72. 

-dr (-er), 59, 60. 67. 
d rahd hal, 363. 

-drd, 60. 
drdm, 126, 230. 
drdm meA hond, 260. 
dre ke ddAt, 304, 312. 

-dri, 60. 
dr pdr, 90. 
drya amdj, 187. 
drya iamdji, 223. 
dryya (Skt.), 40. 

-da, 61. 
dsan, 94. 

dsdmi bandnd, 279. 
da bdAdh'nd, 261. 
dahd, 10. 
dahram, 139. 
dahrama (Skt), 55. 
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is!n, 10. 

is'min med ched honi, 281. 
it pds, 90,251. 
is-pis, 90. 
is'pis, 2J*. 
dpi, W, 270. 
ifi dh!li honi, 270. 
d{e dil ki bhiv, 270. 
i(e dil ki bhiv mililm honi, 
284. 

i(e ke sith ghun pis'ni, 284. 
ite meii namak, 284. 
iti, 65. 
iti hai, 363. 
itman (Skt.), 335. 
itmi, 203. 

•id, 66. 

■iv, -ivi, 62. 
ivardhan, 57. 

•ivat ,61. 
ivij mir'ni, 362. 

•ivis, 57. 
iviz, 253. 
iviz bath gai, 227. 
ivir-, 56. 
ivirbhiv, 56. 
ivqkira (Skt.), 56,57. 
iyi, 95. 
iyi hogi, 363. 

dyan juddhabhdmi meii sannad- 
dha bar'vlr kruddha ruddha 
buddhi hva hval rahai virud¬ 
dha dal'vire hali, 307. 
iye iye na iye na hi iyc, 355. 
iye anr kim bane, 388. 
iy'kar, 81. 
iyu, 145. 

[S\, 10. 

*0,67. 


all gill, 257. 
alii gill!, 36, 236. 
alnak ki ghar, 172. 
aiiid baliid. 37, 44. 

Siid'vi, 74. 

Siifh'ni, 16. 

Ssi, 341,342. 

alsi (as;) ba(hi hdii, 341. 

alsi bh! kyi ha, 341. 

asi jin pay'ti ha, 256. 

asi kab ho sak'ti ha, 341. 

alsi kah'te had, 367. 

asi mat kaho, 390. 

alsi tip jis sc, etc., 207. 

asi vasi, 341. 

ase, 347. 

as! bit, 341. 

asi vasi bit, 341. 

as! vas! stn, 341. 

•at, 59. 

-ayi, 60. 

[an], 10. 
an- < ava-, 52. 
andasi, 52. 
anghat, 52. 
angun, 52. 
aniidi, 74. 
amik'ni, 34. 

anr, 170, 194, 239, 330, 352, 
381. 

anraiig'zeb!, 174. 
anrat, 129. 
anr im lio, 352. 
anr kab tak lantoge, 388. 
anr ki anr, 352. 
anr kim kar lo, 352. 
anr kann iyegi, 352. 
anr kol,81. 

anr kuch cihiye, 381, 
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fflrky 4?, 388. 
aar Ho, 239. 
sau'ni, 52. 

■anti, 63. 

■anu, 63. 

b 

[b], 21,26. 
babbar, 151. 
babbti, 39. 
bacat, 61. 
baci baci kar, 88. 
bacini, 22,359. 
baciv, 62. 
bacaiyA, 60. 
baccan, 210. 
bacci sukhi rahe, 363. 
bacce ko im do, 347. 
bacce ko khilini, 359. 
bacce ko khil'vini, 359. 
bacce ko nahal'vini, 359. 
bacce ko nah'lini, 359. 
baccoA aar bdyhoA ke liye, 383. 
bacheri, 148, 192. 
bach'ti, 68, 148, 192. 
bach'ri kari ham jinyo tihi, 
(Braj.), 369. 
bachui. 64. 
bach'vi, 68. 
bac'ni, 359. 
badara (Skt.), 106. 
badhii, 381. 
badi, 107. 
bad'le, 68,350. 
badnnith, 333. 
bagal, 253. 
bagar, 142. 
bag'H bhakta, 314. 
bag'tut honi, 273. 


baguli, 137. 
bagdli, 22,86. 
bahir, 186. 
babiv, 62. 
bahin, 370. 
bahir, 55. 
bahishti, 131. 
bahi;kira (Skt.), 55. 
bahi, 115,186. 
bahi bahi, 115. 

bahi bahi phiri bahi citra m 
gupitra ki, 115. 
bah'IAni, 145. 
bah'ni (Punj.), 61. 
bah'noi, 86, 370. 
bah'ri, 340. 
bahumiilya, 135. 
bahut, 104, 124,133, 135, 213. 
bahut acchi, 214, 224. 
bahut acchi lar'ki hal, 398. 
bahut id’mi, 104. 
bahut buri, 157. 
bahut dinoA ae, 347. 
bahut dddh, 104. 
bahut si rupayi cihiye, 216, 
bahuvrihi, 80. 
bajine vilA, 133. 
baj'bajini, 131. 
bakheyi, 22. 
bak'ni, 22, 35, 45. 
bak'ri, 126,370. 
bak'ri, 45, 370. 
bak'ropl (Punj), 64. 
bal, 349. 

bal'balini, 34,140. 
bal'devi, 68 . 
ballam, 186. 
ballam'ter, 186. 
bal'vin, 68 . 
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bambai kd cald, 348. 
band, 108. 
bandnd, 72,215. 
bandraa, 135. 
bandraa tak, 348. 
bandras yd kdahi, 353. 
bandr'si {hag, 223. 
baniild, 67. 
bad<j{, 22, 144. 
badd (Per.), 116. 
bandar, 182. 
bandar bhab'ki, 273. 
bandar ghofd ldyd, 190. 
bandariyd, 63. 
baridd (Per.), 216. 
bandhana (Skt.), 116,137. 
baddhe baddhe, 88. 
baddi, 116, 123. 
bandobasta, 207. 
bandiihd, 22. 
bandlik kd ghord, 313. 
badgdli, 218. 
badg'ld, 22,188. 
banijdrd, 60. 
baniydn, 144. 
ban med, 347. 
ban'nd, 22,12, 108. 
badf'nd, 71. 
ban'vdi, 229. 
bapflQti, 63. 
bapurd, 145. 
bar, 21. 
barappan, 61. 
bard, 106, 112, 124, 344. 
bard acchd dd'mi bal, 344. 
bard ghar, 286. 
bardi, 61,141,142. 
bard shahar, 182. 
bar'bardnd, 34,45.88. 


(bar) bold, 59. 

bare, 188,229,310, 329, *9*. 

bare dd'mi, 394. 

bare pet vdle, 235. 

barhdnd, 62, 179. 

barhdvd, 62. 

barh'nd, 22. 

barh'ni, 166. 

bafh'ti, 61. 

bap, 192. 

bar'kd, 181. 

barod, 340. 

baras'nd, 290. 

baras par'nd, 275. 

bardbar, 340,350. 

bardt, 130. 

barbar, 151. 

bar bar (Tur.), 222. 

bar'chalt, 59. 

bar'chi, 59. 

barfa (Per.), 51, 217. 

ban, 192. 

barotd (L. & Punj.), 64. 
bar's {,204,208. 

bas, 21, 

baa ab ham cal pare, 113. 
basan, 200. 
baaith, 162. 
ba8 , nd, 200. 

bat, 106. 
bafan, 107. 
bap, 72, 108. 
bat'mdr, 145. 
bat'nd, 21, 106.108. 
bafohi, 22,146. 
bafor'nd, 21. 
battan, 151,194. 
bat'vd, 22. 
batadgar, 65. 



Mtini, 139. 

Mti*A,«. 

bathin, 202. 
batti, 106,233. 
baltiii, 62. 

battis dikhini, 184. 

Myir, 137. 
bd, 39. 

MM, 125,192. 

Mbo (Guj.), 39. 

Mbd, 224. 

Mbdji, 180. 

Mbd sihab, peshivar ke liye 
(ikat dijiye, 381. 

bddal phat': to kahiA tak thig'l!, 
379. 

bdd'shih (Per.), 125,208. 

Mg, 107. 
big (Ar.), 208. 
high, 128. 
bighin, 63. 
biha], 109. 
bihar, 224, 349. 
bihar bhitar, 331. 
bihar gaye, 378. 
bihar jio, 351. 
bihir, 183. 

Mhu, 128, 212. 

Mi, 103. 
bit (Guj.), 65. 

Mi A, 222. 

Mj, 109. 

Mj i,21. 

Mjir mandi bai, 233. 

Mjinl, 67. 

Mji fTur.), 39, 126. 

Mjd, 50,1T2. 
bil, 106,139. 

Mkka (Skt), 119. ... 


Mlak ko yah puitak parb'ai 
cihiye, 347. 

Mlak ae vrddha tak, 348. 

Mlak turn vir Mno, 387. 

bili , 68 . 

Ml-bacci, 79. 

Mli, 169, 396. 

bil! ko chip'kar rim ne rair 
dili, 396. 
biloA ki patp, 111. 

Mill, SO. 

MW, 109, 137. 
bilyakile (Skt.), 310. 
birtbi, 139. 

MAdh bdAdh kar, 90. 
biAdh'ni, 22, 261,291. 

MAh, 172. 

MAh Myhini, 267. 

MAh deni, 267. 

MAh pakar'ni, 267. 
bAAh pind (Punj.), 232. 

MAh Wl'M, 267. 
biAki, 139, 146. 

MAke, 218. 
biAk'ti, 65. 

MAs, 21, 128, 149. 
biAsuri, 68. 
biAt'ni, 71. 

Mp, 127, 128. 

Mp ke »ith, 349. 
bdp par gayi hai, 348. 

Mr, 190. 

Mfh, 199. 

Mri, 50, 104, 190. 
bir, 107. 
birah'tiAgi, 82. 

Mrah sAg ho jite had ji* hi ran 
ke, 82. 

bit bit, 114,308. 
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bdre, 310. 
bin, 106. 

bis, 200. 
bdsan, 200. 
bind, 200. 

bit, 21 . 

bit dekh'ni, 271. 

bit, 151,191. 

bit di gai honi, 289. 

bit bandnd, 288. 

bit bigdp'nd, 288. 

bit gai biti ho gai. 369. 

bit hdrtk'nd, 289. 

bit kd sir na pair, 312. 

bit kd sir piir na hond, 289. 

bdt ki tddg, 312. 

bdtod med ardnd, 348. 

bdt tol'nd, 313. 

bdt ufdnd, 227. 

bdulnij 225. 

bdu + gold, 86. 

bivarci, 222. 

bdv'ld, 66,166. 

bdy'kdt, 188. 

bdy'ri (Guj.), 65. 

bdz, 109. 

bdzir, 141. 

baidgan, 142. 

k^uiVt (Punj.), 107. 

bius, 106. 

biith, 364. 

baithak, 63, 68,229. 

biiithe balthe, 89. 

bSfhiye, 364. 

bStbiyegd, 364,365. 

beith'nd, 359. 361,364. 

bStho, 143,364. 

faSfh rah'nd, 362. 

but (Per.), 107. 


tt 

banh'ti (Punj.), 141. 
be, 56. 

bebe (Punj.), 39. 
becdl (Bcng.), 56. 
becird, 145, j ( 

becdre ko sdri rit tafap'te biti, 
347. 

becil, 66. 
bedanl, 135. 
be^hadgd, 56. 
bed (Per.), 107. 
begdr, 151. 
behdt (Beng.), 56. 
bejop, 56. 
bekdin, 56. 
bekdr, 151. 
bekdy'di, 390. 
belan, 62. 
be + ldyak, 81. 
bel'nd, 62. 
beni, 205. 

betd banne ldpd (Punj.), 284. 

ber, 106. 

besamajh, 56. 

besharam hai, 335. 

besur, 56. 

betd, 18, 370. 

bete ki khdtir, 350. 

bep, 65,370. 

betdr, 56, 83. 

[bh], 15,17,26, [bha], 9. 
bhabak ,33,44. 
bhabak'ni, 7. 
bhabhdt, 109,150,237. 
bhacak, 15. 
bhacak'ni, 42. 
bhad'bhad'vud (Guj.), 34. 
bhaddi, 15,135. 
bhadrod, 174. 



bhag(a), 26. 
bhagal, 15. 
bhagges'rd, 135. 
bhaginipati, 86. 
bhagoyd, 66. 
bhagVdn, 15,210, 340. 
bhak'bhakd, 37. 
bhakfi, 15. 
bhaktaj!, 182,224. 
bhakti, 146. 
bhakud, 15, 37. 
bhaldmdnas, 79. 
bhali mdnaa dd'mi, 332. 
bhalait 59. 
bhal'bhal, 33. 

bhale bure k! pah'cdn, 355. 
bhaleman'sad (Punj.), 69. 
bhale mdnas, 182. 
bhambhm, 42. 
bhaQddrd, 169. 
bharujiyd, 200. 
bhaiig(a), 15, 131. 
bharigl, 131. 
bhaijiyd (Punj.), 86. 
bhanndnd, 45. 
bhartvar, 15, 150. 
bhaiak, 38, 42, 68. 
bharak'ni, 7,42,45, 124. 
bhay'bhaf, 33, 88. 
bhay'kild, 15. 
bhayud, 59. 
bhayud (Punj.), 59. 
bhar, 55,339, 344. 
bharat, 217. 
bharga, 9. 
bhar'nd, 100, 291. 
bharoae, 350. 
bhar'pet, 55. 
bha*, 72. 


bhas'bhaad, 37, 88, 131. 
bhasma karoti (Skt.) 251. 
bhaamd, 178. 
bhaf, 139. 
bhafak'nd, 15. 
bhat'ner, 210. 
bhafthi dahak'nd, 279. 
bhaujd, 64. 
bhattd, 15, 200. 
bhavan, 200. 
bhavat (Skt.), 335. 
bhav'diy(a), 200. 
bhavi?ya, IS. 
bhavitavya, 200. 
bhav'sdgar, 178. 
bhavya, 200. 
bhay, 15. 
bhay'vdd, 107. 
bhayyan, 236. 
bhayyd, 65. 
bhayyd log, 236. 

bhddori ke krpya pakfa mcrt, 111. 

bhdg, 126. 

bhdg'nd, IS. 

bhdgya, 288. 

bhdl, 128, 216, 217, 370. 

bhd! (Guj.), 65. 

bhd! bahan, 257. 

bhdi bhd! kd prcm, 88. 

bhd! bhd! meri, 348. 

bhdldo (Guj.), 65. 

bhdlvdl (Punj.), 107. 

bhdld, 59. 

bhdld, 109, 181. 

bhdmini, 15. 

bhddd, 15. 

bhdd^d, 200f26. 

bhdmJdgdra (Skt.), 169. 

bhddjd, 64. 
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bhdn'mati, 15 , 101 . 
bhdAtd, 142 . 
bhdAti, 350 . 
bhdAv'ri, 206 . 
bhdp, 128 . 
bhdr , 292 . 
bhdr jhoAk'nd, 279 . 
bhdr meA jhoAk'nd, 279 . 
bhdr, 206 , 214 , 233 . 
bhdri, 67 . 
bhdr'tendu, 210 . 
bhdsd, 103 , 204 , 333 . 
bhd$d shdstra, 189 . 
bhdjdvijAydn, 83 , 189 . 
bhdt, 200 . 
bhdv(a), 70 , 200 . 
bhdvaj, 106 . 
hhdvak, 200 . 
bhdveA (Punj.), 353 . 
bhdve prayog, 365 . 
bhdvik, 200 . 
bhdvi, 135 , 200 . 
bhdv'nd, 200 . 
bhdvuk, 200 . 
bhairav, 15 . 
bhaaA bhanA, 33 . 
bhanAk'nd, 41 . 
bha&Ar, 308 . 
bhmArd, 128 , 176 . 
bhaoArd anr kali, 86 . 
bhanAr'kali, 86 . 
bhed khol'nd, 304 . 
bhed len 1 , 288 . 
bheld, 72 . 

bheAge deud (Beng.), 360 . 
bheAt, 228 . 
bhetfa (Skt), 55 . 
bher, 15 ,' 19 . 
bher cdl, 273 , 


bhefiye kd ghar, 172 . 
bher!, 35 . 
bhikhdri, 60 . 
bhik?d, 128 , 228 . 
bhiliAga (Pkt.), 137 . 
bhinak'nd, 34 . 
bhin'bhindnd, 41 . 
bhir, 19 , 72 . 
bhiyaAt, 140 . 
bhir'nd, 19 . 
bhisaddb 42 . 
bhit'ni, 200 . 
bhitti, (Skt.), 126 , 332 . 
bh!, 392 , 396 , 397 . 
bhikh, 128 . 
bh!ra, 15 . 
bhini, 36 . 
bh!f, 72 , 139 . 
bhiy bhdr, 39 , 90 , 258 . 
bhiru, 123 . 
bh!?ma, 225 . 
bhifd, 18 , 72 , 200 . 
bh!t, 126 . 
bhltar, 349 . 
bhitar jdnd, 134 . 
bhite (Beng.), 332 . 
bhiti, 309 . 
bhlti, 126 . 
bhog, 72 , 148 , 183 . 
bhoglagdnd, 181 . 
bhoj, 72 , 128 , 148 . 
bhojan, 148 . 

bhojan kar leA dp, 390 , 399 . 
bhojan kar lo, 134 . 
bhojan kar*nd, 362 . 
bhold, 182 , 225 . 
bhoAdd, 19 . 
bhoAdd, 15 . 
bhopto, 63 , 



bhr#m, 148, 201,231. 
bhramaq, 148. 
bhramar, 128,201. 
bhiamara (Skt.), ISO. 
bhrinti, 316. 
bhnlbhadg, 234. 
bhucca, 37,151. 
bhujartga (Skt.), 130. 
bhulakkay, 59. 
bhullaf, 183. 
bhun'gd, 42, 130. 
bhun'nd, 290. 
bhus, 72. 
bhuRd 7 2. 
bhut'nd, 65, 151. 
bhU ,26,57,70,200,201. 
bhilgol, 205. 
bhtikh, 133. 
bhtikhd, 61, 331. 
bhdkhd-pydsd, 258. 
bhtlkhe ko anna do, 331. 
bhilkhi, 67. 
bhiikh kd mdrd, 348. 
bhdl'nd, 15. 
bhdmi, 121,122,210. 
bhtlmigah (Skt.), 130. 
bhdmikar lagdne aur ckatra 
kar'ne kd bandobasta, 207. 
bhiidjd, 68. 
bhtitd, 72. 
bhiit, IS, 172, 221. 
bhiit’bddbd, 172. 
bhtit'bhdfd, 172. 
bhiitini, 172. 
bhtitonmdd, 172. 
bibhiraq, 717. 
bibhi'jaq hond, 282. 
bidak'nd, 45. 
bidar, 235. 


bid'n, 188, 204. 
bigdfi 140. 
bil, 139. 
bi-liuk (L.), 81. 
bil'bildhat, 45. 
bil'bildnd, 42. 
bill!, 20, 217. 
bill! uldrigh’nd, 281. 
billd, 176, 183. 
biloyd (Punj.), 64. 
bilor'nd, 201. 
bilo(d, 64. 
bin, 55. 

bind mdn taj dijiye svargahuti 
sukrt samet, rahai mdn tSD 
kijiye narak'hud nitya niket, 
319. 

bind prem ke manuj'vd jaj aridhi- 
ydr! rdt, 325. 
birtd!, 144. 
bin'jdn, 55. 
bin'nd, 72. 

bin pad calm sunai bin kdnd, 320. 

birah bithd tan ldgat bdn, 325. 

birdd'r!, 228. 

bis'bisdnd, 36, 131. 

bumilld kar'nd, 278. 

bithdnd, 359. 

bith'vdnd, 359. 

bitiyd, 65. 

bithar'nd, 16. 

bithd, 126. 

bib!, 39. 

b!b! cdh't! hal, 149. 
btcod bic, 258. 
b! en dr, 185. 
bighd, 202. 
bij, 203. 
bikdner, 209, 
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blkdner nagar, 209. 

blmdr (Per.)j 126. 

bird utfidni, 161, 280, 282. 

blr, 103. 

blsd, 205. 

blsl, 62. 

bw tl>, 257. 

bls'vdA, 66. 

blth, 150. 

bltd, 106. 

blvl cdh'tl hal, 149. 
bobd, 39. 

boke jdud (Beng.), 360. 
bol, 329. 

boliye pheld (Beng,), 361. 
bolt, 61,68, 206. 
bol'nd, 59, 139. 
bol sak'nd, 361. 
bol'td hi, 357. 
bol uth'nd, 360. 

boA kariyd callyd gel (Beng.), 34. 
boshe jdud (Beng.), 362. 
bop, 72. 

botal bardAdl td mat pi pydre, 
307. 

botal kd gald, 177. 
botdm, 151,194. 
brahmado}, 188. 
brahmd, 200. 
brahmi, 200. 
brahmo samdj, 187. 
brat, 128,208. 
brata (Skt.), 169. 
brdhma, 200. 
brdhmap, 200. 
brdbmapetd, 65. 
brdhmapi, 63. 
brdhml, 200. 
brha (Skt), 200, 


brhaspati, 200. 
brhat, 200. 
budphi, 16,128. 
buddhd, 226. 
bul'bul, 6,32, 35, 41. 
bun'nd, 72. 
burhdpd, 61. 
bufhaml, 63. 
buyhiyd, 63, 340. 
buyhiyd kd kdtd, 176. 

burd, 213. 

burd buroA se vSr na kare, 339. 
burdi, 102. 

burd vah jo buroA se vair kare, 
239. 

bure, 229, 239. 
bd, 174,221. 
bdjh'nd, 16, 314. 
bdAd, 128. 
bdfhd, 340. 
btlfhe miydA, 212. 
bdr ke laddd, 211. 
bdt, 18, 107. 
bdtd, 173. 

bydh kdj, 204. 
byoAt, 151. 


[c 17,22,26,27. 

-c, 41,65. 
cabdt'rd, 23. 
cabdt're cafh'nd, 285. 
cacerd, 64, 74. 
caciyd, 74. 
cacor'nd, 44. 
caddar, 171. 
cahak'nd, 134, 139. 
cah’cahdnd, 139. 
cak, 73. 



cakai, 73. 
cakar'di (Guj.), 73. 
caki, 73. 
cakionAdh, 36. 
cakkar, 22, 73. 
cakkar kAt'nA, 120, 291. 
cakkar khAnA, 120,252. 
cakkar mir’nA, 260. 
cakki, 73, 187. 
cakki cal't! hsu, 358. 
cak'lA, 73, 97, 98, 225. 
cak'l!, 73. 
cak'mak, 32, 44. 
cakra (Skt.), 73, 150 ; 193. 
cak'rdni, 73, 120. 
cakrita (Skt.), 73. 
cakri (Skt.), 73. 
cak'r!, 73. 
cak'p (Punj.), 74. 
cak'u (Guj.), 73. 
cal, 27, 221. 
calan, 231. 

cal ap'nA kira kar, 390. 
calati (Skt.), 71. 
cali, 68. 
cal cal, 88. 
cal'citra, 83. 
cal diyi, 360. 
calc calo, 375. 

calc tumbAre big dhanut se ripu 

seni ke prig calc, 322. 
cal hat ap'nA kAm kar, 390. 
calittar (Punj.) 150, (L.. Punj.) 

221 . 

cal'nA, 71,100,120,121,241,291. 

calo bStho’, 259. 

calo jaldi, 393. 

cal'tA, 151. 

cal'te cal'te, 88. 


cal'te ghoje ko Ay mir'ni, 254. 
cal terA «atyAni», 387. 
cal't! kA nAm gip hal, 239. 

camak'ni, 22. 
camir, 60. 
earnin’, 221. 
cam'ci, 144. 
camelt, 22. 
camelo (S.), 67. 
campi, 22. 
campAkalt, 176. 
cam'p, 7,23. 
canA, 292. 

cartcu, 128. 

caijd( a )i 72, 74. 
cagdAl, 22, 74, 220. 
cand>, 74. 
capdd, 74. 
caijddl, 74. 
cand (Skt.), 7. 
candan, 22. 

eandra, 7, 129. 

candramA, 128. 
caAdramA bal'vAn honA, 281. 
candramukha (Skt.), 85. 
candramukhi, 82. 
candramukh! turn bin bha! jwilA- 
mukb! samAn, 319. 
candrikA, 174, 333. 
caAgii! (Punj.), 61. 
capat, 22,45. 
cap'll (Punj.), 148. 
cappA, 22,215. 
cappU ,62. 

cap'rAn ki jagah, 349. 
cat (Punj.), 215. 
carh, 362. 
carbAnA, 62,100. 
carh ini, 362. 



OMM ttUUtlK* 

cajhiv, 62. 
carhivi, 62. 
cayh dnr'ni, 362. 
cayh dhini, 362. 
carh'ni, 59. 

cafh'thi vaiij'tjud (S.), 360. 
car, 26, (Skt.) 57; 199, 201. 
carat?, 25, 61. 
caratia (Skt.), 61. 
carat; chdni, 277. 
carart'dis!, 755, 222. 
caratj'kamal, 178, 315. 
car'ci, 36. 

caritra (Skt.), 7 50,221. 
carittar, 150. 
carxa, 100. 
carkh!, 101. 
car'tjimrta, 181. 
carvat), 237. 
caaak, 131. 
cajak'ni, 6,34. 
cat'ni kar'ni, 271. 
caford, 66. 
cat'pat, 44. 
caVpati, 6 . 
cat'pat!, 44. 
catur, 22. 
caturi!, 61. 

•ci (Guj., S.), 69. 
cici, 39,40, 63, 74. 
cici, 63,74. 
cidar, 270. 
cidar utir'ni, 277. 
cihe, 344. 

cihe ive cihe na ive, 555. 

cihe.cihe, 555. 

cihe jo ho, 344. 

cihe rim hi ho, 345. 

cihe itikhi pate vishv# tacit 
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na piti gaddhori ki jal, 321. 
cih'ni, 361. 
cih'ti bivi hat, 149. 
cit'd, 25. 

cik, 75, 193. 
cikar, 25. 
cik! (Punj.), 74. 
cikil, 50, 124. 

cil, 77, 94, 124,171,174,188,231, 
394. 

cilayati (Skt.), 71. 

cilik, 222 ; (Per.) 133, 166,174. 

cil cal!, 221. 

cild (Guj.), 151. 

cim, 25. 

cim ke dim, 161,282. 
ciitjil, 218. 
cirtd, 128, 131,296. 
citid!, 174, 333. 
citid! kar dil'ni, 279. 
citid ki tuk'fi, 276. 
citid ke se mukh vili, 82. 
ciiid par thtik'ni, 276. 
cihji (Punj.), 57. 
ciipaf (Guj.), 275. 
ciivelo (S.), 67. 
cdp'p (Punj.), 148. 
cir ciid lag'ni, 287. 
ciri mandil ciri dip barS ham'ri 
akel barS, 525. 
cir ke kandhe par jini, 278. 
cir koa tak, 104. 
cir mahtne ki bacci, 349. 
ciroh, 66,339. 

cir phal kite magar (par) keval 
ek acchi nik'li, 555. 
ciru, 139.201. 
cir uig'lt, 312. 


hath cdrvik, 225. 




cAtak, 23. 

cAur + P«W,«. 

cAval, 143. 

cAy, 123. 

don, 107. 

dun ufAnA, 291. 

caabe, 221. 

caoghatA, 79. 

cank, 62,63,97, 173,211. 

caokannA honA, 267. 

caokA, 62, 96. 

canki, 101, 124, 167, 173. 

csnkidAr, 173. 

cank! pah'rA, 173. 

cank'p bhdl'nA, 273. 

caaiik'nA, 43, 124. 

cmhk uth'nA, 360. 

canpat, 169. 

caarAhA, S3. 

CSUisL mert paf'nA, 281. 
cnnthA, 86. 
caoth, 74. 

caath (Guj.), 74 ; (Mar.), 74. 

caathaiyA, 74. 

caath A, 66,74, 205. 

caathA (Punj.), 74, 104. 

caathA ghar (Punj.), 104. 

caathAi, 74. 

caathApan, 74. 

caathe, 74. 

eaathiyA, 74. 

csnthi, 74. 

caath kA cAAd honA, 281. 
cdA mddr'nA, 278. 
ceu, 229. 

[ch], 7 >«» 14,16,17,16. 
chabilA, 139. 

chachilhdar, 30, VS, 216. 
chado (Guj.), 18. 


chadtna, 13, 75. 
chajjA, 75. 
chak'nA, 174, 225. 
chalAAg mAr'nA, 291. 
chatlA, 144. 

chal'n! kar dAl'nA, 272. 
cham, 43. 

chamachamita (Sku), 30. 
cham'cham, 30, 33,42,43. 
chanak'nA, 35, 45. 
chaijaned (Mar.), 34. 
chan'chan, 33, 42. 
chan'chanAnA, 34. 
chadd, 167. 
chanda (Skt.), 199. 
chan’nA, 225. 
chartt'nA, 12, 75. 
chappar, 75. 
char, 96. 
chafA, 35, 75. 
chafAi (Punj.), 76. 
cha(AnA, 75. 
chap 75. 

char'nA, 12, 42, 75. 
chafAAk, 164. 
cha(hA, 66. 
chathi kA dddh, 278. 
cha(h! kA dddh yAd AnA, 316. 
char’nA, 42. 
chat'patAnA, 12. 
chat, 13,75. 
chat (Punj.), 7 5. 
chat'nAr, 75. 
chat par, 348. 
chatra, 75,145. 
chatrakah (Skt.), 75. 
chatiA (Punj.), 75. 
chat'n ,75,240. 
chauar, 75,225. 



mum 


chatti, 75. 
cbatte (Punj), 75. 
chat'via (Punj.), 75. 
chig, 126. 
chij, 15,75. 
chijan, 62. 
chij'ni, 75. 
chijod baras'ni, 275. 
chil, 7,15. 
chili, 142. 

chiij (Guj.), IS; (Pun.), 18. 
chini, 75. 

chihiji (Punj.), 17,76. 
chin (jil’ni, 272. 
chidd'vud (Guj.), 18. 
chidh, 75, 125,237,262. 
chidh med honi, 262. 
chini (Beng.), 17. 
chin'nd, 12,102, 232. 
chin'ni, 62,142. 
chidr'ni, 75. 
chidt, 7. 
chid tan, 75. 
chdht'nd, 18, 75. 
chidv, 7, 13. 
chipi, 13,167. 
chir, 148. 
chiti, 13,75,370. 
chdu, 13,75,180,231,265,370. 
chiti bhar'ni, 291. 
chiti chal'ni honi, 265. 
chiti (kaleji or dil) dhajak'ni, 
266. 

chiti par bil honi, 281. 
chiti par (dil par or kaleje par) 
lihp lot'ni, 265. 

chiti (kaleji or dil) patthar 
kar'ni, 266. 

chiti (kaleji or dil) phat'ni, 266. 


chiti k lagini, 264,277. 
chiti (hodk'ni, 264,276. 
chitra, 145. 
chiv'ni, 13, 199. 
chiyi, 123,132. 
chaodk'ni, 41. 
chav, 13. 
ched, 7, 12. 
chedana (Skt.), 202. 
cheji (Punj.), 18. 
cheni, 12, 100,202. 
chef, 13. 
chef'nd, 76. 
chichori, 37. 
chich'ii, 13. 
chidyate (Sk .), 151. 
chih, 356. 
chil'ki, 13. 
chil'ni, 358. 
chipi, 17. 
chip'kar, 396. 
chip'ni, 13. 
chifak'ni, 13. 
chifak'ni, 40. 
chibud (Guj.), 18. 
chi chi, 308,356. 
chibud (Guj.), 18. 
ch(j, 13. 

chil'ni, 13,151,358, 359. 

chidk, 33, 

chidk i, 101. 

chidt, 40, 75. 

chidfi, 75. 

chocho, 39. 

chok'rd, 220. 

choli, 13 ; (Beng.) 17. 

chol'diri, 13. 

chol'ni, 13. 

chop, 15. 



chof'ni, 12,71,76. 
choti, 13,18, 139. 
chopLnrbapl, 112. 
choti bapl, 84. 
chopl itn, 330. 
chop chop bacce, 89. 
chop chop laj'ke, 87. 
chop aakaeni sihab, 338. 
chop ic choti, 89. 
choti a laj'kl, 341. 
chopi, 218. 
chucchl, 42. 
chuchundara (Skt.), 30. 
chuchdAdar, 31. 
chudrA ,220. 

chuhArd dajA (Punj.), 278. 
chui mul, 51. 
chul'chulini, 36. 
chuAhar, 31. 
chup, 40. 
churi cal'nA, 291. 
churl, 13, 124, 260. 
chut'kiri, 75. 
chut'nA, 71,75. 
chuftA, 75. 
chuttl, 75. 

chuttlmeA ap'nA pAfh patfi'nA, 
368. 

chdchi, 13. 
chdni, 13, 40,100. 
chdAca (Beng.), 18. 
chdAchA, 131. 
chilli (Punj.), 18. 
chdt'ni. 100. 
cic'p. 42. 
cikan, 23. 
dkka, 45. 
cikkao, 23. 

clk'n 6,23,37. 


cik'ni ghafA, 263. 
cil-cil, 36. 
cillaf, 238. 
cillaph (Skt.), 238. 
cillA cafhAnA, 272. 
cillitejAnA, 363. 
cim'tA, 62, 65. 
cim’tl, 62, 68. 
cin'cin (Beng.), 37. 
ci Add'd! (Mar.), 64. 
cinoti (Skt.), 151. 
cinti na vighnoA k( karo pAiji- 
grahap kar niti ki, 134. 
cipmAr, 87. 
cijiyi, 19, 22. 
cipyoA ke pakga, 111. 
cira (Skt.), 55. 
ciraAjlva (Skt.), 55. 
cirAl ,229. 
cit'sirA (Punj.), 86. 
ciRi lir (Punj.), 86. 
citthl-itthl, 90. 
citAcakra, 303. 
cith'fA, 23,133. 
citra, 23, 73,216. 
citra u nAri, 341. 
citrottar, 309. 
citta, 23, 146. 
cittl, 73. 

•cl, 65. 

cIc'kA (L.), 65. 
clco (Punj.), 39. 
dkh, 33,45. 
cikh mir'ni, 291. 
ell, 217. 

dnl, 67, 141, 174, 340. 
dr 6,23. 
dtA, 73. 

dtkAra (Skt.), 33. 
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codate (Skt.), 115: 
cod'ni, 73, 115, 183,220. 
cold, 215,270. 
cold badal'nd, 270. 
coli chof'nd, 270. 
coli, 270. 

coli ddman kd sdth, 270. 
code, 128. 
codc’li, 38. 
cor, 186,381. 
coray ati (Skt.), 71. 
cor cor. 89. 

cor cor mansere bhii, 293. 
cor dd ydr gandhakap (Punj.), 
293. 

cori kar'ne sekyd milega ?, 367. 
cor ki ddfhi med tin'kd, 294. 
cor piti gayi, 366. 
cot, 18. 
coti, 235, 312. 

cop anr ddfhi kdmel na hogd, 
235. 

cot khind, 290. 
cubh'ni, 17, 73. 
cug'li khdnd, 290. 
cuhiyi, 63. 
cuk'ni, 361. 
cumbana (Skt.), 61. 
cun'cuni, 38. 
cudgi, 23. 
cun'nd, 151. 
cunni, 23. 
cuptati (Skt.), 151. 
cun’vdd, 66. 
cup, 23,146,381. 
cupaf'nd, 73. 
cup'cdp, 90. 
cup ho jdo, 381. 
cup'ji nr do do, 27V, 


cur (Skt.), 71. 
curdnd, 291. 

cufiyd hdth med hond) 272, 
cut'ki, 23. 

cut'ki mddg'nd, 261. 

cilci, 39. 

cildd (Skt.), 151. 

cdhd, 36, 126. 

cdhod ke mire, 350. 

ciil4 (Skt), 139. 

cdlhd fhapdd hond, 272. 

ciim'nd, 34, 73. 

edn, 149, 192,202, 

ciind, 73,149, 192,202. 

cti(dmapi, 215. 

ciipydd thapdi kar'nd, 278. 

Clip bayhind, 179. 

edran, 192. 

cilr hond, 102,175. 

ciirpa (Skt), 149, 192,202. 

ciia'nd, 34, 73, 102. 

ctit'ni, 62. 

ciit ,73. 

cdta (phal, Skt.), 115, 

evi (Skt.), 70. 

cyildpi 18, 126. 

cyddti ke par nikal'nd, 273. 

4 

[fl, 19,25, 26. 
dab, 96. 
dab'ri, 19. 
dag bhar'nd, 291. 
daggd, 16. 
dag'ma^ 44. 
dakdr, 19, 40. 
dakalt, 59. 

dake dole khdpd (Punj.), 252, 
d«ld,7i. * 



flail, 75. 

fait, 19,73, 193,245. 
daijdt, 245. 
dadk, 19,176. 
dankd, 19,35,40. 
dapafnd, 19. 
daph, 35. 
daph'li', 16. 
dayhiydl, 67. 
dar, 120, 137. 
dardhi, 67. 
dardnd, 131. 
dardv'nd, 120. 
dardv'ni, 68. 
dar'nd, 19, 120. 
dar'pok, 120, 123. 
dard (Punj.), 64. 
dat*nd, 19. 

46 , 42 . 
ddbh, 19. 
ddh, 232. 
ddh'nd, 19. 
ddkd, 19,59. 
ddk'nd, 19. 
ddkpir, 141. 
ddkuyd (Beng.), 59. 
dil!, 235. 

ddli deni, 286. 

ddl'nd, 134,291, 361. 

dddei bdbtl, 236. 

dddd pit gayd, 113. 

dddr, 73,100,108,238,245. 

dddp, 245. 

dddyimdi'nd.T/r. 

ddda, 19 ; (Guj.), 122. 

dddt, 19,45. 

m,19. 

ddjhi, 235. 


dere ere, 39. 
derevdl!, 67. 
tdh], 14, 19,26. 
dhabbti (Guj.), 18. 
dhacar (Guj.), 37. 
dhaddho (Guj.), 37. 
dhaddo (Guj.), 18. 
dhadh (Punj.), 35. 
dhah'nd, 7, 40. 
dhakel'nd, 14. 
dhakkd (Skt.), 31, 40. 
dhalak'nd, 14, 36. 
dhal'vdd, 66. 
dhamakkd (Punj.), 33. 
dhan (Punj.) 18. 
dhaddhord, 14. 
dhadg, 72. 
dharigi, 221. 
dhadg kd bond, 285. 
dhadk lo, 360. 
dhas'lud (Guj.), 18. 
dha((d (Punj.), 37. 
dhddhud (Guj.), 18. 
dhdi din kl hukilmat, 262. 
dhdk ke tin pdt, 274. 
dhdl, 14. 
dhdraa, 14. 
dhankate (Skt.), 40. 
dheU, 14, 73. 
dhedkuli, 14. 
dher, 14. 
dhildmi (O.), 69. 
dhild, 14. 
dhith. 14. 
dhok (Beng.), 18. 
diiolak, 65,68. 
dhold, 217. 
dhond, 14. 
dhodg, 72, 
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dhor, 

dhuk'ni, 36, 40. 
dhdli (Beng.), 18. 
dhAAdh'ni, 30, 134. 
dhdArh'ni, 30. 
dig'ni, 19. 
diAd'ri modak, 83. 

■4,42. 

fall Hal, 287. 
fam'xl (Punj.), 64. 
doAdi, 73. 
far, 370. 
farl, 370. 
duboni, 359. 
dug'dugi, 35. 

Vhib'nd, 19, 359. 

A 

[d 1,23,26. 
dabbii, 64, 225. 
dab'dabd, 24. 
dabep llv,252. 
daftar, 126, 186. 
dagMagi, 40. 
dag'dage (Beng.), 37. 
dag-dap, 38, 40. 
dahak'ni, 45. 
dahan, 24. 
dahi, 24. 
dahi-bafi, 82. 

dahi meA ddbi hud bajA, 82. 
dai, 24. 
dakkhan, 209. 
dakkhin, 148, 167. 
dakfa ,24,166. 
dak fa. Ill, 128,212. 
dakwi, 24 ; (Skt), 167. 
dal, 73, 106, 139,308. 
dal (Punj.), 205, 


dalil ,222. 
dal'dal, 6, 35. 

daliddar kat'iji (Punj.), 262. 
dalit, 329. 
dal'pati, 105. 
dam, 96, 253. 
damak'ni, 24. 
dam curini, 291. 
daAd, 108, 180,244. 
daoda, 73, 193,231. 
daiftta deni, 288. 
daAd'li (Punj.), 66. 
daAgi, 59. 
daAgait, 59. 
dantamaAjan, 204. 
daAtail, 67. 
daAteli, 67. 
danti, 60. 
darda, 126. 
darda ks lahar, 276. 
dar'gdh (Per.), 165. 
daridra, 145, 220. 
daridroA ko riji ne vastra diye, 
398. 

daijan, 332. 
darokhi (L.), 86. 
dar'piki (Beng.), 81. 
darshan, 24,150,175. 
darshan deni, 360. 
darshan dijiye, 180. 
dam, 144. 
das baje, 167. 
das baj*kar das minat, 258. 
das bighe ki khet, 349. 
das ek, 84,342. 
dashah'ri, 208. 

dash'rath ke putra rim ne phi 
ki ijAii mini, 204. 
dash'rath ke putra rim Re 



praiannati pdrvak piti ki 
jine ki Ajdii mini, 204. 
das rupaye tak, 348. 
dasyu, 220. 
dattak, 133. 
davit, 184. 
daviti, 65. 
day i, 24,124. 
dayil, 67. 
dayilu ishvar, 338. 
didi, 125, 192, 370. 
didi, 39,370. 
didti padth, 172. 
dihini, 128, 148. 
dihine honi, 281. 
di khiiji (Punj.), 262. 
dikfigitya, 69. 
dil, 73,270. 
dil-bhit, 258. 
dil'rop, 179, 259. 

Aim, 24,216. 
dimishih, 218. 
dim ini, 24. 

Him uthini, 290. 
din, 231. 

dind, 102, 109,172, 203. 
dini (Per.), 203. 
didddpur, 135. 
didfi, 245. 
didt, 24, 312. 

didt kan'kan kari (Beng.), 237. 
didtod tale ung“li dabini, 264, 
276. 

didt tiltl med jam'ni, 281. 
didt'vili, 67. 
didv, 171,173. 
didv'ni, 175. 
dd|hi phat'kir'ni, 276. 

-Hi, 60 . 


van dirim karoti (Skt.), 251. 
dirogi, 222. 
dis, 137, 179,208,216. 
dis ki vinay, 335. 
dis'ti, 220. 
diyid, 24. 
ditya, 24. 
danlat-dhan, 257. 
dehal'vi, 67. 
dehidt, 133, 182. 
dehit, 216 
dehiti, 221. 
deh'li i gai, 358. 
dch'livili, 67. 
dekhi jiy'gi, 184. 
dekh io, 360. 
dekhi tak nahlrt, 104. 
dekh bhil lo, 90. 
dekhiye Urit kis kar'vat badal'ti 
hi, 297. 

dekh'ni, 24, 71, 139, ISO, 241. 
dekh'oi (Punj.), 61. 
dekho, dekho, 387. 
dekho do do nain baras'te mid 
pyisi ki pyisi, 320. 
den, 61. 

deni, 24,108,290,359, 360,363. 

desh, 189. 
desh-bhakti, 81. 
desh desh ke riji, 88. 
deshi, 67. 

dcsh'nikili. 81, 131. 

desi, 68,340. 
deti kyod nahid, 394. 
dev, 24,136. 
devan'hir, 66. 
devar, 243. 

devinim priyah (Skt.), 251. 
dev'datta idni mdrkha nahid Jo 
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dev'dAa, 157, 174, 221. 
deviyo anriajjano, 224. 
devl, 181,212,214,224. 
dev'lok, 136. 
dev'mandir. 187. 
dev'rAm, 63. 
dev'ti, 136,228,333. 

[dh], 14,16,18,26. 

dha (Skt.), 14. 

dhadhak, 131. 

dhadhak'nA, 44,45. 

dhairyamavalambate (Skt.), 251. 

dhaj, 14. 

dhakel'nA, 140. 

dhakkd, 15,38, 140, 290. 

dham, 43. 
dbamak, 43. 

•dhamAkA, 15, 33. 
dham'kAnA, 131. 
dham'-ki, 15. 

dhan, 14, 132,201. 
dhana (Skt.), 168. 

.dhan-dattlat, 257,258. 
dhandhA, 14. 
dhani, 126. 
dhanni, 14. 

dhan UfAni, 261. 
dhan'vAli, 126. 
dhan'vAn, 126. 
dhanya, 201.356. 
dhanyavAd, 381. 
dhap, 15,33,41,43. 
dha phay (Punj.), 38. 
dhap kar'ke jAnA, 34. 
dhappar, 41. 
dhappA, 15. 
dha?, 14. 
dhajak, 33. 


■dhapak'nd,^#. 
dhajA, 14. 

dhapidhay, 43,131, 258. 
dhafAm, 43. 
dhar'dhay, 43. 
dhay'kA, 15. 
dharan, 62. 

dharma, 165,167,227, 232. 

dharma ev hato hand (Set.), 227. 

dharma jivan, 232. 

dharma ufhAnA ,290. 

dhar'nA, 14, 62. 

dhasak, 131. 

dhaval, 36. 

dhav'dhav (Beng.), 37. 
dhA (Skt.), 57. 
dhAipu (S.), 359. 
dhAk, 38. 
dhAn, 14, 67, 168. 
dhAm, 60, 67. 
dhiii kariyA (Beng.), 34. 
dhAnya, 199; (Skt.), 168. 
dhAnyArtha (Skt.), 251. 
dhAAye, 33. 
dhAraije (Skt.), 14. 
dhArA, 191,333. 
dhdrAiiju (S.), 359. 
dhArArAtQU (S.) 359. 
dhAr'sA, 311. 
dhAtu ,99,207. 
dhAy, 108. 
tomb, 41. 
dhaodk'ni, 62. 
dhaoAi, 15,41. 
dhaothA, 35. 
dhaodtAl, 14. 
dhaor, 149. 
dhacun, 149. 
dhik, 33,356. 
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dhikkdra (Skt), 33. 
dhik'pd (Punj.), 36. 
dhire, 68,203. 
dhire bolo, 203. 
dhire dhire, 88. 
dhire se, 347. 
dhoban, 63. 
dhobin, 133,. 370. 
dhobi, 370. 
dhobi kd kuttd, 263. 
dhobi kd kuttd na ghar kd 
ghd( kd, 295. 
dhobi ki jtri, 133. 
dhokhd khdnd, 253, 288. 
dholds (Guj.), 61. 
dhond, 359. 
dhoti, 270. 

dhoti dhili hond, 270. 
dhoti vdld, 67. 
dhr (Skt), 251. 
dhrtavastrah (Skt), 251. 
dhudd sd, 341. 
dhuk'dhuki, 35. 
dhuldi, 229. 
dhuldnd, 359. 
dhul'vdnd, 359. 
dhun. 14,15. 
dhuddh'ld, 15, 66. 
dhuniyd, 60. 
dhun'nd, 15,60,290. 
dhusad, 201. 
dhtil ,329. 
dhiid, 33. 
dhtipa (Pkt.), 137. 
dhtip, 163- 
dhtip khdnd, 290. 
dhtip ujdnd, 261. 
dhtirta, 133. 
dhtitd (Punj.), 37. 


dhvani vijdidn, 189. 
dhvadsa (Skt.), 40. 
dhydn, 14,311. 
dhydn >e, 347. 
digdarthaua (Skt.), 86. 
dikhd dend, 362. 
dikhdi dend, 362. 
dikhdnd, 362. 
dikh’nd, 71. 

dil, 124,231, 253, 265, 266. 
na dildnd, 359. 
dil dnd, 265,290. 
dil bah'ldnd, 265. 
dil chal'ni hond, 265. 
dil dend, 232,290. 
dil dukhdnd, 265. 
dil hi dil meri, 365. 
dil ki ka(i chap, 369. 
dil lagdnd, 265. 
dil meri, 265. 
dil meii bas'nd, 265. 
dil med jam'nd, 132. 
dil med phir'nd, 265. 
dil med rakh'nd, 265. 
dil med samdnd, 265. 
dil par hdth rakh'nd, 254. 
dil phir'nd, 265. 
dil ae, 265. 
dil se utdr'nd, 265. 
dil plt'nd, 291. 
dil tor'nd, 265. 
dil ur jdnd, 289. 
dil'vdnd, 359. 
dimdg, 253 ; (Ar.), 166. 
dimdg khdli kar'nd, 252. 
dimdg nahid cal'td, 237. 
din ,24,232. 
dina (Skt.), 129. 
din dnd, 261. 
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dindAt, 83. 
din'caryd, 232. 
din'kar, 83. 
din kdt'nd, 261, 291. 
din meA, 257. 

din meA kai bdr dkdsh meA dhiili 
si dikhdi deti hai, 398. 
din par'nd, 261. 
din pUre hond, 261. 
dishdm darshan (Skt.), 86. 
divdl, 126. 
divdl (Punj.), 67. 
divdld, 165. 
divdli pds hai, 345. 
diyd, 24, 104, 108. 
diyd cukiydchi (Oriya), 361. 
diydsaldi, 258. 
diye deud (Beng.), 362. 
didi, 39. 
din, 145, 340. 
dinoA ko mat satdo, 387. 
dipak, 128. 
dipakah (Skt.), 108. 
diparakjakah (Skt.), 86. 
dipdvali, 165. 
dirghanitri (Skt.), 251. 
dith, 24,287. 
dith bacdnd, 287. 
dith bichdnd, 287. 
dith curdnd, 287,291. 
dith gdy'nd, 287. 
dith jaldnd, 287. 
dith lag'nd, 287. 
dith lafdnd, 287. 
dith mdr'nd, 287. 
difh utdr'nd, 281. 
divdli, 208. 
divdli pds d gai, 343. 
divdr ke bbi kdn hote haiA, 295. 


m 

diyd, 128,139. 
diyd bafhdnd, 179. 
diyd jal rahd hi, 111. 
diye tale aAdheid, 296. 
do, 74. 
doib, 211. 
do dne meA, 348. 
do anr do cdr hote haiA, 386. 
do bimdr dd'mi ldhanr ki seAfral 
jel meA mar rahe haiA, 374. 
do cdr, 342. 
do din kd meld, 348. 
do do, 343. 

do do coAceA hond, 273. 
do do kar'ke, 343. 
dohar (Punj.), 66. 
doh'rd, 74. 
do ke do, 89. 
dond 24, 169. 
dond cayhdnd, 218. 
donoA, 66, 74. 
donoA kd ek nip hai, 342. 
do pah'le lat'ke, 395, 400. 
do palse kd dahi, 348. 
do rupaye le mard, 361. 
do rupaye par undn kho diyd 
348. 

do?a (Skt.), 70. 
dotd (Skt.), 129. 
do$i, 60. 
do-tin, 81. 
droijam (Skt.), 169. 
drftdnta (Skt.), 317. 
drfti, 287. 

dr?ti.pheAk'nd, 287. 
drtti bdddh'nd, 287. 
drum, 130. 
du- < duh-, 52. 
duanni, 85. 



dubhdfiyd, 79. 
dub'ld, 20, 52. 
dudhdr, 67. 
dugdha, 128. 
dugdha (Skt.), 20). 
dug'dugi, 35. 
duh (Skt.), 52. 
duh'rd, 66. 
duh'rdnd, 74. 
duij, 74. 
dui, 74. 

dukdn barhind, 179. 

dukdn'ddr (Per.), 60. 

dukdn lagdnd, 279. 

dukdnoA anr daftaroA me A, 383. 

dukdn uthdnd, 279. 

dukdn'vdld, 60. 

dukh, 24, 124, 140, 146. 

dukh hi dukh, 89. 

dukh kd samudra, 314. 

dukh sukh kd dene vdld, 355. 

dukkay, 74. 

dukkd, 62, 74. 

duk'fd, 74. 

dulattd, 149. 

dulatti, 149. 

dul'fd, 204. 

dum dabd kar bhdg'nd, 273. 
dum hildnd, 273. 
dundubhi, 35. 
duniyd kd khel, 194. 
duniydidz (Per.), 166. 
dupaffd, 239. 
dupattd badal'nd, 277. 
duraAgd, 149. 
duraAgi, 149. 
dur'durdnd, 6,34. 
durga, 203. 

durgandha ke mdre vabdA biyhd 


nahiA jdtd, 386. 
durgati, 228. 
durgd, 210. 

durgdvati sddhdrarj itr! nahiA 
sdkydt durgd thi, 321. 
durlabha (Skt.), 150. 
durmati, 53. 
durup'yog, 140. 
du;prayog, 140. 
dut, 33. 

diidh, 24, 128, 203,217,270. 
diidh kd jald, 348. 
dddh kd jald chdch phdAk phtllVk 
kar pltd hiu, 296. 
dddh kd sd ubdl, 271. 
dddh ubal'ne vdld hiu, 368. 
ddjd, 74. 
ddlhd, ISO. 
ddlhd bhdi, 128. 
ddrjd (Punj.), 74. 
ddri par, 348. 
ddr ke dhol suhdv'ne, 382. 
ddr ki kah'nd, 261. 
ddnham (Skt.), 201. 
ddyana (Skt.), 70. 
ddi'rd, 74, 340. 
dds'rd din, 343. 
dds're din, 343. 
dds're log, 181. 

dds'roA ki cintd kar'ne vdle 
yahdA kai haid, 377. 
ddt, 24. 

dvaidha (Skt.), 71. 
dvandva, 79, 174. 
dvdra (Skt.), 107. 
dvdrd, 237, 350. 
dvdn'kd, 106. 
dvdtrinthat (Skt.), 106. 
dvi, 174. 
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dvidhd, 71. 
dvigu (Skt.), 79. 

e 

[e], 10,11,26. 

-e, 68. 

-ebd (Punj.), 69. 
ek, 11, 135, 340, 342. 
ek ddh, 342. 
ek dye ek gaye, 342. 
ek bdt kah'ni hal, 214. 
ek baithd thd dds'rd khayd thd, 
340. 

ek bhl na cal'nd, 261. 
ek dil par rah'nd, 284. 
ek din, 344. 
ek din aisd dyegd, 342. 
ek din sab ki yah gati honi hal, 
367. 

ek gadd dekhd thd mdhim nahni 
kahdA gayd, 113. 
ek ghaijte meA, 348. 
ekhane (Beng.), 344. j 

ek karaili ham bovd are karaili 
pas'ri babsuyd jiu ke des, 326. 
ekkd, 11. 

ek ldthi se hdAk'nd, 271. 
ek mahind dpar ho gayd, 345. 
ek na ek, 89. 
ek'ndyakatva, 83. 
ekoccarita (Skt.), S3. 
ek pdnl kd lotd, 395. 
ek rdjd thd, 392. 
ek sdth, 342. 

ek thd magar'maccha anr ek thd 
giday, giday jo thd us'ki 
magar’maccha se dosti thi, 
donoA ne ek bdr kuch kdm 
kar'ne ki {hdni to saldh kar'ne 


lage, saldh kar'te kar'te. 

383. 

ek thd rdjd, 392. 
ek told acdr le dnd, 113. 
ek tumhdre hi dukh se dukbi 
halA, 342. 
ek'veiji, 165. 

ek vidh'vd h3 jo ap'ne hi ghar 
rah'ti hal, 351. 

■el, 63,67. 

-eld, 67. 
eija (Skt.), 11. 
eAdud, 11. 
epar (Punj.), 354. 
eyi, 11. 

■erd, 60, 64. 

e?and (Skt.), 11. 

eshe pafd (Beng.), 362. 

■etd, 65. 
etat, 334. 
ethe (Punj.), 344. 

£ 

fardsis, 214. 
far'mdiye, 180. 
fazal, 128. 
faDj'ddri, 163. 
fi ,55. 

fi dd'mi, 55. 

t 

[g], 23,24,26. 

M. 9 . 

gach’od (Pothowdn), 137. 

gaddah (L .)> 229 - 

gadar, 208. 
gadd, 109,112,113. 
gaddmi (Beng. & O.), 69. 
gaddd, 109, 
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gaddi, 226. 

gadhi, 24,232,314. 

gad'hd, 109, 125, 131, 133, 176. 

gadhc kd hal caldnd, 281. 

gadhe par cafhdnd, 277, 280. 

gadya, 228. 

gag'rd, 370. 

gag 1 !!, 370. 

gah'rd, 127. 

gah'rd pdni, 175. 

gah'rd joc, 175. 

gah'ri chan'nd, 221. 

gah'ri nidd, 262. 

gaj, 24,94, 193. 

gajar dam, 280. 

gal ,24. 

gala + ddma (Skt.), 86. 

gald, 312. 

gald cal'nd, 291. 

gall churdnd, 286. 

gald par'nd, 290. 

gale bdddh'nd, 256. 

gale med phdda! ddle hue, 369. 

gall, 24, 72, 256. 

gali kamdnd, 256,271. 

gal'nd, 24. 

galpa, 189, 216. 

galpa (Beng.), 151. 

gal psiujd (Punj.), 284. 

gam (Skt.), 57. 

gambbir, 127. 

gambhir avar, 313. 

gim'chd, 125. 

gadd> 75. 

gapda (Skt.), 238. 

gaijdak, 24. 

gabdd ,75, 332. 

ga^dcri, 75. 

ga^oh, 210 , 


gaoeah ki aavdri, 18S. 
ganikd, 183. 
gan'ni, 323. 
gandha, 221. 
gandi bdt, 313. 

gadgd, 24, 209, 212, 218, 236, 
333. 

gadgd d gai, 194. 
gadgd d gayd, 194. 
gadgdldbh, 179. 
gadgd nahdnd. 218. 
gadjd, 340. 
gadji, 144. 
gadth'kafd, 85. 
gadvdnd, 24. 
gadvdr, 67, 173. 
gap, 24. 

gap lafdnd, 291. 
gappa, 151, 216. 
gap u|dnd, 291. 
gap ufdnd (hddk'nd), 289. 
gar'bar, 45. 
gafgap, 35. 
gafh, 137. 
gafhak (Punj.), 33. 
gdfh'nd, 109. 
gar'ni, 109. 
garam, 137,253. 
garam barfa, 330. 
garam bdjdr, 178. 
garam hi nahid kar'vd bhi hiu, 
355. 

garddv, 86. 
garbhiiji, 149. 
gardan, 253. 
gar'dai) hildnd, 234. 
gar'dan jhukdnd, 287. 
gar'dai) phadadnd, 285. 
gatib, SO, 
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garib(Ar.), 166. 
garmiydit, 230. 
gar'mi, 61. 
gar'nu (Per.), 208. 
gar'mi par'lld, 290. 
gaih, 32. 
gat (Beng.), 37. 
gatigatj 43. 
gathalt, 75. 
gafhan, 75. 
gathdi (Punj.), 75. 
gafhdn, 75. 
gafh'bandhan, 205. 
gath bandhan, 128. 
gathiyd, 65, 75. 
gafhild, 67, 75, 201. 
gafh'nd, 75. 
gath'n, 75. 
ga«d, 18, 75. 
gatthal, 75. 
gatfhd, 75,201. 
gatti, 75. 
gat bandnd, 285. 
gat hond, 261,363. 
gati (Skt.), 115. 
gau, 24. 
gaur, 127. 
gait, 144. 
gavaiyd, 60. 
gavetaijd (Skt.), 216. 
gavey'nd, 124, 188. 
gayd, 24,94. 
gayd hi gayd jdno, 89. 
gayd ho, 364. 
gayd hogd, 357. 
gayd thd, 357. 
gaye horige, 364. 
gaz (Per.), 94, 193. 
gazab ki bdt, 224. 


&,42. 
gdbhin, 149. 
gdch, 130. 
gdh (Per.), 151. 
gdh'nd, 24. 
gdh', 24. 
gdli dend, 259. 
gdli nikdl'nd, 291, 
gdl picak'nd, 234, 
gdnd, 24. 
gdne vdld, 133. 
gddgey ,209, ' 
gdrif, 238. 
gddsi, 62. 

gddth, 16, 65. 75. 94, 128,150. 
gditfh bdddh'nd, 278, 
gddth kd pdrd, 286. 
gditfh kdt'nd, 234. 
gditfh'nd, 75, 144, 290. 
gditv, 128, 216. 
gditv pds hiu, 343, 345. 
gdrhd, 139, 204. 
gdfhe kd idthi, 261. 
gdp, 24, 101, 150, 168. 
gdri it'ni dhire call ki shahar ke 
bdhar din nikal dyd, 379. 
gduit, 108. 
gdyak, 133. 
gdyakah (Skt.), 59. 
gdy kd baccd, 348. 
gill, 72. 
gall ail, 257. 
galr, 56. 
gair'hindii, 56. 
giir sar'kdri, 56, 390. 
gannd, 208. 
ganr, 143. 
gaori, 132, 210. 
gaavdld, 60. 



tgh], 12,16, 17,26,31. 
ghab'rdhat, 61. 
ghab'rdnd, 12, 61, 120. 
ghac (Guj.), 17. 
ghacdghac, 41. 
ghagghd (Punj.), 36. 
ghagh'rd (Punj.), 238. 
ghagh'ri, 32,238. 
ghah'rdnd, 12. 
ghal'ghal'ned (Mar.), 38. 
ghamapda tofnd, 291. 
ghamas, 12. 
ghamdgham (Guj.), 17. 
ghamdsdn, 12. 

•ghad (Skt.), 70. 
ghari (Guj.) 11. 
ghan, 26, 106. 
ghand, 12, 139. 
ghandghana (Skt.), 31. 
ghanak'nd, 12. 
ghadghol'nd, 12, 32. 
ghan'ghor, 12. 
ghan-rav hari-rav jdn ke mat'vdro 
mrg'rdi, la ran calyaa pstche 
phiryan nahid jab koi lakhdi, 
317. 

ghadfd, 115. 
ghaptd, 220. 
ghanp, 12. 
ghap'ld, 12,45. 
ghar (Guj.), 17. 
ghard, 65,143, 163,370. 
gbare kd gald, 312. 
ghaje ki gar'dan, 177. 
ghapydl, 12. 

ghap, 163,238,370,393. 
ghaji-diyd, 84. 
ghari u»'ne rdm ko di, 393. 
ghar'nd, 12,43. 


ghayold, 64. 
ghar'ghardnd, 32, 43. 
ghar, 12, 142, 172. 
ghar dbdd kar'nd, 284. 
ghar do Sir kdm karo, 352. 
gharad (Punj.), 68. 
ghar baith'nd, 289. 
ghar ban'td hal, 367. 
ghar'cd (Guj.), 69. 
ghar div'ld lesahid nar ndn men 
ayodhyd pap addhydn, 326. 
gharghara (Skt.), 32. 
gharghari (Skt.), 238. 
ghar ghar med, 87. 
ghar jdnd, 286. 
ghar kar'nd, 215. 
ghar ke dge, 104, 344, 351. 
ghar ke bdhar, 349. 
ghar ke bhitar, 349. 
ghar ke ghar, 89. 
ghar ke log, 233, 332. 
ghar ke pds, 332, 349. 
ghar ke pds hi, 345. 
ghar ke piche, 351. 
ghar ke tale, 332. 
ghar med, 347, 348. 
ghar par, 348. 
ghar sadbhdliye, 235. 
ghar se dge, 104, 351. 
ghar se bdt karedge, 113. 
ghar se dilr, 188. 
ghar se khdnd khd dyd, 170. 
ghasiydrd, 60. 
ghasif'nd, 12. 
ghat, 262. 
ghatdfop, 50. 
ghat'ghaf (Mar.), 33. 
ghatiyd, 220. 
ghat »>ed bas'nd, 262. 
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ghay'ti, 61. 

ghatfti-bayh'ti, 77,80. 

ghaud bhar'vd javud (Guj.), 252. 

ghd (S.), 359. 

ghdgh'rd, 24. 

ghdgh'ri, 238. 

ghdl'vud (Guj.), 17. 

gbdrighd (L.), 35. 

ghddy'cd (Guj.), 69. 

ghdrd (S.), 359. 

ghdrdrd (S.), 359. 

ghdyd, 12. 

ghdyd bhar'nd, 291. 

ghdyd uyhdnd 290. 

ghdyi, 12. 

ghdv, 12. 

ghdv bhar'nd, 291. 

gheg i (Mar.), 38. 

gherd ddl'nd, 260. 

ghicar micar, 32. 

ghic'pic, 44. 

ghigghi, 45. 

ghighiydnd, 32, 36. 

ghin, 12. 

ghindii, 183. 

ghin khdnd, 261,288. 

•ghinui) (Skt.), 70. 

Jghir'ni, 12. 
ghis'ghis, 38. 
ghis'nd, 12. 
ghi, 270. 

ghi hajam bond 293. 
ghi kd kuppd luyh'kdnd, 270. 
ghi ke diye jaldnd, 277. 
gho^akyd (Mar.), 60. 
ghokh'nd, 32. 
ghold (Beng,), 17. 
ghol'nd, 12,359. 
ghom'yd (Beng.), 17. 


ghodkh'nd, 42. 
ghodp'nd, 42. 
ghoii^nd, 42. 

ghoyd, 137,17U 188, 216 217. 
ghoyd bandar ldyd, 191 . 
ghoyd canpdyd hai, 358. 
ghoyd kyd danyd havd ho gayd, 
337. 

ghoydnas, 85. 
ghojdnl (Beng.), 87. 
ghoye ki nas, 85. 
ghoyi, 68, 104,176. 
ghor, 124,133, 171. 
ghoyaka (Skt.), 188, 216. 
ghoyakardpa (Skt.), 87. 
ghoy'nd, 59, 62,237. 
ghoyd, 59. 
ghrnd, 148. 
ghrta (Skt.), 148. 
ghugghi (Punj,), 35. 
ghugghd, 44. 
ghuldm (Per.), 220. 
ghul'nd, 359. 
ghun (Punj., S.), 17. 
ghun, 12, 17. 
ghurid (Punj.), 17. 
ghuligh'ci, 32. 
ghurigh'ni, 12, 32,44,236. 
ghuyak'nd, 12,32. 
ghuyas’nd, 42. 

(ghuy) cayhd, 59. 
ghuy'daoy, 81. 
ghuy'ki, 45. 
ghur'ghur, 30. 
ghur'ghuid, 30. 
ghusay'nd, 42. 
ghusar phuaar, 32. 
ghus gayd, 115. 
ghua'nd, 134. 
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ghugah (Skt.), 238. 
ghufah (Skt.), 238. 
ghui'nd, 12, 238. 
ghut'ne tek'nd, 277. 
ghiika (Skt.), 31. 
ghdk'ijd (Punj.), 38. 
ghdm (Beng.), 17. 
ghdm'nd, 12,13,214. 
ghUAgh'ni, 44. 
gbdAt, 12. 
ghJr (Beng.), 17. 
ghdr'nd 13. 

-ghyag (Skt.), 70. 
gilah'rd, 176, 
gilds, 226, 239. 
gil'gil, 35, 41. 
gil'giliyd, 34. 

gin gin kar din kdt'nd, 276. 
gin gin kar sundnd, 261. 
gin'ti, 262. 
gin'ti hond, 285. 
gin'ti meA hond, 262. 
gif'gijdnd 34, 88. 
giraiju (S.), 59. 
girdkd (S.), 59. 
gir'ddvar, 186. 
gir'dhdri, 210. 
girinagar, 212. 
gir'nd, 7, 12, 24, 313. 
gir'ndr, 209,212. 
gir paf'nd, 362. 
gitak (L. &. Punj.), 65. 
giltd, 75 ; (Punj.), 75. 
gidaj bol'nd, 274. 
gigo (Guj.), 39. 
gildpdm, 90 
go (Skt.), 115, 232. 
gobar, 14i. 
gobhi, 314. 


godat'mai, 183. 

goddm, 151,194. 

goddv'r!, 24. 

god baghdyd betd, 133. 

god bhdri hond, 180. 

god bhar'nd, 277. 

god bhdri rah'nd, 286. 

godhdli, 83. 

god lend, 286. 

gogd (Punj.), 39. 

gojar, 24. 

gokhd, 123. 

gokh'rd, 176, 314. 

gokfura (Skt.), 176. 

gold, 64, 100, 108, 370. 

gold ugal'nd, 272. 

gol cakkar levuA (Guj.), 252. 

gol'gdjar, 83. 

goli, 64, 164, 205,236, 370. 

go lok, 232. 

gom'ti, 24. 

gomukha (Skt.), 85. 

gomukhi, 188. 

goA^d, 235. 

goAd'vdnd, 63. 

goAd, 72. 

goAgat (Mar.), 33. 

goA(h, 75. 

goA(h'nd, 75. 

gopdl, 210. 

gopdlakah (Skt.), 60. 

gord, 127, 139, 222. 

gore, 340. 

gon cam'p, 183. 
go?thi (Skt.), 216. 
gotheco (S.), 69. 
gop, 75. 
gotd, 32. 

goth'nd (Punj), 75. 
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gothud khdvud (Guj.), 252. 
govmda (Skt.), 235. 
grab, 140. 
gradth, 75,116. 
grantha, 143, 150,162, 168, 
226, 236. 
granthi, 128. 
grim, 128. 
grdm'ti, 177. 
grdmya dharma, 183. 
grh (Skt.), 57. 
grhipi, 181. 
gucchd, 139. 
guftd,7J. 
guddi ki ndgin, 281. 
guh, 229. 
guhd, 199. 

guhdmukha (Skt.), 85. 
guhya paddrtha (Skt.), 229. 
gul, 253. 
gulkb, 137. 

guldb ki parikhup se sharir 
kharodc lag jdy'gi, 304 
guldl, 205. 
gul khildnd, 285. 
guild (Punj.), 220. 
gut), 140. 

guodd, 19, 75,220,370. 
gui)d‘. 370. 
gup'hin, 81,390. 
guddh'nd, 75. 
gun'gundnd, 34. 
gudth'nd, 75. 
gup cup ki mithdi, 271. 
guptacar, 208. 
gun 19 . 

gupambd, 82. 

gup gobar kar deni, 271. 

gup'gupdnd, 41. 


gup'gupi, 35, 236. 
gupiyi, 75. 

gupiyod kd khel, 184. 
gup meri ubdld hud dm, 82. 
’, gurjara (Skt.), 169. 
guru, 168. 
gurubhdi, 85. 
guru se shikpd pdi, 347. 
gurutvdkarpat), 83. 
gussd, 288. 
gussd ldnd, 288. 
guild, 75. 
gutthal, 75. 
gutti, 75. 

guth'ld (Punj.), 75. 
guth'nd, 75. 
guth'vdd, 75. 
gutthi, 75. 
gddd, 72. 
gdjar, 169. 
gd khdnd, 286. 
gdlar kd pet khol'nd, 274. 
gdddhan, 75. 
gdddh'nd, 146. 
gddd'nd 75. 
gddgd, 146, 340. 
gddgd bol'td hai, 357. 
gdrih, 129. 
gddth'nd, 144, 146. 
gdphottar, 323. 
gdph prashna, 321. 
gvdld, 60. 
gydn kd dlok, 313. 

h 

[b], 25,26. 
hab'shi, 222. 
hacar'macar, 44. 
hacar macar, 25. 
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fcadebd (Punj.), 69. 
haftd (Per.), 150. 
hagds, 61. 
hag'nd, 129. 
hajdmat bandnd, 215. 
hajdrod, 155. 
hakir'nd, 25. 
hakim, 141. 
hakkd bakkd, 25. 
hak'ld, 25, 35, 42. 

hal, 107, 230. 
fcalati (S.), 62. 
haldl'khor, 131. 
hal'diyd, 65. 

hal'ki, 65 ; (Punj.), 65. 
halldbol'nd, 272. 
hal'ijuA (S.), 62. 
halud, 202. 
hal'vd, 186 ; (Ar.) 202. 

ham, 333, 334. 

ham djdid dete haid ki vah bal(hd 
rahe, 387. 

hamdm dastah (Per.), 107. 
hamdm dastd, 107. 
hamdrd, 383. 

hamdrd ghar padjdb med hai, 172. 
hamdre pak?a meii, 111. 
hamdre vicdr med cale jdnd hi 
acchd hai, 387. 
hamdri samajh med, 334. 
hamdtay (Punj.), 69. 
ham bal'vdn hod, 387. 
ham cdh'te hwd ki vah d jdye, 
387. 

hamed de ho gaye tis baras, 113. 
hum haid ve log jo savere bdhar 
gaye, 378. 
ham jdtd hai, 330. 
ham jdyd'ge, 334. 


ham kah'te haid, 334. 
ham leke hafedge, 334. 
ham log, 334, 378. 
hammir hath, 282. 
ham’ne likhd hai, 334. 
ham ne to yah tab sam'jhdjab 
dp log na d sake, 399. 
ham piche se khd ledge, 113. 
ham pdch'te haid ki vah kaan hS, 
387. 

ham're karam'vdd mdd ihaS 
likhat hai sejariyd md solid 
akeli, 326. 

ham sab kuch jdn'te haid, 337. 
ham se cup nahid rahd gayd, 358. 
ham se tumhdri bdt na suni 
jdy'gi, 194. 

ham thoye laf'te haid, 340. 
ham tumhed bhej'te haid ki turn 
kdm kar do, 354. 
ham ve log haid jinhod ne yav- 
nod, hiinod shakod ddi anek 
jdtiyod ko ap'ne andar khapd 
liyd, 322. 

hanerd (Punj.), 86. 

hadph'm, 42. 

hadsi, 25, 61. 

hadsi uydnd, 259. 

hads'mukh, 82. 

hads'nd, 66. 

hadsoyd, 66. 

hads'padi, 176. 

hads'td mukh hai jis'kd, 82. 

hads'td sd lagd, 341. 

hanumdn, 210, 236. 

hayak, 25. 

hay'baydni, 25. 

bar, 25,55. 

haid, 25,237. 
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havi ho jini, 274. 
havii jahij, 127, 338. 
havi ki radg dekh'ni, 274. 
havi lag'ni, 261, 274,291. 
bhir havi med gidth bdddh'ni, 274. 
haz'rat, 133, 158, 182, 223. 
haziir (Per.), 143, 166. 
hazdr ki nankar hdd bSdgan ki 
nahid, 294. 


•haii, 66. 
hare hare patte, 88. 
hari, 25,218. 
iaridvir, 209. 
hari giri dbiryo satpuru? 

•ahe jyod she?, 318. 
harjjan, 166, 182. 
harish candra honi, 282. 
hariyi, 65. 
har'kiri, 167. 
har koi, 81. 
har roz, 55. 
harga, 25. 
hastidantak, 176. 
ha|i deni, 360. 
hativid (L-)> 66. 
hattfo (S.), 64. 
hafli (Punj.), 141. 
hathili (Punj.), 74. 
hathoati, 74. 
hathsntl, 74. 

■ hatheli, 74. 
hatheli par sar'sod, 275. 
hatheli par sar'sod jamini, 295. 
hathiyini, 74, 231. 
hathiyir, 74. 
hath'kap, 87,233. 
hath'ni, 74. 
hath'p (Punj.), 74. 
hath'vin (Punj.), 74. 
hat teri satyinis, 400. 
hattha (Punj.), 207. 
hatthal (Punj.), 74. 
hatthi, 74. 
hatthe, 74. 
hatthod (Punj.), 354. 
havan simagri, 204. 
havi, 137,225,230. 
havi choy'ni, 129. 


hi, 112. 

hidaha^a (Pkt.), 137. 
hifiz (Ar.), 215. 
hikim (Per.), 126. 
hit, 221,253. 
hilan, 188. 

hid, 170, 172, 239, 343, 381, 400. 
hid bltVio, 170. 
hiddi, 102. 

hid haziir, 236. 
hidk'ni, 36. 
hidph'ni, 16. 
hid yah bit ?hik hai, 381. 
hid yah thik hai, 239. 
hid yah to hai, 375. 

•hir, 66. 

hi?, 25, 141. 

hifakam (Skt.), 129. 

hith, 25, 74,132,231,254, 349. 

hithijop, 176. 

hith ini, 254,267. 

hith biddh'ni, 264, 267. 

hith baithini, 267. 

hith dil'ni. 291. 

hith deni, 254. 

hith dho baifh'ni, 267. 

hithi ,74, 137,236. 

hithicok, 178. 

hithi jhdm'ti hui cal'ti hai, 368. 
hithi ki pidv, 86. 



hdth! pdAv, 86. 
hdth Mfni, 254. 
hdth'katd, 133. 
hdth kd khilmnd, 263. 
hdth ke tote uf'nd, 273. 
hdth khiAc'nd, 254, 267. 
hdth khol'nd, 267. 
hdth lag'll d, 254,291. 
hdth mal'nd, 254,264. 
hdth par hdth dhare bSrh'nd, 
267. 

hdth par hdth mdr'nd, 264. 
hdth par hdth rakh'kar baith'nd, 
254. 

hdth pasdr’nd, 254. 
hdth pdAv hildnd, 267. 
hdth pdAv mdr'nd, 254. 
hdth phaildnd, 132,264. 
hdth rakh'nd, 254. 
hdth samet'nd, 267. 
hdth tdk'nd, 267. 
hdto (Punj.), 36, 236. 
hdvan dastah (Per.), 107. 
hdy hdy, 88, 308, 331. 
hdy hdy maci hiu, 239. 
hdy mSiA kahdA jdUA, 389. 
hdy miuA mard, 389. 
hdy sdhab mar gaye, 113. 
hdzir, 126. 
hdzir hond, 179. 

haighiim'td phir'td samay turn 
kintu jyoA ke tyoA khafe; phir 
bhi abhi tak j{ rahe i^o v!r ho 
nithcay bare, 321. 
ha ko( brij meA hittl hamdraa 
calat gopdla rdkhiu, 114. 
ha koi yahdA par sddhu, 390. 
haA, 400. 

had garaj'te ghan nahiA baj'te 


nagdre, 317. 

ha to ganb par bard buddhimda 
ha, 394. 

ha to tahi, 394,399. . 
hsnz, 215. 

he bdlak turn vtr bano, 387. 

hema (Skt.), 129. 

he prabhu ten dayd, 335. 

he prabhu turn hi bacd lo, 335. 

herd ,65. 

hethd, 220. 

hetu, 349. 

hic'ki, 45. 

hij'n, 208. 

hildud, 358. 

hilld (Pkt.), 137. 

hil'nd, 20, 25, 358. 

himdlay, 209, 210, 212. 

him'giri. 111. 

him'giri saAg jan! janu raiuid, 

111 . 

hind! bhdfd, 204. 
hind! idhitya sammelan, 187. 
hind! tak nahiA jdn'td, 348. 
hindostdm, 67. 
hindustdn desh, 209. 
hindustdn!, 173, 340. 
hindii, 173,223, 233. 
hindd se lajeA na gabra le var 
kareA, 353. 
hin'hindnd, 41,140. 
hiAsak j!v mujhe kyd mdreAge, 
337. 

hiran k! tarah caAcal, 259. 

hirapyam (Skt.), 129. 

hir'naotd, 18, 64. 

hissd, 126. 

hiya, 149. 

hiyd, 25. 
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hiy'rd, 64. 

hi, 89,345, 392,396,397. 
hilt, 38. 
hin, 139. 

hldg kabhi ap'nl durgandha 
nahld chof'tl, 303. 
htdg med bahutjdurgandha hott 
hiS, 319. 
ho dye, 375. 
bond, 134,339,363. 
hon'hdr, 66. 
hote hote, 88. 
hr (Skt.), 201. 
hrday, 124, 146, 149. 
hrday «e daydlu, 347. 
hud hogd, 184. 
hud'hud, 236. 
hukkd pdni, 165. 
hukum'ddr, 107. 
hulak'nd, 25. 
hulas'nd, 25. 

humdydd bdbar kd be|d thd, vah 
1530 med dill! kd bdd'shdh 
band, 390. 
hdk, 38. 
hddk'nd, 34. 


a io, ii. 

icchd, 10,230. 
icchd kar'nd, 142, 
idam- (Skt.), 334. 
iddnim (Skt.), 10. 
idhar, 10. 

idhar kd udhar hond, 260. 

iha (Skt.), 10. 

ijj(zz)at, 253,287. 

jjjat bec'nd, 288. 

ijjat do kop ki rah'nd, 288. 


ijjat kar'nd, 260. 
ijjat khond, 288. 
ijjat med band lagdnd, 288. 
ijjat med hdth ddl'nd, 288. 
ijjat mini kar'nd, 288. 

•ika (Skt.), 69. 
ikah'rd, 66. 

-ikd (Skt.), 63, 70. 
ikkd, 62, 168. 
ik're tik'te (Mar.), 236. 

-ila (Skt.), 67. 
i’lat (Ar.). 221. 

-ild, 67. 

ildhdbdd, 135, 210. 
ildhdbdd jd rahe ho, 388. 
il'tl (Punj.), 221. 

-imd (Skt.), 69. 
in (Skt.), 10. 

-in (-1), 63, 70. 
indm, 126. 
idd, 10. 
indriya, 180. 
indu, 10. 

idkhifll (Pkt.), 137. 
in'kl camak'ti hS, 261. 
ir (Skt.), 10. 
is, 10. 

is dsan ko aladkrt kljiye, 322. 
is bdlak ko dekh'kar mujhe ap'nd 
svarglya bejd ydd d gayd, 316. 
is bdt par khdk ddlo, 132. 
is bhavan ke shikhar dkdsh ko 
chdte hUd, 324. 

isi din to mSd ek sabhd kar'ne ko 
hUd, 365. 
is kar'ke, 350. 
il'kd khoj nahld rahd, 104. 
is kd ullekh kar dene se sandig- 
dhatd mit jdti hai, phir ihak 
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nahtd rah'td, 384, 
it ke atirikta, 350. 
it ke bdd kyd hud, 379. 
is ke bdd ve vdpas lant dye, 384. 
is ke mce, 351. 
is ke nice kyd hal, 344. 
itkedpar, 351. 
it ke vip'nt, 350. 
is ki saphal'td par vah jal uthd, 
104. 

it ‘umA’ ko mdro, 331. 
it med koi 400 piftha hSd, 338. 
is prashna par dhydn do, 348. 
is se nice, 351. 
is se ul'td kdm, 350. 
isse dpar, 351. 

is shabda kd up'yog kit artha 
med. 193. 

is sdc'nd par maid cal paid, 104. 

10 . 

-iflha, 211. 
istdm, 50. 
istn, 107. 
iplliyan, 204. 
ith'ldnd, 16. 

-ita, 10,70. 
iti, 10. 

it'nd, 10,68, 194. 
it'nd dildh, 342. 
it'nd klesh, 230. 
it'ne, 104, 194. 
it'ne dd'mi, 342. 
it'ne bimdr rahe, 104. 
it'ne ghar, 104. 
it'ne med, 104,342. 
it'm bdt, 342. 
h'm bdted, 342. 
it'm bdt da tht, 342. 
it'm chop lajTti, 342. 


itra, 70. 

-iyai, 66. 

■iyd, 59,60 63,64, 65, 67. 
izzat nit ‘iyat*. 
izzat kho gai, 227. 

i 

[!]. io. 

-i, 42,60—65, 67, 68. 

), 57. 

i dehiydd taruvar ki chahiydd, 
325. 

id kd cddd, 278. 

i dukh bdddhan bhaiyd ap'nt 
gathariyd, 326. 
imdn choj'nd, 278. 
id{ ke liye masjid dhahdnd, 278. 
i'd( se (d{ bajd di, 89. 
irdn, 63. 

*!n, 42. 

Ir?yd, 131. 

ishvar, 128, 210,237. 

-iya (Skt.), 70. 

-!yas (Skt.), 211. 

j 

[j], 23,26. 
jab, 170, 345. 
jabdn, 107. 

jab dp cdhedge maid pahudc 
jdiidgd, 378. 

jab mad pahudcd to vah cal 
paid, 380. 

jab pddc baras bit'ne par dye, 
367. 

jab saverd hud to ham log bdhar 
gaye, 378. ^ 

jab sdrya nikal'td ha to bhi 
ghdtiyod med andhakdr rah'td 
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ha, 170. 

jab sdrya nikal'td hal to prakdsh 
hotd hsi, 170. 

jab tak jind tab tak sind, 296. 
jab tak sdds tab tak ds, 294. 
jag, 23. 

jagah, 151,237,349. 

jaganndth pun, 187. 

jagat kd kartd to vah hai, 355. 

jagdnd, 145,359. 

jagg *>65. 

jaghanya, 201. 

jag'mag, 44. 

jag'nd, 23. 

jag'ndtak, 178. 

jahdj, 235,374. 

jahdj par ydtri, 374. 

jahdj par ydtn baithd hsu, 374. 

jahdd gut vahdd makkhiydd,2?d. 

jahdd jahdd, 87. 

jahdd sumati tahad sampati ndnd, 
378. 

jahdd tak ho sake, 344. 
jah'nld, 67. 

jaj, 50. 

jak, 38. 
jaklu, 35. 

jal , 111,143. 
jala (Skt.), 129. 
jaklhdrd, 207. 

jal'dhdrd ke nice bal^he rah'ne ki 
tapasyd, 207. 
jaldi, 393. 

jaldl (Per.), 126,208. 
jaldi calo, 393. 
jaldi ghar jdo, 393. 
jaldi pakd so jaldi safd, 296. 
jal'nd, 23,94, 100,290. 
jalpa (Skt.), 173,226. 


(» 

jal'pdn, 179,233. 
jalpilo, 111. 

jal'ti dg nied pdni ddl'nd, 272. 

jal uth'nd, 124. 

jal'vdyu, 258. 

jamdddr, 131,182. 

jamdnd, 193. 

jam'ghat, 23. 

jatnmil, 182,222. 

jam'nd, 23, 290. 

japtar'tnam (Punj.), 222. 

jan, 23,200. 

jandi, 200. 

jandzd, 128. 

jane, 127. 

janeti, 130. 

jadgal, 23, 132,174, 183, 224. 

jadghd, 201 ; (Skt.), 238. 

jadg-li, 173,221. 

jadj (Punj.), 130. 

jadjdl, 23. 

janma, 200, 232. 

jantnadin, 233. 

janmaghildp med pind, 277. 

janma kd daridri, 348. 

jan'nd, 23, 200 

jan'ni, 200. 

jan'pad, 200. 

jantar mantar, 228. 

jadtd, 109. 

jantd, 109. 

jan'td, 109,177, 228, 333. 
jantu, 200. 
jadtumdri, 83. 
janyd (Skt.), 130. 
jap, 173. 
japi, 173. 
jap'ji, 173. 
jap'nd, 173. 
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M, 23,16, 193. 
jayan, 76. 
jafd, 76. 
japhl, 76. 
jarh, 76. 
japyd, d0, 76. 
jap, 76, 106. 
jar'll i, 19,23,60,76. 
jard, 23, 107. 
jaid ddkh sc dekho, 384. 
jard baithiyegd, 381. 
janir, 126,396. ( 

janir dp'ne yah khabar sum hogi 
395. 

jasodd bdr bdr yah bhdkhai., 114. 

ja(d, 23, 76,106 ; (Skt.) 151,193. 

jatdl, 76. 

japl, 76. 

jatft, 76. 

ja(ita (Skt.), 106. 

javdb dend, 285. 

jawdn (Per.), 107. 

jay, 23. 

jay siydrdm, 355. 

-jd. 64. 
jd ,111. 

jdcak tere ddn te bhaye kalpataru 
bhtip, 322. 

jddtighar, 83 ; (Beng.), 85. 

jdg'nd, 290. 

jd jd kar, 308. 

jdkar, 395. 

jdl, 23, 116,173. 

jd’l (Ar.), 116. 

jdmd, 270. 

jdme meA na samdnd, 286. 
jdme na samdnd, 270. 
jdd (Punj.), 355. 
jdn, 107, $00, 253. 


jdnd, 23,61, 121, 137, 194, 210 p 
290, 360, 361,363. 
jdnd cdU'td hal, 361. 
jdn bdjh'kar, 362. 
jdne dend, 360, 363. 
jdne lagd h3, 361. 
jdne pdyd, 363. 
jdne ae pah'le, 340. 
jdne vdld, 66, 332. 
jddgh, 238. 
jdni, 200. 
jdni, 200 
jdn khdnd, 290. 
jdn'kt 115,210,309. 
jdn ki, 115, 309. 

jdn'k! dehu to jdn ki khair, 115 * 
309. 

jdn laidnd, 291. 
jdn'nd, 145. 
jdn paf'td hal, 367. 
jdn par d ban'nd, 261. 
jdn se hdth dhond, 254. 
jdn'var, 217. 

jdo, 357, 382. 
jdoge, 381. ' 
jdoge ki nahirt, 354. 
jdo jdkar so raho, 387. 

jdp, 226. 
jdpdni mdl, 223. 
jdr, 76. 

jdra (Skt.), 116. 

jd rahd hai, 357. 

jd sak'nd, 363. ( 

jdsu trds dar kahad dar hoi, 324* 

jdsiis (Per.), 208. 

jdt, 76. 

jdth, 207. 

jdtak (L. Punj.), 65. 
jdtanipa (Skt.), 129. 
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jdtd hi thd, 345. 
jdtd ho, 364. 
jdte hodge, 364. 

jdte hue us'ne bacce ko dhakkd 
de diyd, 369. 
jdti, 228. 
jdtiratna, 313. 
jdy (Per.), 151. 

. jdyed, 364. 

53s4, 312, 340,341. 
jaisd desh valsd ve?, 379. 

.jaisd karoge valsd bharoge, 340,341. 
.jaisd kdm, 340. 
jaisd kdm valid ddm, 341. 
jalse dp bol'te hald valse maid 
nahld bol sak'td, 379. 
jalse kaho valse kiyd jdy'gd, 341. 
jalse ko talsd, 341. 
jan, 23, 164,206. 
janld (L.), 65. 
je, 127; (Punj.) 355. 
jeb ,332. 

jeb-ghap, 82, 332. 
jeb'kat'rd, 81. 

jeb med rakh'ne ki ghap, 82. 
jeth, 23, 103, 149, 173. 
jethdnl, 173. 
jethant, 173. 
jev'p, 23. 

[jh 113,16,26. 
jhab (Punj.), 37. 
jhag'rd, 124. 
jhag'rdIU, 67. 
jhag sut'pd (Punj.), 252. 
jhajhak'nd, 36. 
jhajjhar. 44. 
jhak 13. 
jhak'jhak, 35. 
jhak'nd, 45. 
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jhalak'nd, 13. 
jhal'khi (Mar.), 82. 
jhal'kl, 13,81. 
jhalU, 37. 
jhalldnd, 38. 
jhal'mal, 44. 
jhamdkd, 33. 
jham'kdrd, 36. 
jhan, 33. 

jhadd (Punj.), 139. 
jhaddd, 19. 

jharuje par cafhdnd, 285. 
jhadjhakdra (Skt.), 33. 
jhadjhat, 13. 
jhadjhd, 31. 
jhadjhl, 35. 
jhadjhoy'n i,.13. 
jhadjhotd (Guj.), 36. 
jhadkdra (Skt.), 33. 
jhap, 41. 

jhapak'nd, 13, 41. 
jhapat, 36, 41. 
jhapapd, 13. 
jhapds, 61. 
jhap 41. 
jhafap, 41. 
jhaydjhap 13,43. 
jhap, 13. 
jhay'nd, 13, 76. 
jhaijhara (Skt.), 30. 
jhar'mar (Guj.), 35. 
jhar'nd, 40,62,141,229. 
jharokhd, 123. 
jhas'nd, 72. 
jhap 13,43. 
jhaptk, 43. 
jhaVkd, 140. 
jhdlar, 176. 
jhddjh, 41. 
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jhddjhay, 41. 
jhddjh'fi, 35. 
jhdrijhar, 30. 
jhddkhvid (Guj.), 37. 
jhddk'nd, 13,33,40,42. 
jhdrisd, 72. 
jhdri*, 76, 139. 
jhdrivid, 36. 
jh if, 76. 
jhdpin, 62. 
jhifi, 76, 96, 224. 
jhir'ni, 62, 76, 96,239. 
jhdfli, 13, 62,76. 
jhdpi pher'nd, 272,235. 
jhite tei pdnd (Punj.), 230. 
jheilp'nd, 38. 
jhijhak'nd, 13,14, 45. 
jhikkd ho (Punj.), 340. 
jhil'mil, 36, 44. 

jhil'mil baheld bayir pavan bhal 
<Joli rahi, dole nanradgiyd ke 
dir koiliyi kuhuk rahi, 307. 
jhin'jhin (Beng.), 37. 
jhifak'nd, 13. 
jhikh'nd, 36. 
jhind, 36, 37. 
jhin'jhin, 37. 
jhird (Pkt.), 137. 
jhodk, 38. 
jhodkd, 13. 
jhodk'nd, 13. 
jborip'ji, 139. 
jhoti (L. & Punj.), 64. 
jhu&hl (Punj.), 37. 
jhuk'ni, 40. 

$ 031 , 41 . 
jhulas, 41. 
jhul'jhul, 35. 

jhum'kd, 35; (H, Punj.), 65. 


jhupda kd jhu^da, 349. 
jhuijda ke jhuijda, 349. 
jhurid kejhudd* 89. 
jhun'jhund, 35,236. 
jhur'mat, 13,139. 
jhut'puU, 44. 
jhtijhii, 39. 
jhdli, 62,68. 
jhilm'ni, 13. 
jhtld (Punj.), 139. 
jhtlr'nd, 13. 

jhvithA jdye hads'td dye, 296. 
jhilthd pay'nd, 290. 
jil i, 112, 163. 

jis'kd bdhar bhitar ek ad hai, 331. 
jia'ki li(hi usi ki bhaiiis, 378. 
jit'nd, 68. 

jit'nd guy ui'nd hi mithd, 296. 

jit'nd jit'nd.it'nd it'nd, 88. 

ji, 112, 124, 149,266. 
jjbh, 23. 

ji bhar ini, 261. 
ji curdnd, 291. 
ji tiil'nd, 291. 
ji jal'nd, 313. 

jijd, 128. 
jiji, 112, 128. 
ji khol'nd, 291. 
ji ki nikdl'nd, 261. 
ji lag'nd, 291. 
ji med rah'nd, 261. 
jin i, 23, 108. 
jitd, 108. 
jit'nd, 23,108. 
j’v, 102,149. 
jiva (Skt.), 124. 
jivan ki lahar, 178. 
jivan kt nadi, 314. 
jivan-marap, 257. 
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jo, 127,334,336, 354. 
jo djdid, 382. 
jo.bhi, 354. 

jo con karegd vah daijda pdvegd, 
399. 

jodh'pur, 210. 
jog. 23. 
jo ho, 382. 
jo jo, 87. 
jo koi, 81, 
jo kuch, 81. 

jo log mardthod kd itihds jdn'te 
haul unheil yah bhi mdlilm 
hogd ki shivdji kann the, 386. 
jo mujhe dp tydg bhi ded, 354. 
jo milrkhoii ko sam'jhdtd hal 
vah bdlii se tel nikdl'ne kd 
prayatna kar'td hal, 317. 
jo pdti hdd kudvar var kejog 
mud bhog pydrd; to hot! bxud 
hrday tal med ved'ndyed 
anekod, 316. 
jotan, 62. 
jofd, 332. 
joy lagdnd, 134. 
jo^nd, 134. 

jo.rahim gati dip ki, kul kapdt 
gati soi; bdre ujiydro kare, 
bathe addhero hoi, 310. 
jor fllt'nd, 291. 
jonl, 129. 

jo thabda ve bol'te hud ve un'kd 
artha nahid samajh'tc, 385. 
jo sotd hu vah sab kuch kho detd 
hal, 378. 
jot, 23. 
jotd, 59. 

jo teid guru yah jdn'td ha, 363. 
jot’nd, 59. 


jo td man ki sacci hal, 354. 
jo ufhdycga ise vah shatru hogd 
merd, 394. 
joy, 108. 

jo yah bdt na thi to..., 354. 

jr-k}anje (Skt.), 40. 

j«g. 23. 

jug'jugdnd, 38. 

jug'nd ,102,126,217. 

jukdm, 144. 

jummd, 128. 

junhari, 142. 

ju{ (Punj.), 148. 

jut (Punj.), 148. 

juttiydd khdijiydd (Punj.), 280. 

jdn, 107. 

jdjd, 23, 76 ; (Punj.), 151. 

jilt, 76. 

jdtd, 270. 

jdte khdnd, 270. 

jdtiydd sir par rakh'nd, 280. 

jvar-sd, 341. 

jvdr, 142, 

jye«ha, 149; (Skt.) 173. 

k 

[k], 23,26, 31,41. 

-k, 41, 42,63, 65. 

-ka (Skt.), 52, 70. 
kab, 343, 345. 
kab kab, 89. 

kabra ke mur'de ukhdf'nd, 279. 
kab tak, 345. 
kabdl'nd (Per.), 126. 
kacah’ri ki djdid hal, 235. 
kacar'pacar, 44. 
kacati (Skt.), 31. 
kaccara (Skt.), 229. 
kacce din, 180. 




Ml 


DBMS 


iacci, 229. 
cac'ri, 229. 

cac'rotd (L. & Punj.), 64. 
tacilr, 238. 

kadam'daned (Mar.), 34. 
Icad'kadid (Mar.), 38. 
kadam (Per.), 125. 
kadi (Pun.), 355. 

kafan ke liye kaop na honi, 278. 
kafan sir se biiidh'ni, 278. 

-kah, 70. 

kahi kar'td thi, 363. 
kahid, 345. 
kahiii gaye the, 321, 
kahili ho turn, 396. 
kahili ji rahe ho, 388. 
kahini, 189. 
kahili kahili, 89. 
kahili riji bhoj kahili gaiigi 
tell ,294,345. 

kahili rim ke komal kar haul 
kahili kathor shaiisan shiv 
ki, 318. 
kahiii se, 132. 
kahili tak (giniild), 344. 
kah dash'kawha, kavan taid 
bander ? maid raghubir-ddt 
dash'kandhar, 323. 
kahi (Punj.), 108 ; 369. 
kahid, 194, 344, 345. 
kahid Bar, 260. 
kahid hadsi na ho, 194,345. 
kahid (kahid hi), 345. 
kahid rakh do, 194. 
kah'ni, 134. 
kah'ni, 68. 
kah'te to haid, 382. 
kai, 133. 
kai tk, 342. 


kajak, 32. 

kajjal ke kill par dip shikhi soti 
hS ki shyim ghan'maudai mod 
dimini ki dhiri hai, 316. 
kaj'ranti, 63. 
kakal'vud (Guj.), 34. 
kakeri, 64. 
kakhanri, 16. 
kakki, 35. 
kai, 144, 319. 
kalah, 124. 
kalak'iji (Punj.), 34. 
kalam, 253. 
kalam cilm'ni, 280. 
kaladk, 133. 
kaladk lagini, 278. 
kalash, 143, 171,226. 
kali, 97, 100, 229. 

kalipravnj 81. 

kal'bal, 44. 

kai caledge ? 383. 

kal'chi, 144. 

kaleji, 231, 265. 

kaleji chal'ni honi, 265. 

kaleji kit'ni, 291. 

kal'gi, 176. 

kai yug ke bhim, 217. 

kal'katiyi, 67. 

kai ki bhidti, 350. 

kalhi, 183. 

kal'mudhi, 85,258. 

kal'piti, 309. 

kai piti. 309. 

kai tak sab mil pahudc jini 
cihiye, 387. 

kal'yug med riji up'je haid 
abhimini, 395. 
kam, 55, 56. 
kamal carai^, 315. 
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kamal nayan, 315. 
kamar, 126, 253, 
kamdl ho gayd, 224. 
kamdnd, 256. 
kambala (Skt.), 202. 
kainbalavantam shito na vddhate 
(Skt.), 309. 

kambal ofhd kar ldt'ni, 280. 
kambal ufhdnd, 286. 
kambi, 144. 
kam'd (Tur.), 32. 
kam’ddtn, 56. 
kamerd, 60. 
kampd, 135. 
kam aamajh, 56. 
kam-umra, 55. 
kap'cds, 145. 
kartdd (Punj, 214. 
kanikd (Skt.), 201. 
kani (Punj.), 101. 
kantha jab ruAdh'td hal tab kuch 
roti hUA; hoAge gat janma ke 
hi mail unheA dhoti huA, 317. 
kanthd deni, 286. 
kapthi uthind, 278. 
kapthi bdAdh'nd, 279. 
kanak, 106, 309. 
kanaka (Skt.), 129. 
kanak kanak te saaguni mddak'td 
adhikdy, 309. 
kaAdhd, 16. 
kaAijilra (Pkt.), 137. 
kanduka (Skt.), 151. 
kaAgdl, 72, 232. 
kaAghi shishi, 111. 
kaAg'ld, 66. 
kam, 101. 

kaAjak (L. & (Punj.), 65. 
kaAj'rad (Punj.), 69. 


kaAjiis, 145. 

kaAk, 34. 

kaAka (Skt.), 31. 

kan'kan (Beng.), 37. 

kan'kand, 36. 

kaAkaf, 125,131. 

kankaud, 177,314. 

kaAkdl, 72. 

kaAkdla (Skt.), 232. 

kan'ki, 65, 201. 

kannaajiyd, 67. 

kan'phafd, 82. 

kaAtak, 116,127. 

kanyakd (Skt.), 65. 

kapar'chdn, 81. 

kapar'kot, 176,177. 

kapaf, 18. 

kapdl, 231, 241. 

kapdli, 282. 

kapdl kriyd, 278. 

kap'fd, 123, 216,226,270. 

kap'rd laud, 257. 

kap'fd sastd bik rahd hal, 234. 

kap'fe bhi kdfe khdte hald, 289. 

kap'foA men htond, 270,272. 

kap'p, 133. 

kapilt, 52. 

kafak, 42. 

kafak'pd (Punj.), 34. 

kafak'vuA (Guj.), 34. 

kard, 100, 102,157, 303. 

kardhi meA hdth ddl'nd, 280. 

kardh par'sdd (Punj.), 222. 

kafdjdfd, 302. 

kafd vacan, 102. 

kafhi, 188. 

karh'nd, 72. 

kap cot, 513. 

kap dhUp, 102,133,178. 



kap tamaiyd, 313. 
kaj'karihat, 43, 
kar'kaplti, 36, 42. 
kar'ki, 35. 
kapive vacan, 178. 
kaf'vd pirn, 183. 
kar, 108. 
karam, 109. 
karag, 100. 

kararii jo pupo (S.), 86. 
karani pupo (S.)> 86. 
karaijiya (Skt.), 70. 
kardnd, 358, 359. 
kaWbald, 101. 
karctira (Skt.), 238. 
kar (jil'nd, 361. 
kar dekho, 363. 
kare cdhe na kare, 353. 
kare cuk'ijud (S.), 361. 
karegd, 392. 
karcgi kann, 392, 399. 
karite ligil (Beng.), 361. 
kar'jop, 82. 
karka, 36. 
karkah (Skt.), 115. 
kar'kar (Beng.), 38. 
kar'kar (Guj.), 33. 
karkara (Skt.), 31, 188. 
kar kari ke, 362. 
karkasha (Skt.), 31. 
kar'ke, 350. 
kar le, 191. 
karma, 109. 

karmadhdraya (Skt.), 79. 
karma kar'ke, 369. 
karmai}i prayog, 365. 
karman (Skt.), 51, 106, 241. 
kar maz'dtln khi ciiri, 292. 
kan^a, 127. 


kanjaddn, 282. 
karria k! tarah dim, 259. 
kar'ni, 61, 134, 215, 358, 359,, 
361, 363. 
kar'nevili, 133. 
kar'ni, 61. 
karo to jined, 391. 
karpata (Skt.), 216. 
kartari prayog, 365. 
karti, 133. 
kar'ti, 65. 
kar'te kar'te, 89. 
kar'te kar'te nipui) ho gayd, 88. 
kar'vini, 359. 
karyi kar'vurt (Guj.), 361. 
kasak, 6, 38. 
kaseri, 60,68. 
kashikash, 32. 
kashcit (Skt.), 337. 
kashmiri, 235. 
kas'kas (Guj.), 33. 
kasori, 169. 
ka;(a, 140, 146. 
katah'ri, 332. 
katahu14, 183, 222. 
ka(akafa (Skt.), 31. 
kafakafd (Skt.), 31. 
kafdt, 229. 
ka^ik^a (Skt.), 251. 
katalyd, 60. 
kathdku (Skt.), 31. 
kathaosd, 63, 86. 
kithanti, 86. 
kathaau, 226. 
kafh'bip, 85. 
kath'keld, 85. 
kath'ijsta (Guj.), 61. 
kathor, 16. 
kafh'phopL, 82. 
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<ka{h) phofd, 59. 
ka(i (Skt.), 126. 
kap chap, 369. 
kat'kaf (Mar.). 38. 
kat'katdnd, 34. 
kat'nd, 71. 
kat'rd, 100. 
kapd (Pnnj.), 109. 
kapd (Mar.), 104. 
katar'm, 62, 68, 228. 
kathd, 109,169,189,193. 
kathd bsuthdnd, 289. 
kathdmukh 177. 
kat'ran, 229. 
katthd, 109, 193. 
kaud, 6. 
kauvd, 176. 
kauvd ufdnd, 251. 

-kd, 52, 62,63, 65. 

kd, 81,89, 194,347,348,349. 

kddamban, 217. 

kdfir, 165, 183. 

kdiyid, 37. 

kdj, 204. 

kdka (Skt.), 6. 

kdkali (Skt.), 31. 

kdkd, 192. 

kdkila (Skt.), 31. 

kdkip! (Skt.), 31. 

kdki, 123, 125. 

kdkola (Skt.), 31. 

kdk'ji, 188. 

kdl, 103,134,333. 

kdla (Skt.), 115. 

kdlakh kd t!kd, 133. 

kdld, 183,230. 

kdldghoid, 394. 

.kdld kauvd, 339. 
kdld mdijdr (Mar.), 86. 


m 

kdld pda!, 131. 
kdld sydh, 81. 
kdld {op, 176. 
kdldvadhi, 204. 
kdlimd, 69,134. 

kdlind! ne hari ko pddv dabdkar 
jdgdyd, 368. 
kdl!, 235. 

kdl! cudt! (Pun.), 84. 
kdlin, 235. 
kdl kd srot, 313. 
kdl ke gdl meli jdnd, 289. 
kdl'mdrjdr (Mar.), 86. 
kdl (kal) mudhd, 85. 
kdl toddd (Mar.), 86. 
kdl toddyd (Mar.), 84,86. 

Vim, 106, 182,241,288. 
kdma (Skt.), 106. 
kdm dnd, 272, 290. 
kdm bandnd, 215. 
kdm bayhdnd, 288. 
kdm bddf'nd, 288. 
kdm bhugat'nd, 288. 
kdm bigdj'nd, 288. 
kdm caldnd, 288. 
kam'cor, 258. 
kdm dekh'nd, 288. 
kdm'dev, 123, 131. 
kdm ho gdyd, 360. 
kdm kar to cukd, 397. 
kdm-kdj, 259. 
kdm kike kiyd jdy, 341. 
kdm ke sir bond, 289. 
kdm kuaum dhanu idyak linhed; 
sakal bhuvan ap'ne baa kinhed, 
320. 

kdm lend, 290. 

kdm pydrd h« cdm nahid, 294. 
kdm ruk'nd, 288. 



kim to kar euki, 397. 

kid (Punj.), 6, 2)6. 

kin, 127, 312. 

kidcana (Skt.), 129. 

kidchi, 16. 

kidd, 75. 

kin deni, 267 , 

kin dhar'ni, 2)2, 266. 

kidgres, 103. 

kin ha, 225. 

kidji, 186. 

kidji hius, 186. 

kin'ltaf (Beng.), 82. 

kin katar'ni, 280. 

kin ki kacci, 266. 

kin ki mail, 133. 

kin khafe honi, 267. 

kin khafe kar'ni, 273, 287. 

kidkh'ni, 34. 

kin khol kar sun'ni, 267. 

kin lag'ni, 291. 

kin med tel or ni! (Jil'ni, 267. 

kin med udg'll deni, 267. 

kin na hilini, 267. 

kinod par hith rakh'ni, 264. 

kin phafi hS jis'ki, 82. 

kin'pur shahar, 209. 

kidp ufh'ni, 360. 

kin piidch phat'kir'ni, 267, 273. 

kidti, 101,127,214, 215. 

kimin'go, 222. 

kidye kidye, 33. 

kipi, 187. 

•kirah (Skt.), 60. 
kirai?, 349. 

kinld ki khazini, 283. 
kirya, 70. 

kiryakram, 83, 127. 
kirya kushal'ti, 140. 


kiryilay, 126. 
kishi, 135. 

kith! puri ki kunti burl, jahad 
deh diye puni deh na piiye, 
322-323. 
kishmiri 188. 
kifthagrham (Skt.),, 332. 
ki?thi (Skt.), 238. 

kit, 7 ! (Punj.), 107. 
kit dil'ni, 362. 
kith, 332. 

kith ghar, 332. 
kithi, 207. 
kith ki bip, 85. 
kifh ki keli, 85. 
kith ki ulld, 348. 
kith ki hadd'yi, 29), 348. 
kith ki haddiyi ek bir cafh'ti 
hai, 293, 

kith med pidv deni, 280. 
kith + padv, 86. 
kith 4- pitra, 86. 
kit kit g'ri diye, 88. 
kit kilt kar, 90. 

kit'ni, 18, 71, 100, 193, 261, 291. 
kit'ni, 193. 
kdvadya (Mar.), 60. 

kiu, 7. 
kidi, 123. 

kaid kit'ni, 261,291. 
kai kar'ni, 134. 
killish'vis, 182. 
kiudci lagini, 279. 
kaisi, 341. 
kaisi id'mi, 341. 
kaiai kim kiyi jiy, 341. 
kaue, 132. 
kalsh (Eng.), 125. 
k»n, 334,336,382. 
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kaan dyd, 382. khad'baddt (Mar.), 33. 

kann gayd ho anr kin kin logod khad'ki (Guj.), 17. 
ke pds gayd ho, yah koi nahid khaddn, 12. 
jdn'td, 336. khad'baddnd, 44. 

kann gun ganrav ko ladgar khadyota (Skt.), 126. 


lagdvai jab, 307. 
kann hai jo ise cheye, 391. 
kann jdne, 336. 
kann jdn'td hai, 336. 
kann karegd, 392, 399. 
kann kdm kar'ne anr kann na 
kar'ne yogya hai, 336. 
kann log, 339. 

kipn manujya aisd kar'td hai, 336. 
kann rdm sd putra hogd, 389. 
kann sd, 336. 
kanp ko tadg hond, 251. 
ke, 89, 348, 349, 350, 351. 
keddr'ndth, 333. 
kekd (Skt.), 31. 
ke kdraij, 349. 
keki, 35. 
ke liye, 81. 

keje neud (Beng.), 362. 
kes, 107. 
keshinl, 226. 
kete pheld (Beng.), 362. 
ketu, 283. 
keval, 339. 
keval ham, 339. 
keval atriydd, 339. 

[kh], 11,12,16,17,26. 
kha, 9. 

khabar lend, 290. 
khabar ufdnd, 261,289. 
khabbd, 11,222. 
khacar, 12. 
khacdkhac, 36,41. 
khadak'vud (Guj.),’id. 


khagol, 12. 

•khah (Skt.), 70. 
khajdr, 11. 
khajdn cop, 274. 
khakh (Guj.), 17. 
khakhdr ,236. 
khakhor'nd, 44. 
khal, 11,116. 
khakis, 217. 
khal'bhal, 44. 
khali, 11. 
khalifd, 182, 223. 
khan<jahar, 11. 
khandan, 57. 
khanan (Beng.), 17. 
khadgar, 36. 
khadghdl'nd, 16. 
khadj, 11. 
khadja (Skt.), 145. 
khadj'n, 11. 
khadk, 11. 

khadkh, (Guj.) 17; 131,236. 
khan'khan (Beng.), 33. 
khadkhdv, 11. 
khapat, 61. 
khap'nd, 11. 
khap'rial, 67. 
khay, 11,41. 
khafak, 11,41. 
khajd hond, 362, 363. 
khajd kar'nd, 95,96. 
khafddv, 86. 
khafd rah'nd, 234. 
khaje khaye, 88. 



khare rah'ni, 215. 
khap boll, SO, 313. 
khay'kir (Punj.), 33. 
khai'khajit (Guj.), 33. 
khar (Per.), 125. 
khard, 12. 
kharish, 32. 
khar'bar (Guj.), 37. 
khar'bdze ko dekh'kar khar'bilzi 
' raiig pakay'ti hai, 297. 
kharca, 126. 
kharca uthind, 290. 
khar'gosh (Per.), 125. 
kharoiic, 11. 
khar'si, 12. 
kharva, 222. 
khas, 186. 
khasam (Ar.), 221. 
khash-khash, 32. 
khatakkikd (Skt.), 238. 
khatak'nd, 43. 
khapyi, 64. 
khaflyi k4 piyi, 303. 
khat'ki, 6. 
khat'khat, 88. 

khat'khaplnd, 34, 42,43, 131. 

khat'mal, 217. 

khafoli, 64. 

kbat'pat, 44, 140. 

khafli, 109. 

khattl (Pnnj.), 104. 

khat (Per.), 166. 

khatn, 162, 218. 

khatti, 11. 

khayil, 253. 

khaystl rahe ki turn jo ige ige cal 
rahe ho dsny mat lagio, 385. 
khi, 375. 
khi cuk'ni, 363. 


khid, 11. 

khidanam (Skt.), 106. 
khidar, 12. 

khil-kharac (Beng.), 81. 
khii sirili (Oriya), 361. 
khijd, 201. 
khi jini, 360, 362. 
khdjio, 362. 

khik, 132. 

khi kar so gayi, 344. 
khik ijil'ni, 234. 
khiki, 204. 

khil, 11, 262 ; (Punj.), 17. 
khili, 128. 

khili j! ki ghar nahl 6, 303. 

khili din, 262. 

khi lo, 134. 

khil udhay'ni, 280. 

khim (Beng.), 17. 

khin, 11, 106. 

khini, 100, 103, 104, 112, 132, 
143, 170,228, 262, 313, 360. 
khini paki lo, 104. 
khini pak'ti hai, 367. 
khini pafegi, 104. 
khini-plni, 79. 
khirici (Beng.), 17. 
khiid, 141. 
khinc ke pah'le, 351. 
khinevili, 66. 
khini (Skt.), 106. 
khirtj4 (Beng.), 17. 
khin'kl, 222. 
khin pin ,257. 

khin »e ciidl nikal'ti hai, 347. 
khio anr cale do, 352. 
khir, 141,148. 
khiri, 67. 
khiriih, 32. 
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khd? par, 348. 
khit ie utiri jini, 278. 
khite, 111. 
khitir, 350. 
khi to lo, 345. 

khi to IdA mithii par ^Akjar ki 
dar ha, 394. 
khdd, 66. 
khiyi, 65. 
khiyi gayi, 960. 
khani, 142. 
khar, 193. 
khaaA, 33. 
khed, 124, 140, 146. 
khel, 194,329,331. 
kheli, 151. 
khel ini, 290. 
khel khel'nd, 285. 
khel'ni, 12. 
khentl (L.), 151. 
khet kamini, 271. 
khet meA idhi patti, 111. 
khet rah'ni, 272. 
khic'fi, 270. 
khij'ni 12. 

khil, 72. 
khilifi, 68. 
khil'khilini, 43. 
khil'ni, 12,43. 
khil uth'ni, 134. 
khtfki, 12, 17,238. 
khiy'ki ki ihishi, 111. 
khisak'ni, 41. 
khiyini, 148. 
khijh’ni, 16. 
khij'ni, 148. 
khil, 11,207. 
khir, 203,260,270. 
kho b3(h'ni, 361 , 


khod'ni, 11. 
khoj, 104, 112, 124, 194. 
khojkhij ,90,257. 
khokh'li, 11,13. 
khol'ni, 291. 
khoni, 11. 
khop'ji, 12. 
kho(d, 11,18. 
khop cil, 394. 
khubh'ni, 73. 
khud'ni, 73. 
khul, 72. 

khulam khuli, 90. 
khul'ni, 12, 290. 
khun'sini, 12. 
khur, 41. 
khurac, 41. 
khurifit, 32. 
khush, 55, 120. 
khushim'di tapU, 262. 
khush'bU, 55. 
khiih (Punj.), 238. 
khiin, 253. 
khdn ki pyisi, 260. 
khtin saphed honi, 281. 
khtin stikh'ni, 234. 
khtldt, 133. 
khtlApl gir'ni, 277. 
khditi.JiO. 

khdAt'khdAt (Beng.), 36. 
ki,(Per .) 127,354-, 354. 
kic'kic, 35,44. 
kic'kicini, 34. 
kidhar, 382. 

kidhar ko ji rahe ho, 382. 
kikhi (Skt.), 31. 
kikiyini, 34. 
kikkiiha (Skt.), 31. 
kilakila (Skt), 31, 
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kili, 137. 

kinire par khaye us jahij par koi 
bilfhi si yitri kur'n par biiithi 
ha, 375. 

kindri ki acchi dhoti, 395. 

kintu, 353. 

kir, 41. 

kirac, 41. 

kir'kiri, 37. 

kiss ki rupayi khi jini, 132. 

kisi ke rah'te, 215. 

kisi ko banini, 215, 

kisi ne use dekhi nahirt, 337. 

kis ke hastikjar, 348. 

kia prakir se, 343. 

kissi, 253, 262. 

kissi khatara karo, 262. 

kit'kit, 33. 

kitava (Skt.), 36. 

kitib, 137, 143. 

kit'ni ,68,239. 

kit'ni acchi hai, 239. 

kit'ni acchi lar'ki hai, 342. 

kit'ni dddh cihiye, 239. 

kit'ne me A, 342. 

kiyi, 65. 

ki, 65,89,348, 349, 350. 

-ki (k +i),«. 
kicak, 35. 
lik, 45. 
kiki, 39. 
kiki (Skt.), 31. 
kiki (Guj.), 39. 
kik'ni, 34. 
kil, 130, 168. 
kiljat'n 1,281. 
kunat (hah'rini, 260. 
ki|i, 19,130, 181. 
kH. /JO, 


kit'maiji, 82. 
klarka, 127. 
klesh, 230. 

ko, 81,194, 346, 347. 
koapi (Skt.), 337. 
koh'ni mir'ni, 234. 
koh'ri, 109. 
koil, 135. 
koi, 333, 337, 338. 
koi ap'ne desh mert rahe koi 
par'desh, 337. 
koi anr, 352, 
koi anr hogi, 239. 
koi ghar, 338. 
koi hai, 337. 
koi ji rahi hai, 337. 
koi kaise jin sak'ti hai, 337. 
koi koi, 88. 

koi kuch nahirt kah'ti, 337. 

koi lar'ki, 338. 

koi mej hai ?, 90. 

koi mej-vej hai ?, 90. 

koi nahirt, 337. 

koi na koi, 89, 260. 

koi stri, 339. 

kok (Guj.), 35. 

koka (Skt.), 31. 

koki, 39 ; (Guj.), 39. 

kokh, 16, 193, 235. 
kokil'kart|hi, 82. 

koki, 35. 

koko, (Guj.) 39 ; 34, 236. 
kok'ri (Guj.), 35. 
kolhti ki bail, 271. 
kortch, 193. 
kortkanl (Mar.), 35. 

korh, 127. 
kop, 332. 

kori, 109. 
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koth, 100. 
koshish, 32. 
konhakam (Skt.), 192. 
kot, 107,192, 236. 
kotapdlakah (Skt.), 60, 162. 
kothd, 192. 
kothdn, 60. 
kothevdld, 67. 
kothevdlx, 165. 
kothi, 101, 146. 
kothivdld, 60,126. 
koth'n, 146. 
kot k! birth, 172. 
ko turn ? mddhav hand priye, 
nahirt visanta sort kdm, 322. 
kot'vdl, 60, 162. 

koyal hoy na uj'li nan man sdbun 
ldye, 295. 

koyal ke kartfh ke samin mithi 
hal kartth jis'kd vah str!, 82. 
koy'lort k! dalrt.li, 293. 
koy'lort ki dalrtli mert murth krtlrt, 
293. 

koy'lort par mohar, 284. 
kr (Skt.), 57, 70, 250. 
krama (Skt.), 109. 
krand (Skt.), 31. 
kraurtca (Skt), 31, 193. 
kriyd, 208. 

kriydrthak sartjriid, 367. 
krkavdka (Vedic), 6. 
krmijartghd, 176. 
krod'patra, 83. 
krodh, 288. 
krodha (Skt.), 71. 
krodh!, 60. 
krodh pind, 290. 
krodh se, 343. 
krpap, 145,201,221 


4 » 

krpi, 124, 128, 201. 
krwa, 210, 218,225. 
krpja janmdttam!, 704. 
kr?na sarpa, 338. 
krudh (Skt.), 71. 
k$am'td, 140. 
k$atriya (Skt.), 162. 
k?dr (Skt.), 141 . 
k?*tram karoti (Skt.), 251 
k;ipati (Skt), 40. 
k?ipta, 40. 
k$!ra (Skt.), 203. 
k;obh, 146. 

-kta (Skt), 70. 

-ktah (Skt), 70. 
ku (Skt.), 86. 
ku-, 52. 

kudd jhddk'nd, 271. 
kudd siikh gayd, 235. 
kucdl, 52. 
kucaild, 52. 
kuch, 337,338, 344. 
kuch anr, 352. 
kuch bh! nahirt, 337. 
kuch burd lagd, 338. 
kuch chop hS, 338. 
kuch jal, 338. 
kuch jdnd, 290. 
kuch kuch, 88. 
kuch lay'ke, 338. 
kuch ldo, 337. 
kuch na kuch, 89. 
kudh'pd (L.), 62. 
kudakkap 59. 
kuddl, 86. 
kujdt, 52. 
knjjd, 86. 

kukacchd (Beng.), 52. 
kukkati, 176. 
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kukkur, 137. 
kukku{4hikhd, 176. 
kuk'ndd, 35. 
kuk'pid kayrid, 6, 33. 
kukur'muttd, 177, 314. 
kukii, 33, 34. 
kul, 112. 
kulaj, 174. 
kulddc (Per.), 231. 
kul'buldnd, 44. 

kulhiyod meri gur phoy'nd, 
271. 

kuli (Tamil), 123. 
kulin, 188, 226. 
kul ke yogya, 350. 
kul'kuld, 43. 
kul'kuldnd, 34. 
kulld, 43. 
kul'pati, 205. 
kumdr, 127, 190. 
kutndrakah (Skt.), 243. 
kumbba, 100. 
kumbhakarna, 210. 
kumhdr, 169. 
kunSn, 107. 
kudtf, 75,100. 
kud^al, 75. 
kuddalini, 75. 
kud^aliyd, 75. 
kudo'll, 75. 
kudpi, 75. 
kudd'rd, 75. 
kudjar, 199. 
kunnd, 75. 
kudr, 75. 
kudyiyd, 75. 
kudvar, 204. 
kudvdr, 135. 
kudvdrd, 190, 243. 


kuprayog, 140. 
kuyak'nd, 43. 
kurh'nd, 38, 72. 
kuy'kuydnd, 41,43. 
kuy'mdi (Punj.), 130. 
kurdh, 52. 
kurdn uthdnd, 279. 
kurki, 50. 
kur'kur, 33. 
kur'kurdnd, 34. 
kur'si, 124. 
kur'si bandnd, 215. 
kur's! ki pith, 177. 
kur'sl ki tddg, 313. 
kur'ti, 144. 
kusak'nd (Punj.), 34. 
kusap'nd, 81. 
kushal ji kahdd hSd, 193. 
kuflha, 127. 
kusum, 203. 
kusuma (Skt.), 203. 
kutiyd, 139. 
kut'nd, 62. 
kuttayati (Skt.), 202. 
kutp, 202. 
kutumba, 130. 
kutaru, 112. 
kutiyd, 63. 
kut'ni, 112. 

kuttd, 137, 176,217, 293, 314. 
kuttd bhanrtk'td hud bhdgd, 387. 
kuttd bhi, 293. 
kuttd ha! yah dhobi kd, 395. 
kutte ki mant mar'nd, 260. 
kutte ko ghi hajam nahid hotd, 
293. 
kd ,44. 

kticah (Per.), 107. 
kticd 107, 193. 
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kiljati (Skt.), 31. 
kUk, 41, 43, 44. 
ktikar, 41,44. 
ktikil, 43. 
ktikil kar'nd, 34. 
ktiddA, 75. 
ktipa (Skt.), 238. 
kilpamanijvika (Skt.) 251. 
kiird, 19. 
ktijAmal, 183. 
ktirca, 107. 
kvaija (Skt.), 31. 
kvddrA, 127. 
kvdrd (Punj.), 190. 

■kvip (Skt.), 70. 
kyA, 336, 337, 344, 400. 
kyA andhe ho gaye ho ?, 321. 
kyA aisA hi likhA thA, 389. 
kyA Ap na the, 389. 
kyA kyA, 88. 
kyA;..kyA..., 353. 
kyA mAltim, 337. 
kyA mAltim vah AtA hai ki nahid, 
365. 

kyA math cor htid, 381. 
kyA math koi cor htiii, 388. 
kyA maid tumhArA njnkar htid, 
391. 

kyA mujh se jdgA jiy'gi ?, 358. 
kyA ate ath'vA pApi anr kitaghna 
manutya kabbi ap'ne bac'pan 
se bane Aye mitrod ke prati 
bhaiii tathA aevA kA koi diofA 
motA kAm kar'ne ki icchA kar 
lak'te^hSd?, 377. 
kyA pap bio, 261. 
kyA ae kyA, 89. 
kyA itri kyA purut, 337, 353. 
kyA turn samajh gaye ?, 388. 


kyA vah citra banAtA hfi? t 
190. 

kvA vah ladg'fA hai ?, 393. 
kyA vah makAn ui'ne ban'vAyA 
thA ?, 393. 

kyA vah nahid hai!, 390,391. 
kyA ve Avedge ?, 337. 
kyA yah sac hai, 381. 
kyodki, 358. 

kyod k?udratA' ki chip chiti par 
chapi, 307. 

kyod nahid, 330, 346, 388, 391. 

1 

[1], 19,26,27. 

-1, 41, 64. 
lacak, 20. 
lacchA, 139. 
lad (Skt.), 51, 71, 77. 
laddd, 126, 270. 
lad'nA, 66. 
lagan, 202. 
lagAn, 61, 199. 
lagAtir, 131. 
laghu, 20. 

laghukah (Skt.), 65. 
laghushadkA, 180, 222. 
laghushadkA kar'nd, 141. 
lag'nd, 134, 290, 361. 
laguda (Skt.), 151. 
lahar, 232. 
lah'ni, 145. 
lah'ddi, 67, 

lah'rat lahar lahariyi ajab bahdr, 
306. . 

lah'rA, 313. 
lah'riyA, 146. 
lahti pinA, 286. 
lajAlu, 67. 
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lajjd, 20, 137, 333. 
lakh'diul, 209. 
lakhiyd, 60. 
lakh'ni, 60. 
lakh'netrd (Punj.) 85. 
lakir, 151. 
lak'fd, 65. 
lak'fl ki ghofd, 348. 
lak;mi, 217. 
lak?m! vdhan, 185. 
lal (Skt.), 71,77. 
laid?, 231. 
lalld, 39. 
lalli, 77. 
lallo. 77. 
lallti i gay A, 352 
la lid ke lallA, 180. 
lambakarna, 184, 236. 
iambi rAt, 237. 
lambodar, 210, 
Iam'fahgA, 102. 
lanfha, 220. 

Ian (Punj.), 115. 
larid, 19, 77. 
labg, 72. 

laiigar cjAl'nA, 275. 

laiighan, 133. 

lahgofA, 142. 

labg'fA, 21, 145, 225, 340. 

lahg'fi, 68. 

larikA, 135. 

larith, 115, 141. 

lan'tarAni (Urdu), 115. 

lap, 41. 

lapaf, 41. 

lapAiap, 43. 

lay, 77; (Punj.), 77. 

layak'pan, 61. 

layAx, 77. 


lafAkA, 77. 
lafAnA, 291. 
lari, 51, 77. 

lay'kA, 20, 63, 77, 119, 129, 

199. 

laf'kA Ad'mi kc baribar d.TOfA, 
340. 

laf'kA bahut accli.l h.ii, 398. 
laf'kA baliut kuch d.’Slf'lA hai, 
338. 

laf'kA jAtA hai, 357. 
laf'kA kis din AvrgA, 382. 
laf'kA ufhAye, 357. 
laf’kc bAhar na khaye hob, bimat 
A jAyni, 384. 

laf'kc kc capal lagA <li 348. 

laf'kc no ro(! nahirt khdi, 366. 

laf'kc ne sote hue lAt m.iri, 394. 

laf'kc se rofi nahiii khAi gai, 366. 

laf'kiyArt, 330. 

lar'kiycrt, 330. 

laf'ki, 63, 129. 

laf'nd, 20, 66, 77, 291. 

lassi, 142. 

lay, 21, 50, 77. 

lafak'nA, 77. 

lafAx, 77. 

lafhSt, 59. 

lafhiyAt, 67. 

laf'kan (Punj.), 77. 

laf'kA, 77. 

laf'kAnA, 77. 

laf'kAd, 77. 

laf'nA, 77. 

laf'paf, 77. 

laffhA, 151. 

laffhe ki thin, 258. 

lattxl, 18, 77. 

lafdiyA (L., Punj.), 77. 
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latrfn, 77; (Punj.), 77. 

Iat4 77. 

Ian, 221. 
lat'rA, 77. 
lattA, 77. 
latt4-kap'rA, 2J7. 
lam, 77. 
la van, 201. 

-li, 42, 64,65,66. 

14bh, 146. 

14bha (Skt.), 125. 

144, SI, 77. 
lAd'14, 66, '7. 

14d, 77. 

14diy4, 77. 

14di, 77. 

I4gat, 61. 

14gii, 50. 

lAhair! thag, 223. 

14hanr k4 4d'm!, 348. 

14j, 137. 
lAkhoA, 66. 
lAkhoA Ad'ml, 325. 
lAkhoA y4 saik'roA, 340. 

141, 20, 203, 310. 

141ac, 20. 

1414 (Punj.), 39. ( 

1414 dhani r4m acche 4d'mi haul, 
104. 

1414srav, 184. 

141 anr pilA, 86. 

141'begi, 182. 

141 bujhakkaf, 218,283. 

141 ghoi4, 338. 

141im4, 134. 

14li, 134. 

141 pag'p, 156, 203, 235. 

141'pllA, 84, 86. 

141 pt!4 hon4, 276. 


141 surkha, 90. 

141'pSn, 139, 142. 

14A44, 77. 

Mo, 111. 

lAtA-lArl (Punj.), 80. 
lAp, 77. 

14sh galiyoA meA khic'v4n4, 280. 
14t, 77, 109, 132. 

14tAnupr4s, 308. 

14th, 109. 

14th(, 16, 20, 59, 231. 

14thl se pito, 188. 

14thi v41e k! bhalAs, 378. 

14t kaman<Jal ,107. 

14t s4hab, 215. 

14t mAr'nA, 362. 
lAvaijya, 201. 

Iall4 maj'nUA k4 prem, 283. 

laimpa, 139. 

to, 20, 131. 

toha (Skt.), 202. 

toh'k4 (L.), 65. 

toAd4, 20, 77, 129. 

toAdiyA, 129. 

toAdi, 77, 169. 

toAg (k!l), 144. 

ton!, 20. 

toAjl, 20. 

toy4 (H., Punj.), 115. 
tot, 77. 
tot4 den4, 362. 
tof4 len4, 362. 
lc gay4, 184. 
lejAo, 381. 

Iej'k4t4 (Beng.), 82. 
le kar, 191. 
lekhak, 68, 127. 
lekhakah (Skt.), 59. 
lekhe, 68, 350. 
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lekh'ni, 62. 
le lend, 362. 
len, 61. 

lend, 20,61, 290, 360. 

leritl, 77. 

len den, 61,80. 

lene ke dene, 89. 

lerir, 20. 

lepa (Skt.), 71. 

les'ld (L.), 66. 

likhd, 170. 

lirttfah'rd, 142. 

lidg, 72. 

lipi, 71. 

liye, 350. 

lid, 77. 

lljiye yah maid cald, 336. 
ilk, 20, 151. 
lild, 20, 207. 
llp'nd, 20. 
lobh, 20. 
locan kadj, 315. 
log, 214, 332, 333. 
log dp'kd vishes ddar kar'te hairi, 
335. 

log cdh'te halri ki nahiri, 353. 

log kah'te haxrt 332. 

ioham (Skt.), 129. 

lohd, 202. 

lohdr, 60. 

lohe kd tin, 239. 

lohe kl zanjir, 348. 

lokah (Skt.), 333. 

lol, 77. 

lold, 20. 

lolo, 180. 

loddd, 20, 77. 

lodn'cd (Guj.), 69. 

lojhd (Punj.), 77. 


lori, 77. 
lo suno, 259. 
lot, 77- 
lotd, 370. 

lothani piu lothani kl bhlti uthi 
jdy'g!; bhtlp dur'jodhan k! 
bhlti mhi jdv'gi, 309. 

[If], 26. 

lubh (Skt.), 145. 
lubh.ln.1, 145. 
lucdini (Beng.), 69. 
lucca, 151. 
luc'pund (Punj.), 61. 
ludhiydnd, 63. 
lugil, 20, 
luhdrin, 63. 
ludtj, 77. 
lurttld, 21, 77. 
lurijd, 77. 

lur'kd (L .),65; 77. 
lur'kl, 77. 
lutdil (L.), 66. 
luferd, 60, 145. 
lutiyd, 64, 370. 
ldld, 20, 77, 133. 

Id Id, 37. 
ldt, 20. 

m 

[m], 25,26, 27, 44. 

W, 5. 

macdv (Guj.), 62. 
macchar, 122, 217. 
macchar, 122, 144. 
machud, 59. 
mac'll, 7. 
mac'macdnd, 43. 
mac'nd, 43. 
madak, 201, 
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madati, 123. 
madhumay, 103. 
madhura (Skt.), 221. 
madhyamA, 204. 
madirA, 183. 
madya, 183. 
magar, 353. 
magaz, 253. 
magna, 174, 176. 
mahak, 38. 
mahal, 212,226. 
mahar, 108, 142. 
mahAbhArat, 243. 
mahAjan, 79, 126, 165, 221. 
mahAkadd, 180. 
mahAmAnas, 180. 
mahAmAn, 133. 
mahAmAtra, 84 5 (Skt.), 167. 
mahApAp, 80. 
raahAprasAd, 222. 
mahArAj, 80, 171, 224, 332. 
mahAshay, 224, 236. 
mahAtmA, 182. 
mahAvat, 84, 167. 
mahAvidyAlay, 168. 
mahesh, 135. 
mahlruh, 130. 
mah'dgA hal, 234. 
mah'rAl, 142. 
mah'tar, 340. 
maj'nd, 218. 

makaradhvaja (Skt.), 84. 
makar'dhvaj, 131. 
makAn, 214. 

makAn acchA to nahi'd hal, 185. 
makAn ke Age, 239, 330. 
makAn khulA hai, 233. 
makha (Skt.), 9. 
makkhiyAd mAr'nA, 273, 


makkhi, 148. 
makki, 142. 
mak'rA, 238. 
mak'ri, 217, 238. 
malay'giri, 209. 
malAi, 311. 
mamerA, 64. 
mammah (Per.), 39. 
mam'tAld (Mar.), 67. 
mandi, 141. 
manikAr, 167. 

man, 57, 124, 146, 212, 369. 
manas'nA, 142. 
madca (Skt.), 168. 
madd'lt, 139. 
manda (Skt.), 220. 
mandA (Punj.), 220. 
mandir, 167, 171, 172, 187, 207, 
226. 

martg'IAmukhl, 182. 
madg'm, 130. 
madg'sar, 135. 
madgvl, 183. 
man hi man, 89. 
manihAr, 167. 
marijan, 204. 
marijA, 168. 

madjh'dhAr meii chor'nA, 279. 
madjh'lA, 64. 
marijdr, 126. 
raan'mAnA, 81, 258. 
man mAr'nA, 291. 
man med gAdjh, 178. 
man se, 347. 
mantrin (Skt.), 167. 
mantri, 167. 

mantn ko sam'jhA kar kahA, 368. 
manujya, 70, 173; (Skt.), 129, 
308, 
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manuiya faiu vah! ki jo manu$ya 
ke liye mart, 308. 
manujyatd, TO. 
manusyatva, 70. 
mar, 27. 

marana (Skt.), 61. 

mardyal, 142. 

mariyal, 66, 142. 

mar'jdnd (Punj.), 66. 

markata (Skt.), 238. 

mar'nd, 66. 

mar'nd mdr'nd, 258. 

mar'td, 331, 369. 

mar'td kyd na kar'td, 331, 369. 

martya, 9. 

masandd bdtidh'nd, 279. 
maser, 64. 

mashakah (Skt.), 122. 
mashd (Beng.), 122. 
mashdl, 164. 
mashd-mdch! (Beng.), 80. 
masidhdni, 184. 
mass A., 200, 215. 
masti, 177. 
masiiyd, 200. 
masiir, 137. 
mathdni, 16. 

mathe (S.), 344. 
mathuriyd, 67. 
matsara (Skt.), 122. 
mattbd citar'nd (Punj.), 278. 
-matup (Skt.), 70. 
maz’diir (Per.), 123. 
mdchi (Punj.), 60. 
mddhuri, 183. 
mdhur, 109, 221. 
mdh'vdri, 205. 
mdi, 216. 
mdkht, 148, 


mdl, 107, 253. 
mdld kd ek ek ddnd, 172. 
mdl'ddr, 126. 
mdl'goddm, 151. 
mdlik, 181. 
mdl'khdnd, 151. 
mdl mdr'nd, 291. 
mdm (On j.), 39. 
mdmd, 39, 40, 107. 
mdmd kd sasur, 85. 
mdmdsasur, 85. 
mdm'le k! tah, 178. 
mdnas, 146. 
mdn bandnd, 288. 
mdd bdp, 79, 80, 85. 
mdrid, 201. 

mdrigan, 61. 
mdn ghat'nd, 288. 
mdtlg'nd, 130. 

mdrig pan! meii rah'nd, 285. 
mdrtjhd, 168. 

mdri j! mujhe bh! rop cdlliye, 381. 
mdrt ne mujhe rop d!, 381. 

mdri.rop, 381. 

mdrts, 200 
mdrisala (Skt.), 66. 
mdn'vikaran, 83. 
mdr baivh'nd, 361. 
mdr ddld rdm ne chip'kar bdl! 
ko, 396. 

mdr ddl'nd, 361. 

mdr ddrairi kapl! tor artkhiydd, 
326. 

mdre, 350. 
mdr'kin, 188. 
mdr lend, 132. 
mdr'nd, 132, 232, 291, 361. 
mdr'pn, 258. 

mdruri ldg'ld (Mar.), 361, 
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mdr'vdp, 218. 
md$a (Skt.), 164. 
mdshd, 164. 
mdsh'ki, 131. 
mdsik dharma, 180. 
mdsi (Punj.), 64. 
mdsfar, 126. 
mdtd, 181. 
mdtdji d gaid, 212. 
mdtd prasdd, 173. 
mdtd prasdd sharmd (kdnpuri), 
173. 

mdthd tan tan kard (Beng.), 2)7. 
mdtr(Skt.), 216. 
mdtulah (Skt.), 40. 
mdy'kd, 63. 
maidd, 109. 

muddn mdr'nd, 272, 279. 
maild, 129. 

mild, 331, 333, 334, 389. 
maid abh! sote se bhi nahid 
uthd, 369. 

maid ab kyd kanid, 396. 
mud ag'le saptdh d rahd hild, 
365. 

main i.,111,126,217. 
maid d gayd, 259. 
maid dp, 104. 

maid dp'ki djdid bind jdtd to 
nahid, 397. 

maid dp'ki djdid bind nahid 
jdtd, 391. 

maid dp'ki djdid bind to nahid 
jdtd, 397. 

mud dp'ko bhtil jdtid yah kaise 
ho sak'td hai, 380. 
maid baifh'ne nahid pdyd thd, 
362. 

mud bu(htid yd.jdtin, 379. 


maid bhejtidgd, 357. 
mud bhi khd buthd, 400. 
mud bimdr hild so yah kdm 
tumhid kar ijdlo, 336. 
maid bold, 366. 
maid cal'td 388. 
mud caliid, 388. 
maid cdh'td hdd ki jdvid, 378. 
maid cdval khdtd htid, 358. 
maid cor, 381, 389. 
mud dekh'td htid, 358. 
mud gayd, 357. 
maid gdy duh'td hild, 235. 
mud hi yah kdm nahid kar'nd 
cdh'td, 397. 

mud is kdm ko nishcay nahid 
kar sak'td, 343. 
maid jd nahid sak'td, 396. 
mud jdnd cdh'td hild, 361. 
mud jdti hild, 370. 
mudjdiid yd buthd rahiid, 388. 
maid kahdd jd sak'td hild, 345. 
mud kah'td hiid ki vah d rahd 
hal, 378. 

maid kal dill! jdne vdld hiid, 365. 
mud kaise jd sak'td hiid, 391. 
mud keval sadperd nahid hiid 
kintu bhdsd kd kavi bhi hild, 
354. 

mud khd buthd, 361. 
maid khd bhi buthd, 400. 
mud khdtd hiid, 358, 382. 
mud mdrd gayd, 325. 
mud nahid jdn'td ki vah kyod 
nahid dtd, 391. 
maid nahid jd sak'td, 396. 
maid nahid ufh sak'td ki mere 
sir med pird hu, 354. 
mudne jdnd hu (Punj.)-, 256, 
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maid ne kahd, 366. 
mid ne kahd ki yah *hik hi, 
354. 

maid ne kahd thd khdnd khd 
lijiye, 387. 

mid ne khdnd khd (Jild, 259- 
maid ne khdnd khd liyd, 364. 
mid ne khdnd khdyd, 366. 
maid ne khdyd, 366. 
maid ne man med vicdr kiyd, 
212 . 

maid ne pilchd ki turn kiton ho, 
386. 

maid ne rakh diyd, 357. 
maid ne rupayd phcdk diyd, 104. 
maid ne san\'jhd vah mdrkha 
hi, 339. 

maid ne socd ki vah d gdyd hi, 
386. 

maid ne tapasvi ki kanyd ko 
rok'nd cdhd, 361. 
mild ne use lal'cdyd, 357. ( 

maid ne use mdrd to us'ne bhi 
mere Upar prahdr kiyd, 141. 
midne use rupayd diyd, 104. 
midne use sundid, 189. 
midne us'ko bandyd, 188. 
maidne us'ko bdhu se pak'rd, 212. 
maid ne us'ko bdjd se pak'rd, 172. 
maid ne us'ko mantri bandyd, 
188. 

maid ne uth'kar pdchd, 368. 
mad ne yah bhdsan is dr?p se 
nahid sund, 237. 

maid pahudcd anr vah cal pafd, 
379. 

maud parh'nd jdn'td hild, 367. 
mid parh'td htld, 357. 
mid pdni pitd htld, 358. 


maid pddv dhoe bithi htld, 368 . 
mid pdth parh'td htld, 357. 
mid p!td htld, 358. 
mid prdrthand kar'td htld ki vah 
svastha rahe, 387. 
mid shabda sun'td htld, 357. 
mid shddt hokar nahid bi(h'td, 
366. 

mid sukumdri mlth ban jogtl, 
321. 

mid sun sak'td htid, 357. 
mid to d gayd htld parantu vah 
nahid pahudcd, 380. ( 

mid to dp'ki djdid bind nahid 
jdtd, 397. 

mid turn sc kyamd mddgtld, 389. 
mid use dekh'ne jd rahd hdd, 
358. 

mid use kyd sam'jhdtld, 344. 
mid us'se prcm na kartld, 389. 
mid vahdd gayd ki khdnd khd 
dtld, 378. 

mid vahdd kabhi na jdtldgd, 
390. 

mid vahdd khdnd khdne ke liye 
gayd, 378. 

mid vdkya bol'td htld ,357. 
mid yah hi kdm nahid kar'nd 
cdh'td, 397. 

mid yah kdm hi nahid kar'nd 
cdh'td, 397. 

mid yah kdm kar'nd hi nahid 
cdh'td, 397. 

mid yah kdm nahid kar'ne kd, 
365. 

mithun, 183. 
manj, (Per.) 232 ; 253. 
maan, 146,199. 
manna (Skt,), 71,216. 
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main, 128. 

malt, 227. 

medd, 109. 

megh, 16,128. 

meh, 128. 

meh'rdni, 129. 

meh'r!, 141. 

meh'tar, 131. 

mej, 50, 65. 

mejd, 65. 

mej'vej, 90, 257. 

mel, 94,107, 111, 187, 190. 

meld, 68, 109, 190. 

mele meb bahut dd'mi thd, 234. 

mcl-jol, 71. 

mcl-mildp, 258. 

memd, 39. 

mem sdhib, 330. 

meb, 81, 194, 347, 351. 

mebglak, 19. 

mebdhak, 16. 

merd, 109, 203. 

merd dd'mi, 181. 

merd bhdi, 203. 

merd bh! ek betd parh'td thd, 397. 
merd cdbd, 314. 

merd ek be(d bhl parh'td thd, 397. 
merd ek betd parh'td bhi thd, 397. 
merd ghar, 338, 339. 
merd ghar ldhSQr hai, dp'kd ?, 
383. 

merd ghar vdld, 181. 

merd hdl kuch na pilch, 338. 

merd j! lal'cdyd, 357. 

merd kdm piird ho gayd, 152. 

merd ldl, 314. 

merd mitra men bdbh, 172. 

merd na terd, 113. 

merd rupayd ptlrd kar do, 152. 


merd sukh dekh'te tumheii burd 
lag'td hai, 369. 

merd vicdr hai ki vah nahiii dye- 
gd, 391. 

merd vicdr nahlri ki vah dyegd, 
391. 

mere bacce anr bhdi, 383. 
mere bol'ne par, 348. 
mere ghar ko! dye haiti, 337. 
mere goras sadrsh kahuri anat 
na palhan shydm, bihatisi 
kahyo yob catur sakhi bhu 
calan mam dhdm, 323. 
mere hdth mei\ hai ek pustak, 
394. 

mere khdte meb, 11}. 
mere ko, 330. 

mere pahubc'ne par vah cal 
pard, 380. 
mere pds do, 343. 
mere pds hotd to de detd, 357. 
mere prdn, 233. 
mere sdth khel, 194. 
mere yogya koi sevd, 340. 
meriydb pustakdb (Punj.), 256. 
mer! bdteb acchl lag't! haib \( 
nahib, 353. 
men bhi suno, 382. 
mer! ek icchd, 230. 
men icchd, 230. 
mer! kah! nahib sun'td, 369. 
mer! pustakeb, 256. 
met, 165. 
mil, 44. 
milan, 61. 
mildnd, 61,71. 
mildp, 61. 
mildvat, 61. 
mil'nd, 20, 94, 100. 



m 
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ma'nd-jul'nd, 71 . 
mil'vdnd, 71. 
mimiydnd, 140. 
mi?ya (Skt.), 192. 
mithdi, 143, 270. 
mithd! kd pahdf, 313. 
mithd! sithdi, 253. 
mithdi vithdi, 90. 
mithds, 61. 
mith'bold, SO. 
mitthi, 192. 
mitt! kd pidjar, 348. 
mithyddhyavasati (Skt.), 324. 
mitra vah hai jo sukh dukh meri 
sdlh dc, 387. 
miydri 212. 

miydd mi^hd, 184. 
mizdj, 222. 

mi jdtdrt veto (Mar.), 360. 
mind bdjdr, 282. 
min mekh kar'nd, 276. 
mithd, 109,157, 192, 303. 
mithd pdni, 338. 
mithe mithe, 308. 
mithe vacan, 304. 
mi{hi, 260. 
m!?hi bdtert, 313. 
mijhi churi, 133, 178, 260. 
mleccha, 183. 
modaka (Skt.), 126. 
moh, 230. 
mohan, 218. 
mohan'bhog, 222. 
mohi nipat muhi lage vah ten 
katu bdt, 319. 
mohini, 102. 
moh'rd, 168. 
mol lend, 362. 
mom'batu, 85. 


mom ki batti, 85 . 
mom ki ndk, 263. 
mori, 7. 

mor'ni, 64, 68, 175. 
mor'partkhi, 82,176. 
moshd, 36, 236. 
mopar, 50. 
motd, 137, 139. 
motdpd, 61. 

moth, 16, 72. 
mothd, 72. 
motiydbirid, 84. 

moti, 128. 

mot! pirond, 284. 
mrg, 105. 

mrga (Skt.\ 157, 201. 

mruayd, 208. 

mrgdrik, 131. 

mrg'channc k;usc nidhayak car 
rahc halii, 340. 
mrg'rdj, 105, 184. 
mrndla (Skt.), 115. 
mrtyu, 133, 182. 
muchaild, 67. 
muche pheld (Bcng.), 361. 
mudran, 167. 

muharram ki paiddish, 281 
muhdr (L.), 205. 
muhdv'rd, 257. 
muhdrta 188,207, 226. 
mujhe darda hai, 233. 
mujhc haziir (shrimdn, tar'kdr) 
ke darshanort ki Idl'sd thi, 355. 
mujhe jdnd hai, 256. 
mujhe jdne do, 367. 
mujhe kal jdnd hai, 365. 
mujhe khdnd khdnd hai, 347. 
mujhe mar'nd nahirt jo terd 
pakja kaniri, 379. 
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mujhe mar'nd nahid jo tumhdrd mudh nikal dnd, 285. 

pak$a kaiild, 354. mudh pakar'nd, 268. 

mujhe mdldm hal, 256. mudh par basanta phiil'nd, 268. 

mujhe payh'nd did hal, 360. mudh par ldnd, 268. 

mujhi ko mdroge, 346. mudh par thiik'nd, 268. 

mujhi se pilch lete, 345, 346. mudh'pha$, 258. 
mujh ko gdnd dtd hal, 347. mudh pher lend, 264, 276. 

mujh se bafh'kar, 347. murlh pher'nd, 268. 

miijh se shdnta hokar nahid mudh phuldnd, 268. 

bm{hd jdtd, 366. mudh se ldl jhay'nd, 268, 

mujh'se vah kahid sukhi hal, mudh tefhd kar'nd, 264. 


194, 345. 
mukh, 201. 
mukh'candra, 314. 
mukhiyd, 60, 201. 
mukh'mddj'm (Punj.), 85. 
muktd, 128. 
mukli, 226. 
mulam'c!, 65. 
mul'tdnl {hag, 223. 
mutrfan, 208. 
mudd'r!, 144. 
mudh, 267, 268. 
mudh dnd, 290. 
mudh banda kar'nd, 264. 
mudh bhar dnd, 268. 
mudh caldnd, 268. 
mudh ddl'nd, 268. 
mudh dekh'nd, 268. 
mudh'dikhdi, 206. 
mudh kd kafd, 267. 
mudh'kdld, 166. 
mudh kdld hond, 293. 
mudh kdld kar'nd, 268. 
mudh khol'nd, 267. 
mudh ki khdnd, 268. 
mudh mdr'nd, 268. 
mudh mifhd kar'nd, 268. 
mudh moy'nd, 184. 


mudh tdk'nd, 252. 
mudh thak'nd, 267. 
mudh uj'ld hond, 268. 
mudh utar'nd, 268. 
muni, 71. 

munnd, (Punj.) 206 ; 370. 
munm, 370. 
munnl ke bhalyd, 135. 
munni ke kdkd, 180. 
mudshlpal, 178. 
muf'nd, 19, 120. 
muraddd, 42. 
murdd pdnd, 288. 
murdyd, 42. 

murddr sadg (Per.), 178. 
mur'dd sadkh, 178. 
murgd, 186. 
mur'gd, 201. 
musal'mdn, 223. 
muslim'llgl, 222. 
muth'bhey, 140. 
milk pashu, 339. 
mill, 99, 168. 
millya, 199. 
millyahin, 227. 
mildch, 16,175. 
mildch!, 175. 

mildh jitthd kar'nd (Punj.), 268. 
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mtiiUi nil mtldh joj'ni (Punj.), 
268. 

rmlAh suk'pd (Punj.), 268. 
milAh va('nd (Punj.), 268. 
mUrtr'nd, 290. 
mtlrh, 141. 

miirakh'pund (Punj.), 61. 
milrkha, 329. 
mils, 126. 
mdsikdm, 176. 
mtlt'nd, 141. 

miitra punsam karoti (Skt.), 251. 
mydn se bdhar honi, 284. 
myddd kar'nd, 34. 

a 

[hi, 25, 26. 

-nakah (Skt.), 70. 

•nam (Skt.), 70. 

W, 25,26. 

[n], 26, 27. 
n, 25. 

-n, 61,62,63. 

na, 25, 89, 390, 392, 396. 

na acchi hal na burd, 390. 

nadi bah'ti rah'tl hal, 361. 

nadi kt shdkhd, 177, 313. 

nadi ndv sartyog, 275. 

nafar (Per.), 166. 

nafd, (Ar.) 125 ; 146. 

nagad (Per.), 125. 

naganya, 25,227. 

nagar, 227, 333. 

nagar ke bdhar, 351. 

nagar se bdhar, 351. 

nagna, 128. 

nahi dhokar, 233. 

na hindd hal na musal'mdn, 353. 

nahid khar'ddfan, bill maid rival? 


tribhuvan v!r, 304, 
nahlii, 343, 390, 396. 
nahirt to, 172. 
na bond, 284. 

na hone se thojd acchi, 294. 
nai sabhd kl avasthd kyd hogi, 
193. 

nakal mdr'nd, 259. 
nak'cayhd, $ 2 . 
nakel, 63. 

na kevnl rupayc hi diye varan 
vastra bh! din kiye, 353. 
nakhara (Ski.), 233. 
nakhin karoti (Skt.), 251. 
nakktl, 67. 
nakla, 126. 

na koi jd sak'td hiu.. 391. 

nak'fd, 65. 
nak'ti, 85. 
naktd (Skt.), 129. 
na kuttd dekhegd na bhandkegd, 
297. 

nal, (L) 76; 217. 
nalaka (Skt.), 76. 
nald, 76. 
nalin, 210. 
naliyi, 76. 
nail (H., L.), 76. 
nal'kd, 76. 
namak, 270. 

namak mirca mildnd, 271. 
namaskdra (Skt.), 57. 
namratd se, 343. 

na.na, 353. 

naddold, 64. 
nadgd, 128. 
nahgd raaiigd, 90. 
nanhd, 39. 

naqshi, (Ar.) 51 ; (Per.) 216. 
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nar, 232. 

nAk par guasA rah'nA, 266. 

narak, 25, 210. 

nAk par makkhi na baiyh'ne denA, 

nan, 76. 

286. 

nar'medh, 232. 

nAk phay'ne lag'nA, 266. 

nar'sirih, 209. 

nAk'pi, 144. 

nartakah (Skt.), 59. 

nAk rakh'nA, 266. 

nathune, 16. 

nAk sikoy'nA, 266. 

na turn Ate na yah upadrav 

nAk UAci honA, 266. 

khayA hotA, 353. 

nAl, 76. 

navAb, 132,233. 

nAlak, 76. 

navAbi, 101. 

nAlan (Punj), 76. 

navAha (Skt.), 85. 

nAIA, 76. 

navek'li (L.), 66. 

nAlAyak, 133. 

nayan, 199. 

nAlik, 76. 

nayA makAn, 114. 

nAlt, 76. 

nay A parat badal'nA, 254. 

nAl'ki, 76. 

naye naye sukh, 87. 

nAm, 226. 

nazar, 188. 

nAm banAnA, 288. 

nazar lag gal, 188. 

nAm'dhAm, 258. 

-nA, 61,62, 63,65,66,109. 

nAm le lenA, 360. 

nAbha (Skt.), 178. 

nAA, (Punj.) 226 ; 400. 

nAc, 128. 

nAnak, 218. 

nAc'nA, 290. 

nAnak paAth, 172. 

nAdar'shAh!, 282. 

nAnA, 39, 55. 

nAdAn, 390. 

nAnAnipa (Skt.), 55. 

nAg, 178. 

nAAd'neA (Mar.), 61. 

nAgar, 149,173, 227. 

nAAd'vay (Mar.), 61. 

nAg'rl, 149, 227. 

nAm, 39. 

nAg'ri pracAriiii sabhA, 187. 

nAn'kA (Punj.), 63. 

nAhar, 233. 

nAA lag'ijA (Punj.), 285. 

lAi, 131. 

nAA picche mar'nA (Punj.), 285. 

lAk, 108,266. 

nAy, 76. 

lAk chayhAnA, 266. 

nAyA, 76. 

nAk cop kAy'nA, 280. 

nAyt, 76. 

nAk kAy'nA, 266. 

nAr, 76. 

nAk+ktl, 63. 

nAr (nagar), 209. 

nAk meA sut'k pironA, 266. 

nArad bhramai),, 282. 

nAk ra:A ur iJAl'nA, 266. 

nAraAgt (Per.), 126. 

nAkoA cane cab'vAnA, 280. 

nAraAji, 67, 
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ndriyal ki ddkh, 242. 
ndri, 145, 164,214, 333. 
nir'vt deo (Guj.), 360. 
ndsh, 25. 
ndstik, 165, 183. 
ndv med khdk urdnd, 275. 
ndyak, 163. 
ndyaka (Skt.), 163. 
ndyakah (Skt.), 59. 

nain'sukh, 82. 
naivedya lagdnd, 181. 
nankar, 137 ; (Per.), 208. 
nankar bhdt ke yahdd rah'td hai, 
344. 

nankar bold, purohit ji dye hid, 
382. 

nankar kab dyegd, 345. 
nankar ke hdth, 349. 
nankar'shdh!, 223. 
nankar yahdd rah'td hai, 344. 
nanratna, 84. 

nan san cdhe khdkc bill! ha j ko, 
295. 

neh'rd, 135. 
nejd, 25. 
neutd, 228. 
ni-, 52. 
ni (Skt.), 57. 
nibandha, 55, 227. 
nibhui (Beng.), 53. 
nicoy'nd, 25. 
ni(tar, 25, 52. 
nidarshand, 317. 
nidesh, 57. 
nidhayak, 80, 340. 
nidrd, 128,146. 
nigoji, 52. 
nihatthd, 52. 
nihdl, 186. 


nihshvds, 25. 
nikammd, 25, 51,52- 
nikat,. 123. 
nikdl dend, 360. 
nikdl'nd, 25, 291. 
nikdy, 140. 
nikhdt'dravva, 83. 
mkrfta, 25. 
niraagna, 232. 
nindv (beng.), 53. 
nindd, 25, 137. 
nirdhdr, 133. 
nirdld, 133, 140, 210. 
nirdesh, 57. 
nirdhan, 145. 
nirdosa (Skt.), 53. 
nirjana (Skt.), 80. 
nirlajja, 165. 
nirmal, 135. 
nirmama (Skt.), 251. 
nis-(Skt.), 51. 
nishdcar, 137. 
nishdliyo (Guj.), 60. 
nishdn, 240, 253. 
nishcal, 135. 
nishcay, 316, 343. 
nissandeh, 344, 390. 
nissdran, 229. 
nivds, 57. 
niyam, 57. 
niyoga (Skt.), 256. 
niyukta, 53. 
nizdm, 163. 

-ni, 42, 64, 68. 
mcd, 25. 
nice, 344, 350. 
nice ho, 340. 
nihdrikd, 140. 
nijh'nd, 16, 
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n!k! pal phik! lagal bin av'sar k! 
bit; jaise bar'nat yuddha meA 
ras shrAgAr na suhAt, 317. 
nil, 100. 
ml'gAy, SO, 177. 
nil! s! ciyiyA, 341. 
ml'kaAyh, 83, 166. 
mm, 186, 232. 
mm k! tarah kay*vA, 259. 
mAbti nicoy, 283. 
mAd, 25, 128. 
niras ,25. 
mrog, 135. 
nlti, 146. 
non-mirac, 80. 
nrtya, 128. 
nuk'rA, 205. 
nyAy, 146. 
nyol!, 76. 
nyiin, 25. 

o 

[o], 10,11,26. 
o Abe na (Beng.), 256. 
ochA, 16,139. 
ochA honA, 260. 
oh, 355. 

oh A tAA geyA par (epar) caAgA 
nahiA hoiA (Punj.), 354. 
oh merA cAcA lag'dA hiu (Punj.), 
260. 

oh nahiA AyA, hatthoA caAgA 
hoiA (Punj.), 354. 
ojhal, 7 5. 
ojhay, 16. 
ojhA, 162. 

ok, 7. 
okh'li, 16. 

ol, 74. 


486 

olA, 11. 

•olA, 64. 
ol!, 75. 

ollarana (Pkt.), 137. 

•oA ,66,211. 
oAdA, 74. 
oAyh, 11. 
oyan, 75. 

■orA, 64, 66. 
oyA, 75. 
orhar, 74. 
oyh lo, 360. 
oyh'nA, 11, 62, 74. 
orh'n!, 62, 74. 
oyiyA, 67. 
on, 60. 

or, 74, 112, 134, 350. 
os ke mot!, 276. 
os pay’nA, 276. 
os se pyAs bujhAnA, 276. 
ot, 74. 

•otA, 64. 
oyh!, (S.), 60. 
oyhiA (S.), 60. 

P 

[p], 22, 26, 44. 

•p, 41, 61. 
pacar, 22. 
pacAnA, 148. 
paccisi, 62. 
pach'pl (Punj.), 62. 
pad, 150. 

padam karoti (Skt.j, 251. 
padArthi, 127. 
padhAriye, 180. 
pad'vinyAs, 375. 
padya, 228. 
pag'lAmi (Beng.), 69, 
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pag'ri ,22,270. 
pag'fi saAbhil'ni, 270. 
pag'ri uchil'ni, 25), 277. 
pag vatini (Punj.), 277. 
pahar, 128, 167. 
pahif, 64. 
pahip, 64. 
pah dp log, 3)8. 
pahif ki cop, 177, 312. 
pahir nil pakkar lini (Punj.), 
284. 

pah'li, 66, 68. 

pah'le, 188, 2)9, 340, 343. 

pah'le do lat J ke, 395, 400. 

pah'le khi lo, 351. 

pah'lii, 253. 

pah'ri, 167. 

pahuAc, 102, 228. 

pahuAcoge ni cir baje ?, 384. 

pakaf'ni, 22, 145. 

pakini, 22, 148, 237. 

pakki, 22, 102. 240. 

pakki id'mi, 102. 

pakki kigaz, 102. 

pakki makin, 102. 

pakki pini, 102. 

pakki phal, 102. 

pakki raAg, 102. 

pakki bit, 102. 

pakki rasoi, 102. 

paksa ,22, 111, 193, 231 ; (Skt,), 
176. 

pak;i, 2)6. 

pakp ke line ki ijAii, 348. 
pakva, 102, 240. 
pal (Skt.), 251. 
palak, 22, 253. 
palaAg lagini, 285. 
palini, 22. 


palinna (Beng.), 82. 
pallav, 193. 
palli, 193. 
pal'ni, 71. 
pal(an, 50. 
pal'(e, 350. 
paliithi, 205. 

pampa me A havi bhar do, 375. 
pampa se havi bhar do, 375. 
panel!, 221. 

paiidit, 161, 190, 340. 
pandiia (Skt.), 221 ■ 

•pan, 61. 
pad., 185. 
pa lie, 94, 165. 
pailcaguh (Skt.), 251. 
paAca kalyina (Skt.;, 84. 
pan'eakki, 82, 187. 
paAcavap 'Ski.), 85. 
paAciAga (Skt.), 84. 
paAciyat, 163. 

paAc kahi li bill! to bill! In saht, 
295. 

paAc'vap, 210, 235. 
paAijitji, 126. 

pani,lit ji shistri kav'ke prasiddha 
haiA, 370. 
pan'^ubbi, 51. 
paAdh'fo (S.), 64. 
paAgu, 145. 
panili, 67. 
paAjar, 22. 
paAjara (Skt.), 192. 
paAji, 253. 
paAjib, 86, 209. 
paAjibi, 67, 188. 
paAj ish'nin (Punj.), 85. 
paAj'miA (Punj.), 66. 
paAj'viA (Punj.), 66. 
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paAkh, 193. 
paAkhd, 176. 
paAkhd kar'nd, 362. 
paAkti, 203. 
pann d, 22, 148. 
pansdn, 157. 
paAsen, 79. 
paAth, 101, 172. 
papaiyd, 35. 
papihd, 34. 
pap'yl, 42. 
pardv, 22, 199. 
payhd likhd dd'mi, 369. 
payhdnd, 359, 362. 
payh'nd, 103. 
payh'ne lag'nd, 363. 
payh'te rah'nd, 363. 
pay'nd, 7, 290, 361. 
par ,81,104, 112, 194, 348, 353, 
354. 


pare, 381. 
paribhdgag, 227. 
paribhd$A, 227. 
parikara (Skt.), 54. 
parikramd, 22, 53, 143. 
paritidm, 315. 
parindma (Skt.), 54. 
pariniyam, 57. 
pari?ad, 103, 140. 
parivardhan, 57. 
parivdr, 227. 
parikgd, 128. 

parlkjd meA ap'nd sir karogc, 
391. 

par'ld (Punj.), 66. 
par'mdtmd, 83,210. 
par'mdtmd bacdye, 363. 
par'mdtmd jdne, 184. 
par'mdtmd tumheA sukhi rakhe, 
387. 


parakh, 128. ( 

param punya kd puAj yuy' nc bi 
vdld hai, 307. 
parantu, 353. 

parantu yadi vicdr kar dekhd 
jdye, 353. 
parashu (Skt.), 238. 
paras’nd, 22. 
paras' rdm, 103. ( 

parddhln jo jan, nahiA svarga 
narak td hetu; parddhiA jo jan 
nahiA, svarga narak td hetu, 
308. 

pardvartana (Skt.), 53. 
par'cd, 141. 
pared, 168. 
par*cdvd (Punj.), 62. 
par'd, 141. 
par'dd, 50. 


par'meshvar, 80. 
par'meshwar sarvavydpak hai, 

386. 

parna (Skt.), 148,203. 
pamam (Skt.), 157. 
par'sd, 103. 
par'shdd, 143. 
par'siyd, 238. 
par'sd, 103. 
parvat, 203. 
parvata (Skt.), 175. 
parvatdri, 166,283. 
parydyokti, 321. 
pafthavah (Skt.), 238. 
pashto bol'ijd (Punj.), 223. 
pashu, 105. 
pashupati, 83,105. 
pat, 22, 76 ; (Guj.), 214. 
pafal, 76. 
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pa td, 59, 76. 
patds (Punj.), 76. 
patda (Punj.), 76. 
patdvdqo (Guj.), 165. 
pa put, 59, 76. 
patiyd, 76. 
papkan, 35. 
pa^kd, 76. 
pat khol'nd, 252. 
pat'nd, 76. 
patoh'ld (L.), 65. 
patoi (Punj.), 76. 
patoli, 76. 
pat'rd, 76. 
pat-(rdn!), 76. 
pat n, 76. 

pattah (Skt.), 163, 167. 
pattanam (Skt.), 212. 
pattd, 76, 167. 
patthd, 238. 
pa«i ,76,98, 111. 
patti bdddhi, 111. 
patti khd lo, 111. 
patti pafhdi, 111. 
pattd, 76. 
pat'vdri, 163. 
pat, 22, 173. 
pa tan, 231. 
patadgd, 130. 
patadg ki dum, 313. 
patd, 22. 
pati, 22, 105. 
patit, 340. 

pat'jhaf, 80. 
pat'ld, 76. 
pat'lo, 76. 

patni (Skt.), 127 \ 129. 
patra, 76, 100, 150, 163, 173, 
212,216-, (Skt), 203,204. 


patra dg med hi phedk diyd, 397. 
patra dg med phedk hi diyd, 397. 
patra-sampddak, 204. 
patrd, 76. 

patrddga (Skt.), 130. 

patrdvah, 76. 

patrikd, 76. 

patri (Punj.), 76. 

patrotd (Punj.), 76. 

pattal, 76. 

pattar, 76. 

pattard (L.), 76. 

pattd, 22, 76, 150, 203, 216, 370. 

patte, 143. 

palto sdkh rahe haid is liyr kdle 
dikhdi detc haid, 383. 
patthar, 132, 217,332, 343. 
patthar bhi kahid pasij'te haid, 

194, 345. 

patthar rndro, 132. 
patti, 76, 370. 
pattiri, 76. 
pauskara (Skt.), 201. 
pautra (Skt.), 71. 
pavan, 123. 
pavdrti, 183. 
pavitra, 232. 
pavitra gadgd, 339. 
pavitrd, 148. 
pavitri, 148. 

-pd, 61. 
pdd, 150. 
pdda (Skt.), 192. 
pddap, 130. 
pddhd, 126. 
pdd'nd, 129, 220. 
pdgal, 133,226. 

7, pdgal kahid kd, 133. 
pdkhanda, 223. 
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pdkhapij!, 183. 
pil, 16. 

pdlakah (Skt.), 60. 
pdlam'pur, 235. 
pdlis!, 174. 

pdl'nd, 22,63, 71,229. 
pin, 148, 157,203. 
pdnd, 145, 362. 
pddc db, 86. 
pddc hdth, 312. 

pddcod savdrod med hond, 283. 

pddcod udg'liydd gh! med, 271. 

pidc'vdd, 66. 

pdd^lav, 210. 

pdij^ulipi, 84. 

pdndur, 147. 

pdnigrahan, 134. 

pin! pin! (Punj.), 39, 257. 

pdn!, 143, 183, 232, 236. 

pin! bhar'nd, 275. 

pan! dend, 275. 

pan! hond, 275. 

pdn! kd ek lojd, 395. 

pdn! k! caddar, 304, 313. 

pdn! lag'nd, 275. 

pdn! med dg lagdnd, 275. 

pdn! na mddg'nd, 275. 

pdn! par n!v pdl'nd, 275. 

pdn! pdd<je, 221. 

pdn! pher'nd, 275. 

pdn! se cal'ne vdl! cakk!, 82. 

pdn! tof'nd, 291. 

pdn kd pattd, 86. 

pdn'pattd, 86, 179. 

pdn-tamdkhd, 258. 

pddti pddti, 88. 

pddv, 150, 192. 

pddv bhdri, 180. 

pddv bhdr! hond, 284. 


pddv med par lag'nd, 289. 
pddv pap'nd, 277. 
pddv pddv cal'nd, 88. 
pddv so jdnd, 289. 
pdp!, 165. ( 

pdp! manuj bh! bhdj mudh se 
rdm rdm nikdl'te; dekho 
bhayadkar bheyiye bhi dj ddsii 
dhdl'te, 317-18. 
pdp! manu?ya, 394. 
pdp k! ndv, 276. 
pdr, 76. 

pdr, 90. 
pdrd, 232. 
pdrdvdr, 130. 
pdreco (S.), 69. 
pdr kar'nd, 215. 

pdrshva (Skt.), 150, 332, 343. 
pdrtha, 209. 
pdrvat!, 132. 

pds, 22, 90, 150, 332, 343, 349, 
pd§an(Jdh (pdsanddh) (Skt.), 223. 
pds do, 351. 

pdsd par'nd, 285. 
pds ds, 257. 
pdse (Punj.), 332. 
pdshe (Beng.), 332. 
pds h! pds, 89. 
pds pds, 88. 
pit, 76. 
pdtal, 103. 
pdfan, 212. 
pdfh, 128. 

pdfhashdld (Skt.), 124. 
pdfhd, 238. 

pdth'shdld, 124, 168, 190. 
pdt!, 76. 

pdt, 308. 
pdtra, 237. 
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pdtrakah (Skt.), 63. 
pdtratd, 140. 
pdv, 192. 
pdvak, 199. 
pdyd (Per.), 150. 

palAus koti sutdsut tere argha 
cafhdne dte hiurt, 114. 
pain, 72. 
pair, 22, 72, 125. 

palrori tale gbds na ug'ne deni, 
254. 

paisd, 132. 
paise k! cim, 349. 
pann bajd hiu, 258. 
paardnik, 223. 
psariyd, 22. 
pekd (Punj.), 63. 
peAi^vi (Punj.), 221. 
pend (S.), 59. 
per, 76, 130, 146. 
peyd (Guj.), 74. 
per ke nice, 211. 

peshdvar.t'kat, 381. 

pe^ 22, 76, 146, 268. 

petal, 76. 

petd (Punj.), 76. 

pet baridh'nd, 269. 

pet barhdnd, 269. 

pet bhar'nd, 269, 291. 

pet gir'nd, 269. 

petiyd, 76. 

pep, 76. 

pet jal'nd, 269. 

pet kd dhaddhd, 268. 

pet kd hal'kd, 269. 

pet kd kuttd, 268. 

pet kdt'nd, 268. 

pet k! dg, 133, 268, 275. 

pet k! bdt, 269. 


pet ki cop!, 269. 
pet meii ^dl'nd, 269. 
pet med rakh'nd, 269. 
pet pdl'nd, 289. 
pet pdjd kar'nd, 184. 
pet rah'nd, 269. 
petil, 64, 67, 76. 

[ph], 15, 16, 26. 
phaban, 15. 
phadii’iga (Skt.), 31. 
phah'rdnd, 36. 
phakka (Skt.), 31. 
phak uj'ld, 90. 
phal, 15, 231. 
phaldnd, 126. 
phaldrig, 15. 
phan, 15. 
phan, 107. 
phadsdnd, 15. 
phaphold, 77. 
pharak, 43. 
pharak'nd, 15, 77. 
phar'phar.1, 51, 88, 236. 
phar'phardhat, 43. 
phat'phardnd, 34. 
phar, 43. 

pharad (Per.), 165. 
pharah'rd, 15, 42. 
pharartg! (Frank.), 223. 
phar'phar, 43. 
phasak'nd, 15. 
phas'phasd, 36. 
phap 33, 43. 
phafak'nd, 43, 45, 77. 
phafd, 77. 
phafd kap'fd, 133. 
phafd purdnd, 90. 
phat'kan, 77, 229. 
phat'kdr, 35, 45. 
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phat'nd, 15, 36, 71, 72, 77. 
phat'phatind, 42. 
phat'phatiyi, 51,236. 
phatdhi', 144. 
phdrik'nd, 42. 
phdrisd, 62. 
phdrisi, 133. 
phdrit, 77. 
phdrd, 77. 
phif (Jdl'n i,361. 
phdr'nd, IS, 71, 77. 
phdt, 77. 

phdpik, 6, 63, 233. 
phall'nd, 15. 
pheld (Beng.), 361. 
phedk dend, 360, 362. 
pher, 71. 
pherd, 143. 

phere dene (Punj.), 278. 
pher'nd, 71. 
phesa (Pkt.), 137. 
phih (Skt.), 31. 
phir, 331, 344. 
phirarig!, 218. 
phirdnd, 71. 
phiri, 308. 

phir'ki (H. & Punj.), 65. 
phir kyd hud, 344. 
phir'nd, 15, 71,120. 
phir'vdnd, 71. 
phisal'nd, 290. 
phifdnd, 72. 
phit'nd, 72. 
phitd, 50. 

phoki (Rajasthdni), 115. 
pholak (Punj.), 77. 
phold, 77. 
phol'ijd (Punj.) 77. 
pho{d, 15, 77. 


phof ijdl'nd, 361, 362. 
phoy'nd, 59, 71,77, 358. 
phuddi (Punj.), 77. 
phuddil (Punj.), 77. 
phud'ki, 34. 
phuk'ni, 62. 
phuldnd, 77. 
phulel, 86. 
phuliyd, 77. 
phul'jhap, 82. ' 
phul'kd, 77. 
phulla, 77. 
phulli, 77. 

phumphd (Guj.), 34. 
phun'g!, 15. 
phurtkdra (Skt.), 33. 
phupher (Punj.), 64. 
phuph'kdr, 44. 
phupphi, 39. 
phupphu (Skt.), 31. 
phur'nd, 43. 
phur'phurdnd, 43. 
phur't!, 15. 
phus'ldnd, 38, 59, 145. 
phus'ldil, 59. 
phus'phds (Guj.), 37. 
phu{, 76, 107. 
phuteh'rd, 77. 
phut'kar, 76. 
phut'kd, 77. 
phut'kl, 77. 
phut'nd, 72, 77. 
phuttail, 77. 
phvil 77, 144. 
phdl'n i, 15, 77,290. 
phiil phdl cun lo, 87. 
phiil + tel, 86. 
phdl ufhdnd, 278. 
philri, 43, 
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phiidk, i5, 43. 
phdiikdr, 43. 
phtidk'ijl (Punj.), 62. 
philt, 7 6. 
phdp, 77. 

phiit'ni, 71, 72, 77, 358. 
pidktl (S.), 59. 
pichal'pdi, 84. 
pichdrl, 63. 
pich'vdrd, 63. 

pik ki madhumay vai'.sh! boll, 
ndch uthl sun alin! bholl; arun 
sahaj pdyal bar'sdtd, tam par 
mrdu pardg kl roll, 103. 
pildnd, 359. 
pilld, 222. 
pille (Telugu), 222. 
pil'vdnd, 359. 
pindd, 51, 74, 130. 
pinddlu, 51, 74. 
pinddr! (Guj.), 74. 
pindiyd, 74. 
pindl, 51,74. 
pindo (Guj.), 74. 
pindol, 74. 
pin (Punj)., 74. 
pilld. 19, 51, 74. 
piiid'n, 51, 74. 
piligal, 146. 
ptyjar, 20, 192. 
piiij'rd, 19, 192. 
pinnd, 51,74 ; (Punj.), 74. 
pinnl, 51, 74. 
pin'pindnd, 34. 
pipllikd (Skt.), 126. 
pisil, 229. 
pisdn, 61, 142. 
pis'nd, 232. 
pistml, 50. 


pitdrd, 76. 
pitd, 22, 127, 128. 
pitijj, 172. 
pitdjidgaye, 111. 
pitd j! dye, 233. 
pitd j! kahdii haul, 212. 
pitd jl ko mil dilri, 172. 
pitd jl, mdtd jl dp ko khdnc ke 
liye buld rah! haul, 113. 
pitd kd pydr, 348, 
pitd ridma karoti (Skt.), 251. 
pitrkarma, 162. 
piyd bini sdilpini kdl! rdt, 304. 
piy'rl, 229. 
pi, 209, 340. 
pichd, 111. 

plche, 22, 135, 343, 345, 350. 

plche dekhd jdy'gd, 345. 

plche ha(o, 351. 

pldd (Skt.), 94. 

plld, 146. 

p! lend. 360. 

pmas, 144. 

plnd, 22, 145 , 225, 290, 359, 360. 

pil'd, 126, 140,230. 

pi'r (Per.), 94 ; 94, 126, 128. 

pith, 149, 214. 

pith lag'nd, 291. 

pital, 146. 

pltam, 340. 

pltdmbar, 80. 

pleg, 133. 

pokhar, 201. 

porigi, 35. 

pop'ld, 35. 

pop'nl, 35. 

por, 238. 

pora (Skt.), 238. 

posan, 22. 
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posta (Per.), 164. 
po^i, 18,76. 
pot'n, 7 6. 
pot, 22, 72, 106. 
pothl, 137, 143, 164. 

•PP ,61. 

-ppan, 61. 
prabhikar, 83. 
prabhiv, 201. 

prabhuvar yah hi hi kljiye kop 
shinta, 308. 
pradak;ini kar'ni, 181. 
pradesh, 57, 189. 
pradhin, 167. 
pradhin mantri, 135. 
pradhina (Skt.), 55, 167. 
pradhirana (Skt.), 180. 
prahar, 128. 
prahara (Skt.), 167. 
prahir, 201. 
praji, 217. 

prakira (Skt.), 51, 250. 
prakrta, 71, 148. 
praksepa (Skt.), 54. 
pralay'kdrl drshya, 224. 
pran, 22. 
pranay, 146. 
prasid, 102, 207. 
prasira (Skt.), 53. 
pratip! bhoj, 338. 
prathama (Skt.), 68. 
pratidin, 81. 

pratikira (Skt.), 54, 57, 250. 
pratikashah (Skt.), 251. 
pratikiila (Skt.), 53. 
pratifthi, 189. 

prativastUpami (Skt.), 317 318. 
pratiyoga (Skt.), 250. 
pratip, 315. 


prayig, 135,193,209. 
prayig ke am'rtid, 348. 
prayoga (Skt.), 250. 
pricin, 146. 
pridur- (Skt.), 56. 
pridurbhdv, 56. 
prik (Skt.), 56. 
prikira (Skt.), 57. 
prikkathan, 56. 
prikrta (Skt.), 71, 148. 
priktan (Skt.), 56. 
prin chujai prath'mai ripu kal 
raghuniyak siyak rhiit na 
pdye, 324. 
prin'danda, 133. 
prin-pakhenl, 314. 
prin-prati$thi, 181. 
prdn'priye td nikat ted inanda 
det apir; par tere hi virah kl 
tip karat tan chir, 318. 
prin'rahit, 390. 
prin'tyig, 182. 
print, 189. 

prirabdha (Skt.), 170. 
prirthani, 179, 230. 
prirthani kar'ne par vah min 
gayi, 367. 
pritahkil, 55. 
pritah kil ke samay, 384. 
pritar (Skt.), 55. 
prem, 146, 218, 227, 230. 
prema (Skt.), 119. 
preml, 210. 
prem'magna, 81. 
prem vibas manu, kampa pulak 
tanu, nlraj nayan nlr bhare 
piy ke, 307. 
pret, 221. 
priya (Skt.), 340, 
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program, 127. 
pr$tha, 149. 
prfthabhtimi, 254. 
prthu, 122. 

prthv!, 121,122,210,236-, (Skt.), 
129. 

prthvlgadj, 135. 
pud, 39. 

pucchal tdrd, 140. 

puch guch (Punj.), 39. 

pul bdddh'nd, 259, 261,291. 

-puijd (Punj.), 61. 
punar, 55. 
punarjanma, 55. 
punaruktavaddbhds (Skt.), 308. 
purig! phal, 143, 
puni, 308. 

puni phiri rdm nikat so dl, 308. 
pudj, 72,201. 
purd, 76, 215. 
pufiyd, 76, 137. 
pur, 76, 209. 
puras- (Skt.), 56. 
puraskdr, 56, 228. 
puraskdra (Skt.), 57, 126. 
purd- (Skt.), 56. 
purdnd, 146. 
purdnd cadijiil, 273. 
purdtan, 56. 
pur', 187, 333. 
pur'khd, 149. 
purohit, 56. 
puruf, 149, 173, 221. 
pu?kara (Skt.), 129. 
pu;pa, 203; (Skt.), 203. 
pustak, 137, 164. 
pustak kahlri nahiii mil'll, 390. 
pustak pafh'ne ko man kar'td 
hi, 347. 


pustikd, 164. 
pu{, 76. 

putakam (Skt.), 215. 
pup, 76. 
put'kl, 76. 
putdrd, 183. 
put'll, 314. 
put'llghar, 84. 
putra, 71. 

putra thd rdm kd vah bhl, 
395. 

puch lo, 395. 

pdch'te hlud ki vah kann hal, 
387. 

pvij.tn, 228. 
ptijd, 68,215. 
piijhan (Punj.), 229. 
piirich, 215,237, 242. 
pitriji, 72, 201. 
ptlrab, 102, 209. 

ptirab yd pacchim ghar sab'se 
uttam, 295. 
ptlrd, 152, 172. 
pilrd kdm, 172. 
pilre nan, 172. 
pdrva, 350. 

pdrvapaddrtha pradhdna (Skt.), 
79. 

pds mds ghan pare tu$dr, rain 
calai jas khayag k! dhdr, 325. 
pdt, 72. 

piit sapilt kdhe dhan saiicay ; 
pdt kapdt kdhe dhan saricay, 
308. 

pydrd, 67. 
pyart, 67. 

pydrl ne drikhert bhar kar kahd, 
344. 

pyds, 61. 
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[ft 19, 25. 

-yd, 64, 65. 

[r], 19,26,27. 

•r 41. 

[ra], ?. 
rab'p, 20. 
racd, 109. 
rac'nd, 20. 
rag, 253. 
ragay, 20. 

raghunandan, 210. 
raghundth, 210. 
rahay, 20. 
rahjdnd, 216. 
rah jdo, 387. 
rah'nd, 20, 215, 361. 
rah'ne do, 215. 
rah'ni (Punj.), 61. 
rah rah kar, 216. 
rahti (S.), 59. 
raj, 172. 
rajasvald, 172. 
rajd!, 174. 
rajodarshan, 172. 
rajovati, 172. 
rakh deni, 360. 
rakh'nd, 360. 
rakh'vdll, 68. 
rak^L, 20. 

rak$d bandhan, 165. 
rakta, 19. 
raid, 20. 
rambhdnd, 140. 
ran cayh'nd, 272. 
rai)d'> 166, 225. 
ran pay'nd, 290. 
ran (Punj.), 141. 
radtfdpd, 61. 


4 * 

raii<ji, 120, 166, 183. 
radg, 19. 
rarlga (Skt.), 86. 
rartgabhdmi (Skt.), 86. 
raiig miy sd gayd hm, 341. 
rarig'rdy, 50. 
radjak cdy'nd, 272. 
radk, 20. 

ran kan (Punj.), 39. 
ras, 20, 63, 168, 231. 
rasamay! prthvi (Skt.), 122. 
rasd (Skt.), 86. 
rasdtala (Skt.), 86. 
rasdyan, 167. 
ras'bhar!, 107. 
ras'gulld, 82. 

ras'nd, 20, 62, 231. 
rasol-ghar, 81. 
ray'nd, 59. 
rayyd, 59. 
rati, 225. 
ratna, 20. 
ratndkar, 130. 
ratoki (L.), 63. 
ratti, 163. 

-rd, 42, 64, 66. 

rddhd, 218. 

rd K , 19. 

rdghav, 210. 

rdh kdy'nd, 253. 

rdh lend, 253. 

rdhu, 20, 283. 

rdl kd pahdy bandnd, 295. 

rdjadiita (Skt.), 84. 

rdjaputra (Skt.), 84. 

rdjaputrdndm (deshah) (Skt.), 

tdjd, 20, 125, 392 ; (Skt.), 208. 

rdjd kd raukuy pdte hi', 349. 

rdjd ke adhin, 350. 
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to 

riji ke muku( pAte hi, 349. 
rAjA ke sAm'ne, 351. 
rAjA ko ap'nAkar chofnA nah!d 
cAhiye, 114. 

rAjA ko mare do var$a bit gaye, 

368. 

rAjA ne brAhman ko Age se liyA, 
330. 

rAjA ne brAhman ko AyA dekhA, 

369. 

rAjA ne da rid rod ko vastra diye, 
398. 

rAjA ne dekhA to brAhman AyA 
hud hai, 369. 

rAjA ne vastra daridrod kodiye, 
398. 

rAj'ghAt par pul baddhat jahad 
kulm k! dheri; Aj gaye kal de- 
khi kai Ajahid lan(e pheri, 319. 
rAj'hads, 81. 
rAj kar'nA, 215. 
rij'kudvar, 204. 
rAj'mahal, 85, 212. 
rAj'mArga, 85. 
rdj'purus, 87. 
rAj'pilt, 243. 
rAj'pdtAnA, 63. 
rAkesh, 210. 
rAkh, 20, 141. 

rAkhan or rAkho meli kapdr med 
htdg na hot sugandha, 303, 
319. 

rAk?as, 137. 
rim, 204,218, 262. 
rAmAyap kah't! hai, 235. 
rim anr lakpnan, 352. 
rAm'cand to,,.374. 
rAm'candra ne sitA ko van med 
bhej diyA, 374. 


rAm hi A gaye, 345, 346. 
rim jAne vAlA thA, 332. 
rAm'kahAm, 81,243. 
rAm kA ghar, 172, 348. 
rAm kA klesh, 230. 
rAm kA putra thA vah bhl, 395. 
rAm ke dvArA, 350. 
rAm ko, 393. 

rAm ko krodh A gayA, 347. 
rAm ko us'ne ghap di, 393. 
rAm Hkh sak'tA hai anr kr$pa 
nahid, 383. 
rAm'nAih, 135. 

rAm'nAth dill! kc rah'ne vAle the, 
335. 

rAm ne AjdiA mAni, 204. 
rAm ne bAl! ko chip'kar mAr dAlA, 
396. 

rAm ne chip'kar bAl! ko mAr dAlA, 
396, 

rAm ne mohan ko batA diyA ki 
turn lei ho, 386. 

ram ne mujh'se kahA or ptlchA, 
347. 

rAm ne pitA ki AjdiA mAni, 204. 

rAm'pur kA kot'vAl, 348. 

rAm'radg!, 183. 

rAm rAm, 88,308, 356. 

rAm rAm h! haid, 315. 

rAm rAm ke samAn haid, 315. 

rAra'rAj, (Punj.) 85 ; (H.) 87. 

rAm rAjya, 282. 

rAm rop nah!d khAtA, 391. 

rim se p!(A gayA, 188. 

rAm-se putra, 347. 

rim se ptichA, 347. 

rAm u(hA, 357. 

rAmd, 102. 

rAm vahAd se A gayA, 213. 
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rdm yd (vd, ath'vd) shydm, 353. 
rdd^, 20,120. 
rdnigadj, 135. 

rdm mar jdti hal, to rdjd anr vivdh 
kar letd hal, 365. 
rdm ne saheliyod ko buldyd, 
366. 
rdf, 19. 

rdr, 20. 

rds, 107. 
rdsd, 20. 

rdshd (Punj.), 36,236. 
rdstd chof do, 390. 
rdstd chop, 390. 
rdstd pakaf'nd, 253. 

rdt, 20, 134. 
rdt bhar, 339. 

rdt kd khdnd, 253. 
rdt ke das baje, 258. 
rdt ko, 257, 346. 

rdt ko candh'ri ne jaggti ko chure 
se mdr {Idld, 398. 
rdut, 84. 

rdvap k! send, 282. 
rdy, 107, 127. 
rdy sdhab, 174, 223. 
red (Vedic), 20, 109. 
rediyo, 50. 
rekhd (Skt.), 151. 
rel, 187,205. 
reld, 20. 
rel'gdn, 79. 
rel ki paf'ri, 258. 
rel (par cal'ne vdli) gdp, 79. 
redd, 20. 
redg'td, 42. 
red red, 33. 
re re rdvan, 308. 
reshd, 144. 


ret, 217. 
retl, 62, 164. 
rij-ak'nd (Punj,), 34. 
rishteddr, 68. 
rivdj, 124. 

-rl, 68 . 

rich, 20,202. 
nch'nl, 64. 
n(hd, 20. 
nti, 124. 
rk?a (Skt.), 202. 
rods, 61. 

ro baith'nd, 362. 
rogi, 126. 

rogi acchd hal, 149. 

rohita (Skt.), 200. 

rohii, 200. 

roj marrd, 257. 

rokapbahi, 81. 

rok'nd, 134, 359. 

rok'ne vdle turn kann ho, 336. 

roko mat jdne do, 113. 

romikd (Skt.)„ 167. 

rond, 66, 331. 

rodg'td, 64. 

rord, 20, 35, 125, 131. 

rop, 18, 270. 

rop kar'nd, 215. 

rop khdnd, 233. 

rop ki khdk jhdj'nd, 272. 

rofi-pdni, 257. 

rop vo^i, 39,258. 

rote rote so gayd, 344. 

ro ujh'nd, 362. 

rozd, 128. 

rozd khol'nd, 291. 

ruap lagio (S.), 361. 

rudrdkfa, 176. 

rukdvat, 145. 
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ukivat (Jil'ni, 1)4. 

•ukh (Punj.), 1)0. 
ruk'ni, 359. 
rudtf, 77. 
rudd'mudd, 19. 
rupayi, 1)2,216. 
rupayi paisi, 259. 
ni (Per.), 24). 
all, 167. 
nil ki gali, 262 
rdkhi, 145. 
nik;a, 1)0. 
nimil, 24). 
nlrnili, 24). 
riimi, 218. 
nidg'ti, 20. 
nidkhar, 20. 
nlpah'ri, 67. 

nip sudhipin se na nek'hil hui 
hS kam, pratyut hui hai tivra 
kaisi yah pyis hai, )19-)20. 
nip'viiii, 8). 

M. 21 . 

[s']= 5 , 26. 

W ,26,27. 

-s, 41. 
s-, 5), 56. 

[sa], 9. 
sab, 3)9. 
sabab, 151. 

sab ap'ne ghar gaye, 351. 
sabh 6,187,2)5. 
sabha hone ji rahi hai, 111. 
sabhi ko ji rahi hiid, 235. 
sabhipati, 105. 
sab kah'te haid, 3)9. 
sab ki sab, 89,349, 


sab ke sab, 349. 

sab koi ap'ni bapii cih'te haid, 
3)7. 

sab kuch, 81, 337. 
sab log, 339. 
sab se acchi, 188. 
sab se mel rakho, 347. 
sabzi, 214, 228. 
sac, 21, 128,343, 381. 
sacci id'mi, 211. 
saccd jiye roti iye, jhdthi jiye 
hads'ti iye, 296. 
sacce, 239, 3)9. 
sacce manu?ya, 3)9. 
sacce sadi ghi{e med rah'te haid, 
2)9. 

sacet, 53. 
sac kaho, 343. 

$adyantra, 167. 
sadi, 21. 

sadi suhigan, 120,224. 

sadhar, 174. 

sad'ri, 144. 

safed bil, 2)1. 

safedi, 228. 

sagal, 21 

sagi, 21, 130. 

sagii, 130. 

sah-, 56. 

sahal, 150. 

sahiy'ti, 177. 

sah'dharmacirim, 181. 

saheliyid rini se bulii gaid, 366. 

sah'paliyan, 57. 

sah'pi(hi, 56. 

sah'vis, 179, 18). 

tijini,,21,61. 

tajivat, 61. 

saj'ri (L.), 66. 
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sak'nd, 21,361, 362. 
sakor'nd, 21. 
sakhd, 21. 
salem'pur, 233. 
sal'haj, 370. 
sallo, 37. 
sal'vdr, 50. 
samajh'te, 400. 
aamasyd, 133. 
samay, 134. 

samayd karoti (Skt.), 251. 
samay ke anurtip, 350. 
samay ke piirva, 350. 
samdcdr patra, 204, 212. 
samdgama (Skt.), 53. 
samdj, 187. 
samdj'vdd, 83. 
samdn, 350. 
samdpta, 152. 
samdpta kar'nd, 362. 
samds, 174. 

samdsokti (Skt.), 323, 324. 
sambandhi, 68,149. 
sambhog, 183, 225. 
sam'dhi, 149. 
samiti, 140. 
samip, 123. 
sam'jhd deni, 362. 
sam'jhdnd, 145, 359, 362. 
sam'jhdne par bht, 348. 
sammdn, 189. 
sammelan, 103, 187. 
samosd, 50. 
sampddak, 204. 
sampraddy, 191. 
samudra, 130, 190. 
samudra ke kindre par bahut se 
sthdnod me A namak ke kdr' 
khdne hid, namak sarpudra 


se nikal'td hi nd, to samudra 
ke kindre par kdr'khdne hid. 
bahut se sthinoA med ise 
kdr'khdne hid, 383. 
samudra k{ tarah gambhlr, 259. 
samup'desh, 57. 
samvat, 187. 

?ad$, 149. 

sandeh, 316. 

sandeha (Skt.), 54. 

sandesh, 57. 

sandhi, 55, 207. 

sandhyd, 128, 204. 

sanddk'cd, 65. 

sadg, 21, 349. 

sadgam, 229. 

sadgathan, 75. 

sadgh, 21. 

sadgit, 21. 

sadgrdm, 21. 

samcard, 166. 

samcar dnd, 276. 

sadkaf-mocan, 181. 

sadkirtan, 207. 

sankoc, 21. 

sankul, 21. 

sadperd, 60. 

sadpold, 64. 

sadsarga, 225. 

sadsdr, 145. 

sadsdr sdgar, 313. 

sadskaran, 169,203. 

sadskaraija (Skt.), 203. 

sadskdr, 169, 203; (Punj.), 208. 

sadskdra (Skt.), 208,250. 

sadskrt, 340. 

sautard, 50; (Port,), 126. 

santdna (Skt.), 55. 

sadvds, 57, . 



saiiyoga (Skt.), 250. 
saAyojak, 352. 
saparivAr, 56. 
sapAt, 53. 
saphed, 139. 
sapta, 106. 
saptAh, 83,150. 
saptAha (Skt.), 85. 
sapiit, 53. 
sayak, 21, 63. 
sayak banAnA, 259. 
sayak ke kinAre kinAre, 88 . 
sayak side rahi hai, 367. 
sayiyal, 66. 
say'nA, 177, 290. 
sarak'nA, 21, 63. 
sar'dAr, 224. 

Har'd}, 61,123. 
sankhA, 350. 
sar'kAr, 143,238, 332. 
sar'kAr!, 67. 

sar'kAr to pah'le hi zahin the, 335. 
sarojini ko bulA lo, 375. 
sarpa, 126,199,236 ; (Skt.), 129. 
sarpitti, 175. 
sarvagrAs, 166, 283. 
sarvapadArtha pradhAna (Skt.), 
79. 

sarveshvar, 83. 
sasA, 125. 
sasur, 162, 217. 
sasurAl, 314. 
sayar'payar, 44,131. 
satAsaf, 43. 
sa{hik (Beng.), 53. 
sat(Punj.), 106. 
sati sitA, 338. 
satkAra (Skt.), 57. 
l*ttA, 21. 


sattAnAsh, 171. 
sattva, 106. 
satya, 9,128. 
satyavrat, 87. 
satyAgrah, 165. 
satyAnAs, 171. 
saubhAgya (Skt.), 150, 227. 
sauhArda (Skt.), 71. 
savArl, 186, 228. 
savAn kA UAt, 349. 
savere, 80, 378. 

savere ham log bAhar gaye, 378. 

sayAnA, 169. 

sA, 312, 341, 342. 

sAdhu, 103, 131,229. 

sAf kar'nA, 215. 

sAf sAf, 88. 

sAg, 201. 

sAgar, 190. 

sAg patte anr anya padArtha, 82. 

sAg-pAt, 82. 

sAh (Punj.), 226. 

sAhab, 212. 

sAhitya, 204. 

sAhdkAr, 126. 

sA’it (Ar.), 107. 

sAksAtkAra (Skt.), 57. 

sAlam (Per.), 107. 

sAlam misrl, 107. 

sAlan, 128. 

sAlA, 113,370. 

sAlA banda hal, 113. 

sAlAnA, 68. 

sAlib misrl (Per.), 107. 
sAli, 370. 
sAld, 72,208. 
sAmagri, 204, 227. 
sAmarthya, 140. 
sAm'ne, 68, 90, 350, 
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sdm'ne do, 351. 
sdmrdjyavdd, 223. 
sdilci, 235. 
sdAiJ, 19, 149, 176. 
sddjh, 128. 
sddkar, 21. 

sdti kariyd (Beng.), 34. 

sdd kar'kc jdnd, 34. 

sddp ,21, 126. 

sdiip ke samdn knir, 259. 

sdjhesit!, 167. 

sdfhe tin baje hid, 258. 

sdp, 72. 

sdr (Oriya), 361. 

sdrd, 194. 

sdrd shahar kah'td hal, 234. 

sdre, 194. 
sdrikd (Skt.), 126. 

sdr! rdt kdm kar'td rahd, 251. 
sdth, 349. 
sdthi, 21. 

sdt pdAc kar'nd, 261. 
sdt samundar pdr, 275. 
sdvan, 214. 
sdyat, 107. 
sdyd, 7. 
sdz, 168. 

sdzidan (Per.), 168. 
sSk'toA, 66. 
sactbhdgyavati, 120. 

SBQ ek, 342. 
sanh'rd (Punj.), 217. 
saa pacds, 257. 
saQid (Punj.), 66. 

se, 81,89, 188, 194, 211, 347, 349, 
351. 

-se, 347 • 

tend, 106. 

tend ke patya, 111, 


seiidiir, 179,200. 
seddiir bajhdnd, 179. 

-eAduriyd, 200. 
seikhiri, 200. 
serd, 72. 
ser bhar, 339. 
seni, 72. 

sevd-sushni$d, 258. 
seth, 126, 170, 218. 
sethdni, 63. 

[sh], 21. 

shabdam karoti (Skt.), 251. 
shabdrthavicdr, 83. 
shab'nam, 175. 
shab'n ke ber, 282. 
shagdphd, 237. 
shahad ki tarah mi^hd, 259. 
shahar jdo, 211. 
shaiva (Skt.), 71. 
shakkar, 141. 
shakkar'kandi, 82. 
shakti, 4,228. 
shakti ke bdhar, 351. 
shakun, 226. 
shakuna (Skt.), 50, 243. 
shadkardcdryd, 218. 
shaAkh bajdnd, 284. 
shaAk'rd, 65. 
shardb, 151,183. 
shardn varjati, 251. 
shar'bat, 151,183. 
sharir'shdstra, 83. 
shanr'tydg, 182. 
sharkaid, 42. 
sharma, 51. 
sharanld, 51. 
shash'dhar, 131. 
shastrop'cdr, 83. 

sha)h sudh'rahid satsangati pdi, 
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pdras pares! kudhdtu suhdi, 318. 
•shatr (Skt.), 70. 

sbatru bardbar bafh'td cald i 
rahd hai, 340. 
shdbdsh, 32,131. 
shddi, 208. 
sbdh'puriyd, 67. 
shdh'puri, 67. 
shdka (Skt.), 201. 
shdkhi, 130, 
shdl, 72. 

shdm ko, 346-347. 
shdnta dhir gambhir hau\ turn 
sam rdm sujdn, 316. 
shdnti-sudhd, 178. 
shdstra, 167. 
shdstr!, 60. 
sbdyad (Per.), 107. 
shdyad vah kar le, 388. 
shaac, 132,141,179,182, 183,224. 
shanc kar'nd, 129t 
shekh eilli ,218, 283. 
sher (Per.), 125 ; 137. 
sher hond, 293. 
sher ke kdn katar'nd, 273. 
sher padjd, 176. 
shikdr (Per.), 208. 
shikdri (Per.), 208. 
shilqd, 189. 
shildpaRa, 232. 
shir, 199. 

shishu ki bhdriti saral, 259. 
shiv, 135, HO. 
shivdld, 217. » 

shiv'bdt>> 131. 
shighra, (Skt.) 126; 208. 
shil'td, 148. 
shldh (L.), 137. 
shishd, 32, 102, 111, 164,239. 


shishekd gilds, 111. 
shishe ke ek bare kafore se mom'- 
batt! ko dhddk do, thopder ke 
bdd dekhoge ki batt! bujh gal, 
386. 

shit, 123. 
shital, 148. 
shitala (Skt.), 66. 
shit'ld vdhan, 130, 185. 
shle^, 114. 
shok, 140, 146. 
shold, 238. 
shor, 139. 
shor gul, 90. 
shraddhd, 146. 
shraddhd sc, 347. 
shravana (Skt.), 61. 
shrdddha, 162, 207. 
shrdddha bar's!, 204. 
shrdddha kar'nd, 284. 
shreftha, 170, 224. 
shr!, 185, 224. 
shngaijcsh kar'nd, 279. 
shrimati, 181. 
shrundn, 171, 180, 224, 332. 
shriyut, 171,185. 
shukla j! kahdri haiii, 193. 
shukravdr, 128. 
shdl, 190, 313. 
shvashure (Skt.), 162,217. 
shydm, 353. 
shydm sundar, 212. 
sikandar, 107. 
sikhdnd, 362. 
sikhd ihdhi (Punj.), 282. 
sikh padth, 172. 
nkkhdshdhi, 208. 
sikord, 169. . 

nidi, 229. 
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sildnd, 359. 
silipaf, 232. 
sil'vdnd, 359. 
simar'nd (Punj.), 62. 
siAdh, 209. 
sindha, 211. 
sindhdl (S.), 67. 
sindhu, 211. 
siiiha, (Skt.) 125 \ 137. 
siAhal, 135. 

sipdhi vahAA kyd jA rahd hai, 337. 

sir, 72, 203, 239,269,332. 

sir A, 231. 

sirdl, 67. 

sirdnd, 231. 

sirAAdd (L.), 64. 

sir AAkhoA par, 253. 

nr AAkhoA par honA, 269. 

sir cayhAnA, 269. 

sir'hAnA, 64. 

sir hildnd, 264. 

sir kA bojhA, 269. 

sir kAt'nA, 269. 

sir ke bal, 349. 

sir ke senukhA dnv har lejAy, 
326. 

sir khAnA, 261, 269. 

sir khapAnA, 269. 

sir lend, 260. 

sir milAr'nA, 279. 

sir nivdnd, 269. 

sirohi, 102,235. 

sir par And, 269. 

sir par pafnA, 269. 

sir par rdmdl bAAdho, 243. 

sir piji, 203. 

sir'sapt (Punj.), 84. 

sir'saryd (Punj.), 258. 

sir se pAni guzar'nd, 269. 


sir svAh pdi>( (Punj.), 280. 
sir toy'nA, 269. 
sir ukb'li meA dend, 269. 
sir utdr'nd, 269. 
sir uthdnd, 269. 
sisak'nd, 7, 41. 
sit'nd (Punj.), 108. 
sittd (Punj.), 108. 
sitdrA camak'nd, 276. 
sitdr-e-hinda, 210. 
sitdr ke kdn, 312. 
si'dhd, 171, 182, 225. 
sidhd sddd, 133,179. 
sidh bAAdh'nd, 261. 
sind, 144, 359. 
siAg samdnd, 273. 
sir, 238. 

sitd ke bhayyd, 180. 
skandha, 175. 
sku-, 73. 
skill meA, 348. 
smaran, 316. 
sneh, 146. 
so, 334, 355. 
soc'nd, 313, 314. 
sohan, 218. 

sohan AAkh se kdnd hii, 212. 
so, kyd bud, 336. 
sold, 238. 
som'vdr, 128. 

son A, 106,112,128, 137, 333,359. 
sond jdg'nd, 112. 
sone ke gah'ne, 348. 
sone pareohdge kd kdm, 279. 
sone vdld sab kucb kho detd hai 
378. 

son'makkhi, 177. 

sotd, 141. 

sote, 369. 
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sole hue lafke ne lit min, 394. 
sote mert bol'ti rah'ti hiu, 239. 
jo to, 335. 

so (to) mujhe jini hi pafegi, 355. 
steshan (Eng.), 166. 
stabdha (Skt.), 150. 
sthi (Skt.), 57. 
sthili, 216. 

sthin, 73, 149, 209, 229. 
sthina (Skt.), 16S. 
sthipani (Skt.), 40. 
sthir, 135. 
stoka (Skt.), 66. 
striyort meii padmim, 348. 
str! ,94, 141,212. 
str! jit! hu! bol!, 369. 
str! ne sam'jhi ki ve ij derige, 
parantu sdhab ne patra tak na 
likhd. vah dev! ghab'rd!—kare 
to kyi kare ?, 212. 
str! puru$, 256. 
su-, 53. 

suar, 176,220, 314, 322. 
subah savere, 90. 

Sudani, 53. 
sudhar'ni, 359. 
sudhir'ni, 359. 
sughay, 53. 
luggi, 137. 
sugnv, 236. 
suhig, 150, 227. 
suhrd, 71. 
su! ki ddkh, 242. 
sukhabar, 53. 
sukh-dukh, 258. 
sukht, 120. 
sulabha (Skt.), 150. 
sulajh'ni, 16. 
sulind, 359. 


sultin'pur, 135. 

sul'vini, 359. 

suman, 210. 

sun, 27. 

sunah'rd, 66. 

sunini, 134. 

sunir, 60, 68. 

sunirin, 63. 

sundar, 139. 

sundarl, 340. 

sun'ni, 237. 

sun'ni cdh'nd, 363. 

sun'ne mcd Ayi hai, 367. 

sun pav'nd, 361. 

sun'te haul ki dj a jAyedge, 381. 

supdri, 142, 143. 

sur, 106. 

surd, 183. 

surklu, 168,200. 

surxa (Per.), 200. 

su; de (Punj.), 360. 

sut, 114. 

sutd, 114. 

suvarija, 106, 333. 

sdar, 133. 

sil! k! ndk, 303. 

sdjh pay’nd, 361. 

siikhd, 137, 145. 

sdkhe dhdnod pdn! paj'nd, 274. 

stikh gayd, 235. 

sdk$ma, 139. 

sill, 177, 231. 

silm, 145. 
sdnd, 146. 
sdiid, 19. 
sddsdd, 33. 

sdp bole to bole chal'n! kyi bole 
jis med hazdr chcd, 295. 
sdraj, 128. 
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silraj'mukhi, 51, 175,176. 
silr'dds, 179,215. 
sdrya, 128 ; (Skt.), 129. 
sUryapriyd, 132. 
svlryatanayA (Skt.), 84. 
sdt kdt'te anr us se kap'rA bun'te 
h3ii, 367. 
sdtrapAt, 167. 
svabhAv, 201. 
svaccha, 135. 
svapna, (Skt.) 106; 146. 
svapna ke samAn mithyd, 259. 
svarga, 136, 210. 
svarga-narak, 257,258. 
svargaprApta, 81. 
svargavAs, 133, 158, 179, 182. 
svarlok, 136. 
svarna, 128. 
svastha, 135. 
svayam, 55. 
svayamvara (Skt.), 55. 
svdm!, 131. 
svikAra (Skt.), 57. 
svlkAr kar'nd, 126. 
svikrt, 126. 
sydhi, 173,216. 

sydtjap (Punj.), 61. ( 

syAnA kanvA dAm med nahid 
phads'td, 297. 

\ 

W, 18, 20, 25, 26. 
tag'rd, 18. 

■tah (Skt.), 10. 
pth'lud, 64. 
tak, 41. 
takd, 18,164. 
takdsdjavdb, 18,262,281. 
fakd sd mudh lekar, 281. 


(ak bdddh'nd, 291. 

take cdl (Punj.), 281. 

fake kd sab khel hai, 379. 

takkar, 41,140. 

takkar khdnd, 262, 287. 

takor, 193. 

takor'nd, 193. 

tak'rdnd, 35. 

tak'takiyd ldl, 237. 

tam'tam, 35. 

tantd, 18. 

tadg'p, 64, 130. 

tadka, tadkakah (Skt.), 164. 

tadkdra (Skt.), 33. 

tan'tan, 42. 

tadfd, 18. 

tap, 109. 

tap'kd, 18. 

tarrd, 18. 

tasak, 18. 

tas'tas (Beng.), 33. 

tatdr (Guj.), 37. 

taph'n, 35. 

tat-tat (Pkt.), 7. 

tatti, 18, 101,141, 165, 183, 224. 
tatp kar'nd, 129. 
tattd, 7, 18,36. 
taftd pdr hond, 213. 

-td, 42,64. 

tdkdn de (Mar.), 360. 
tdml, 222. 
tdnd (Beng.), 104. 
tdddd, 202. 

tddg tale se nikal'nd, 277. 

fddg toy'nd, 286. 

tddk'nd, 144. 

tddfhd, 18. 

tdp ,42. 

tdpii, 18. 



tApd kA ul'tA jhil hZ, 104, 340. 
iM, 18. 

ulat'nA, 278. 
tekuyi (Beng.), 59. 
tedtj 18. 

(erhl, 18,146. 
terhi, 260. 

tefhi khir, 133, 260, 262, 271. 

[th 126. 
thag, 13. 
thag'mdri, 188. 
thak'fhak, 33. 
thak'thakAnA, 131. 

(hak'thakiyi, 37. 
thapdA lohA garma lohe ko kAt'tA 
hS, 297. 
thandii, 61. 

thand e thande (mSOsam meri), 
340. 

thaijdi Ag, 330. 
thagdi gAr'mi, 262. 
thandi mir, 262. 
thanak, 131. 
thaAdak, 65. 
thart^A, 148, 150. 
thaAdhA, 67. 
thaAdhi, 67. 
than jAnA, 261. 
thafhak, 44. 
thafhak'nA, 14, 44. 
thathAnA, 44. 

(hath'ri, 13. 

(hat'nA, 13. 

(hatthA, 13, 40. 
thAkur, 104, 131. 

(hAkur dAdA (Beng.), 81. 
thAli, 13. 
thAAthAA, 33. 

^hAjA, 148. 
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thanr thanr, 308. 
thedhd (Punj.), 35. 
thekA, 13. 
ihelA, 62. 
thel'nA, 140. 
theA theA, 33. 
thes, 13. 

thethu (Guj.), 37. 
thikAnA kar'nA, 215. 
thikAne lagAnA, 251. 
thikAne lag’nA, 291. 

(hiAg'nA, 13. 

thik, 172, 344. 

thik'rA, 13. 

thik thik, 88. 

thik to hai, 355. 

thokar, 140, 193, 290. 

thokar khAnA, 288. 

thoji pakaf'nA, 277. 

thoth, 37. 

thudd'i 13. 

thuk'rAnA, 290. 

thdAgA mAr'nA (Punj.), 252. 

thdAth, 13. 

tibbA, 18. 

pddA, 18, 40. 

tiddi, 35. 

tikat, 215. 

tikAd, 66. 

tikuli, 144. 

tiridi. 18. 

p^ibhah (Skt.), 40. 
t l (Eng.), 125. 
t! bi, 185. 
pkA ,'18,206. 
ttkA bhej'nA, 277. 
tin, 239. 
tip, 100. 

{is, 38. 
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toh lend, 134. 
toll, IS, 139. 
fond, 18. 

fond-pdkhd (Beng.), 82. 
topi vdld, 60, 184. 
totd, 18. 

-tru (S.), 69. 
tuk'fd, 18, 64. 
tuk'fd mdAg'nd, 286. 
tun^d, 18. 
pidtdri, 33. 

pit'nd, 18, 71, 291, 358. 


[t 123,24, 26. 

•t, 41, 61. 

[« 1,9. 

-ta (Skt.), 70. 
tab, 345. 
tado (Pkt.), 355. 
tag'll, 24. 
tah, 348. 

tah'sli (Per.), 163, 186. 
tah'sll'ddr, 163. 

tak, 104. 
takhtd, 32. 
tak'ld, 24, 72. 

tal, 101,106. 
tald (Punj.), 101. 
taldmali, 44. 
taldvat (Ar.), 128. 

tale, (Skt.) 332, 343 ; 350. 
tal'vd khuj'ldnd, 281. 
tal'vdr ke ghdt utdr'nd, 272. 
tal'vdroA k! chdiih mcA, 272. 
tal've cdf'nd, 280. 
tal'voA se dAkheA mal'nd, 280. 
-tama (Skt.), 211. 
ttunak, 24. 


MS 

tamdAcd, 45. 
tamdshd, 231. 
tambdkd, 142. 
tam'cor, 186. 
tan, 24. 
land, 106. 

-tand, 68. 
tandv, 227. 
tandra (Skt.), 202. 
taiig, 253. 
taiig hdl, 260, 262. 
tanita (Skt.), 106. 
tan'nd, 24. 
tantu, 24. 
tanu, 106. 

tao (ApabhraAsha), 355. 
tap'nd, 24. 
taf, 33, 41. 

-taf (Punj.), 69. 
tarak bharak, 68. 
tarap, 41. 

•tara (Skt.), 211. 
taraf (Per.), 134, 332. 
taraAg, 24. 
taras'nd, 7. 
tardjd ho jdnd, 279. 
tare.(Beng.), 332. 
tarjanl, 204. 
tarka (Skt.), 150. 
tar'kdn, 128. 
tar'nd, 24. 
tarpa (Skt.), 109. 
tash'nf le jdiye, 180, 322. 
tash'rif rakhie, 143. 
tasia (Pkt.), 137. 
tat (Skt.), 334. 
tatah (Skt.), 355. 
tatpuruja (Skt.), 79. 
tfitrabhavat (Skt.), 335, 





INDEX 


tattd (Punj.), 131. 
tau (Apabhradsha), 355. 
tavd, 24. 

tavd sir se bdddh'nd, 280. 

-ti, 42, 65. 
tdb, 150. 

td^yati (Skt.), 176. 
tdgd, 24. 
tdjd, 25). 

tdk, 150. 
tdkat'var, 68. 
tdkat'vdld, 68. 
tdk'nd, 24, 139. 

tdl, 94, 106,107. 
tdldb, 94. 
tdldb par, 348. 
tdhi, 24. 

tdmracti^a 'Skt.), 186. 
tdmrakdta (Skt.), 118. 
tdnd mdr'nd, 259, 291. 
tip, 150, 208. 

tip kuch gha^d yd na'hiri, 338. 
tdp si., 341. 
tdfa (Skt.), 94. 
tdi'nd, 139, 176. 
tdr, 24,96, 105, 164,239. 
tdrd hond, 276. 
tdr fdram, 239. 
tdrtkh (Per.), 137, 208. 
tdrti (S.), 59. 
tdt, 39, 192. 
tdtah (Skt.), 40. 
tdtd (Guj.), 39, 137. 
tdt kahdd te pdt! d(, 309. 
tdt ke hdd te pdtt dl, 309. 
tdtparyajdidna (Skt.), 376. 
talrdk h! thlb'te haid, 296. 
tan lagi yd man'sadan med hari 
avSd kehi bdt, vika) jupu j® 


iagi nipaf khujai na kapat 
kapdt, 306. 
tanlik, 200. 
taaliyd, 50. 
taal'nd, 24. 
tann, 334. 
tekdld, 72. 
tek'ld, 72. 
tel, 24. 

tel coni (Punj.), 278. 
tel d! karihi vie piuijd (Ptmj.), 
280. 

tel!, 60, 68. 
tedtis, 85. 
tere bhdgya, 233. 
ter! jay ho, 357. 
tez, 344. 

tez dhvip, 133, 302. 

[th], 14, 26. 
that) (Pkt.), 229. 
thakSU (Punj.), 67. 
thal, 14, 72, 73. 
thalak'nd, 14. 
thal'thald, 131. 
thambha, 14. 
thaneld, 65. 
thap, 33,41. 
thapak, 14, 41. 
thapak'nd, 41. 
thap'k!, 131. 
thappaf, 14, 45. 
thar, 73. 
thar'thar, 37. 
thar'thardnd, 14, 37. 
thatthd (Punj.), 36. 
thaval, 14. 

-thd, 66. 

thd ek rdjd, 392. 
thdh, 14. 
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thil, 14, 72, 73. 

thill, 216. 

thili pa roso, 234. 

thim'ni, 14, 145. 

thin, 14, 73,139,149, 168, 226. 

thini, 14, 73, 168. 

thirtbh, 73. 

thiiib'li, 73. 

thiig, 14, 73 

thip, 33, 42. 

third, 229. 

thiti, 148. 

thin, 14,148. 

thalh, 31. 

thaUi, 14. 

thakhai, 30,31. 

theg'li, 14. 

thif'ni (Punj.), 36. 

thir, 14. 

thoip'ni, 40, 42. 
thop'ni, 14. 
thoji, 66. 
thop si rop', 341. 
thothi, 37. 
thuk'thukini, 43. 
thiik'ni, 34, 43. 
thiipa (Pkt.), 137. 

-ti (Skt.), 70. 

tih'ri, 66. 

tikon, 80. 

til, 175,314. 

tilak'ni, 35. 

tiliiijali deni, 280. 

til dhar'ne kt jagah na honi, 286. 

til'milini, 42. 

tin'ki tof'ni, 278. 

tipii, 84. 

tipanliyi, 204. 

tiras-(Skt.), 56. 


Sie 

tiraskir, 56. 
tiraskira (Skt.), 57. 
tir'chi, 146. 
tir'chi bit, 262. 
tis, 334. 

tithi, 24, 137, 208. 
tithivir, 226. 
tivi<ji (Pkt.), 137. 
tiyi, 94. 

-ti, 61. 

tikhi, 128. 

tikhi bol!, 313. 

tikpia, 128. 

tifcgnabuddhi, 313. 

tin anr cir sit, 352. 

tin cix,'85. 

tin din se, 347. 

tin -f pii, 84. 

tin phu(, 312. 

tin terah, 84. 

tin-tin, 343. 

tin-tin kar'ke, 343. 

tin tin rupayi, 87. 

tir cayhikar miri, 369. 

tir carhiyi anr miri, 369. 

tirtha (Skt.), 228. 

tis'mdr khiii, 283. 

tis'ri, 66. 

tis're din, 343. 

tis'ri shreni, 338. 

to, 345, 354, 355, 392, 396,397. 

to kahin jin chtiti, 355. 

to kyi hui, 345. 

tol, 200. 

toli, 200. 

tol'kar bolo, 313. 

tol'ni, 71. 

tol tol ke pay'ni, 261, 

top, no, 
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top'khdnd, 170. 
tor'lld, 19, 71, 290,358. 
totd, 32, 137, 176,217. 
totdrdm, 176. 

tote k! a ddkhed pher lend, 273. 
-tr (Skt.), 70. 

-tra (Skt.), 70. 

trdh ka^h dend (Punj.), 252. 

triloki, 85. 

trivikram, 231. 

tr?d, 70. 

tr$nd, 70. 

trtlyd, 94 

tul, 100. 

tuld, 24,200. 

tul'nd, 71, 108,200,290. 

tul'n anr stir med dekho, 235. 

(tul's!) dal, 143. 

tul's! hind! sdhitya gagan ke can- 
dramd haid, 303. 
tul'si hind! sdhitya med camak'te 
haid, 303. 

tul's! kd hind! sdhitya med bard 
ndm hai, 303. 
tulya, 200. 

turn, 140, 333, 335, 400. 
turn doge kab, 396. 
turn aisd kyod kiyd kar'te ho ?, 
361. 

turn anr maid, 239. 
tumbati (Skt.), 202. 
turn bh! nipa( shah'r! ho, 220. 
turn bur! bated chor do, 387. 
tumhdre alsd manufya, 341. 
tumhdre lekh med ka! bdr phir 
dyd hai, 331. 

tumhdre pitd kd svargavds ho 
gayd, 389. 

tumhdtar (Punj.), 69. 


tumhed bh! kyd gar’m! lag rah! 
hai, 388. 

tumhed kar'nd payegd, 361. 
tumhed kyd pap hai, 189. 
tumhed rond h! acchd lag'td hai, 

331. 

tumhed vahdd cdr baje pahudc 
jdnd cdhiye, pahudcoge nd cdr 
baje, 384. 

turn gadhe ndldyak, 335. 
turn jdkar pilch lo, 395. 
turn kab doge, 396. 
turn kalidd the, 334. 
turn kann ho, 288. 
turn khdk payhe ho, 391. 
turn ko citth! mil!, 347. 
turn ko jdnd cdhiye, 367. 
turn ko kyd cintd hai, 347. 
turn ko van med bas'nd kab 
yogya hai, 377. 

turn ko yah batdyd jdtd hai ki...., 
366. 

turn ko yah kab yogya hai ki 
van men baso, 377. 
turn kyd samajh'te ho, 400. 
turn kyd sam'jhe baithe ho, 337. 
turn kyodki htidgd vah kahd sa- 
vere do ko, 385. 
turn log, 334. 

turn men madad patthar karoge, 

332. 

tum'ne pairod par lagdi mehaddi, 
meri ddkhod med samdi meh¬ 
addi, 319. 
turn nice gire, 351. 
turn patthar jdn'te ho, 343. 
turn pdch lo jdkar, 395. 
turn ad manufya, 341. 
tum'taydk, 44. 
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turn to vdh vdh ke bhdkhe ho, 
331. 

turn vahdd jdne na pdoge, 362. 
turn yah cdval dp khdoge yd mdd 
ko khildoge ?, 388. 
tuA<?, 19. 
tun'tundnd, 34. 
turai ke phiil sd, 274. 
turap'nd, 144. 

turat ddn mahd kalydn, 295. 
tut'ldnd, 34. 
td, 140, 331, 333,335. 
td jdti hal, 370. 
td kartavyahin hal, 335. 
tddb'nd, 202. 

‘td’ se dds'rod kd jx dukh'td hal, 
331. 

tdtd (Guj.), 39. 

td td maid maid, 88, 331. 

-tva (Skt.), 61. 

•tvanam (Skt.), 61. 

-tya (Skt.), 69. 
tyanhdr, 226. 

a 

[u], 10, 11, 26, 27. 

-ud, 64. 
ubhar'nd, 290. 
ubhdn'nd, 17. 
ubhdr'nd, 17. 
ucakkd, 10, 59. 
ucak'nd, 59. 
ucat'nd, 134. 
ucdt hond, 134. 
ucdvdd (L.), 66. 
uccdraxja (Skt.), 54. 
uccd u<h (Punj.), 340. 
uchdl'nd, 10. 
udadhi, 130. 


udakam karoti pitrbhyah (Skt), 
251. 

uddharan, 54, 317. 
udds, 340. 
udds hond, 10. 
uddtta, 322. 
uddhdra (Skt.), 53. 
udgdra (Skt.), 40. 
udhar, 10. 

udvartanam (Skt.), 106. 
udydn, 208. 
udyoga (Skt.), 250. 
ugal'nd, 10,132. 
ughay'nd, 10, 16. 
ujdg'ri, 142. 
ujdld, 193. 
ujdy, 76. 

ujdr'nd, 59, 76, 232. 

ujdjd, 59. 

ujjhala (Pkt.), 137. 

uj'ld, 72, 139, 193. 

uj'rd, 72. 

ukel'nd, 10. 

ukhdr'ni, 16, 359, 

ukh'lx chay'nd (Punj.), 271. 

uk'tdnd, 10. 

ulajh'nd, 232, 290. 

ulat'nd, 132, 134. 

ulkd, 140. 

ulld, 183,217. 

ulld bol'nd, 281. 

ulld kd paflhd, 273, 400. 

ulld phadsdnd, 273. 

ul'td, 104, 340, 350. 

ul'td karo, 104. 

ul'td sulfd, 39. 

ul'p gadgd bahdnd, 275. 

ul'ti mdld pher'nd, 261,281. 

unxbd (Pkt), 137. 
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its 

umzrid'vAr, 127. 
un, 10. 

uAg'l! kAy'nA, 276. 
unhAlA (Mar.), 86 ; (Punj.), 86. 
unhoA ne jo kuch diyA us! se 
mujhe param Santo; hai, 378. 
un'ke ek lay'kA hai, 349. 
un'ke hAA, 170. 
un'ke hAA jAkar pUcho, 239. 
un'ke yahAA, 170. 
un'ko gaye hue das din bit gay 
347. 

un lAh'vaijA (Punj.), 271. 
unnati, 54. 
upadesha (Skt.), 54 
upahAra (Skt.), 55. 
upakAra (Skt.), 250. 
upanyAs, 50, 227. 
upapura (Skt.), 53. 
upasthAna (Skt.), 202. 
upasthit, 126. 
upayoga (Skt.), 250. 
upAdhyAy, 126. 
upAdhyAyah (Skt.), 162. 
up'desh, 57, 128. 
up'grah, 140. 
uphan'nA, 16 
up'hAr, 201. 
uyaAkti, 59. 
uyAk, 59. 
uyAkA, 59. 
uyAkii, 59. 
uyAnA, 261, 291. 
uy'nA, 10. 

uy'u cifiyA pakay'nA, 273. 
ur, 199. 

urdii (Tur.), 50, 238. 
us kAl pashcim or ravi ki rah gai 
bas lAlimA, hone lag! kuch 
kuch pragat s! yAmin! kl 


kalimA, 134. 

us'kA sab mAl jAtA rahA hai, 361. 
us'kA sir dukh'tA hai, 358. 
us'ke nice kyA payA hai, 351. 
us'ke pAs bahut rupavA hai, 234. 
us'ke pAs rabay hai, 351. 
us'k! apek$A yah chopl hai, 349. 
us'k! Ayu i;usliAstra vanja liogi, 
323. 

us'k! d! hu! ciz par mujhe param 
saAto; hiu, 378. 
us'k! khoj karo, 104. 
us'k! mAA vidh'vA hai, 3)9. 
us'k! taraf, 332. 
us'ko bulAne se kyA kAm, 347. 
us meA jAn nahiA rah!, 390, 391. 
u;nakAlah (Skt.), 86. 
us nar'siAh nc desh ki nitnkA ko 
kaAdhoA par uyhAyA snr tyAg 
kA ptiriia paricay diyA, 305. 
us'ne batAyA ki pit A ji bimir 
haiA, 114. 

us'ne dekhA tak nahiA, 348. 
us'ne it'nA mArA ki bas, 382. 
us'ne kahA thA ki maiA AiiAgA, 
parantu vah na AyA, 365. 
us'ne khAnA khAkar patra payhA, 
369. 

us'ne kyA ban'vAyA, 393. 
us'ne 1A diyA, 366. 
us'ne mujhe kahA ki merA bhatijA 
pAs ho gayA, 114. 
us'ne mujhe mArA, 141. 
us'ne rAm ko ghay! d!, 393. 
us'ne piichA ki turn kahAA se Aye 
ho, 399. 

us ne tujhe tair'nA sikhAyA, 367. 
us'ne vahAA jAkar kahA, 368. 
us'ne yah makAn ban'vAyA thA, 
393. 
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us pdr ke log, 181. 

us samay, 344. 

us'se khdyd nahid jdtd, 358. 

ustddi (Per.), 166. 

ultra (Skt.), 202. 

uth, 27. 

uthdnd, 10,145,161,290,359,396. 

uth baithd, 256. 

uth gayd, 184. 

uth'nd, 359, 360, 396. 

uth'ti javdni, 262. 

ut- (Skt.), 11. 

utdr'nd, 94. 

uthal'nd, 16. 

utkapthd, 55. 

utprek|d, 316. 

utsava (Skt.), 54. 

uttam, 224. 

uttar, 111,106. 

uttarapaddrtha pradhdna (Skt.), 
79. 

uttar aor dak$in, 111. 
uttarl bhdrat, 338. 
uttar ki or, 350. 
uttejit hond, 124. 

& 

[ti], 10,26,27. 

-U, 59, 62, 64, 66, 67, 102. 
ilbaf'khdbar, 37. 
tlkh ki ddkh, 312. 

Un, 139. 

tided, 27. 

tided pahdf, 175. 

tided shabda, 313. 

tided viedr, 175, 302. 

tidee cajh'kar kah'nd, 277. 

tidee utho, 340. 

tidee viedr, 304. 

tide! dvdj, 303. 


Sit 

tide! dtikdn phikd pak'vdn, 291. 
tidtJd, 74. 
tidghds, 61. 
ddt, 202. 

tidf kd sui ki ndk se jdnd, 273. 

tidt'ni, 64. 

tipar baitho, 345. 

tipar se us'kd patra dyd, 345. 

•ti + -fd, 66. 
tirmyd (Skt.), 129. 

v 

[V], 21. 
vacan, 369. 
vacan dend, 288. 
vacchandg, 178. 
vaddd (Punj.), 230. 
vaddnya (Skt.), 36. 
vadh ke pair mdr*ne (Punj.), 252. 
vagaij'tud dvud (Guj.), 360. 
vah, 333, 334. 
vah acchd gdu hal, 344. 
vah acchd laf'kd nahid hai, 395. 
vah an'pafh nahid hai, 391. 
vah ap'nd sir pafhegd, 239. 
vah ap'nd sir pajh'td hai, 332. 
vah ap'ne ghar rah'td hai, 382. 
vah ap'ni ddkhod ke mad se side 
rahi hai jag phul'vdri; us'ke 
kabhi muskurate hi hads uth'ti 
hai kydri kydri, 323. 
vah ap'ni jdti kd stambha hai, 237. 
vah d bki gayd, 396. 
vah dd'mi, 211. 

vah d gayd hai anr rahegd bht, 
352. 

vah d gayd hiu yd nahid, 388. 
vah dg se sidc'td hai, 385. 
vah d mard, 361. 
vahdd, 331,343. 
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INDEX 


vahdA jdnd tumhdre liye acchd 
nahiA, 367. 

vahdA kd kyd kah'nd, 331. 

vahdA ko! dd'mi-ud'm! nahiA, 90. 

vahdA mat balthiye, 357. 

vah d pahuAcd, 259. 

vah dyd, 143. 

vah dyd anr gayd, 383. 

vah dyd kar'td hai, 361. 

vah bahut pitd hai, 382. 

vah bhi d gayd, 396. 

vah bimdr rahd, 358. 

vah cald gayd, 184. 

vah cir kdl jdg'td rahd, 351. 

vah cor dikh'td hai, 358. 

vah dene kd nahiA, 367. 

vah d!vdn ban gayd, 358. 

vah gaAvdr hai, 221. 

vah gayd, 364. 

vah gayd hai, 364. 

vah gayd ho, 364. 

vah gayd hold, 364. 

vah ghar girdtd hai, 336. 

vah ghar gir'td, 335. 

vah ghar ko gayd, 346. 

vah ghar se khdnd khd dyd, 170. 

vah hai, 399. 

vah hai hi nahiA, 346, 400. 
vah hi nahiA hai, 400. 
vahitru (S.), 69. 
vahi, 135. 

vah jdnd cdh'td hai, 367. 
vah jdne lagd hai, 365. 
vah jd rahd hai, 111, 364. 
vah jd rahd hogd, 364. 
vah jd rahd thd, 364. 
vah jd rahd thd to us'ne bacce 
ko dhakkd de diyd, 369. 
vah jdtd, 364. 
vah jdtd hai, 364. 


vah jdid ho, 364. 
vah jdtd hogd, 357. 
vah jdtd rahegd, 364. 
vah jdtd thd, 364. 
vah jdy'gd, 364. 
vah jdy'gl, 194. 

vah jis'k! (dAg kuch chop hai, 185. 
vah jo buldtd hai to mujhc jdnd 
h! paregd, 354. 
vah jo ki balthd hai, 354. 
vah kab dy^gd ?, 383. 
vah kal rdt mar gayd, 351. 
vah kaford sd, 184. 
vah kdm kyort nahiA kar'td, 390. 
vah kann si bhdyd bol'td hai, 336. 
vah khd cukd hai, 361. 
vah khel'td hai, 114. 
vah kuch acchd hai, 344. 
vah kuch p!ld pat gayd hai, 184. 
vah kyd citra bandtd hai, 190. 
vah ldyd, 366. 
vah likh'td jdtd hai, 360. 
vah likh'td rah'td hai, 361. 
vah mandtd rahd ki kal khdnd 
na khd sake Age, 354. 
vah mar'te mar'tc bacd, 368. 
vah manuyya jo yah pdp kar'td 
hai, aise manuyya ko narak 
prdpta hotd hai, 385. 
vah mujh'se kahiA bayh'kar hai, 
369. 

vah nahdne ko gayd, 347. 
vah nahiA dtd, 256. 
vah na u{h sakd, 396. 
vah nissandeh soyd hud hi, 344. 
vah nit kal'pdtd hi mujhe kdnta 
hoke, jis bin kal pdtd hai nahiA 
prdi) merd, 309. 
vah nice gird, 344. 
vah me puru? hai, 394. 
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vah pafhi hud hi, 391. 
vah payh'ne lagd, 361. 
vah pafh'td hai, 382. 
vah patra likh'te hue soc rahd 
hai, 368. 

vah purus nlc hai, 394. 
vah rah'tl hai, 215. 
vah rdjd, 339. 
vah rotd jdtd hal, 360. 
vah sabhd mrt-prdy hai, 339. 
vah sher hal, 176. 
vah skill se dyd, 211. 
vah thah'rd take kd maj'diir, 
maid ek baj-i af'sar, hamdrd 
anr us'kd kyd joy, 334. 
vah tez danyd, 344. 
vah tez dany'td hal, 395. 
vah tin sdl bard hal, 351. 
vah tir khdkar bhdgd, 368. 
vah jo d gayd, 355. 
vah udds baithd hal, 340. 
vah udhar jd baithd, 357. 
vah uth'kar mudh dhoye, 364. 
vah uyh na sakd, 396. 
vaidya (Skt.), 202. 
vajra, 21. 

vakh'rd (Punj.), 66. 
vakil, 222. 
vakil rdm'udth, 339. 
vakra, 21. 
vakrokti, 114, 322. 
vaktavya, 191. 
valaya (Skt.), 21. 
valimd (Ar.), 128. 
valkala (Skt.), 21. 
vagiko (S.), 69. 
van, 374. 
vana (Skt.), 21. 
vandand, 21. 
vandi shivir, 83. 


yaiig, (Punj.) 22 ; 233. 
vanitd, 108. 

varijun (L., Punj.), 22, 137. 
van med bas'nd yah tum'ko kab 
yogya hal, 380. 
vadsh, 149, 175. 
vadshl, 239. 
vadshidhar, 209. 
vadyayati (Skt.), 106. 
vadyhl vadj'nud (S.), 360. 
var (Punj.), 115. 
var, 111, 162, 165, 217. 
varam, 354. 
varan, 207. 
varan, 353, 354. 
varat (Punj.), 208. 
varaydtrd (Skt.), 130. 
vardhan, 57. 
vardhita (Skt.), 106. 
varga, 21. 
varihoko (S.), 69. 
varnan kar'nd, 134, 363. 
var?a (Skt.), 251. 
vartikd, 106. 
varuijdlay, 282. 
var-vadhil, 111. 
var-vadhd gath'bandhan, 205. 
vasebd (Punj.), 69. 
vasha (Skt.), 21. 
vashistha (Skt.), 162. 
vasmah (Per.), 178. 
vastra, 123. 

vastram dhdrayati (Skt.), 251. 
vastu, 213. 
vasudhd, 21. 
vasundhard, 83. 
vatakah (Skt.), 106. 
vatikd (Skt.), 108,192. 
vattd (Punj.), 22. 
vattati (Skt.), 1Q6. 
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vatsal, 199. 

vatsandbha (Skt.), 178. 
vatsatara (Skt.), 192. 
vayas, 106. 

*vd-, 71. 

vd (Punj.), 22, 137. , 

vd bir'hin ko cddd'ni ldgati hai 
janu ghdm, 319. 
vdcya, 366. 
vddak, 133. 
vddhita (Skt.), 166. 
vdgddn, 162. 
vdh, 356. 

vdh kyd kah'nd, 337. 
vdh vdh, 88, 331. 
vdh vdh hul hai, 239. 
vdjdtru (S.), 69. 

-vdld, 60, 66, 67. 

-vdll, 67. 
vdli, 163. 
vdmd, 166. 

varhmay sdhitya, 204. 

•vdh, 66. 
vdpas, 21. 
vdpdriko (S.), 69. 
vdpi, 21. 

vdrd (W. Punj.), 22. 
vdra (Skt.), 106. 
vdrdrtg'nd, 183, 224. 
vdn, 163. 
vdr'ndri, 183. 
vdrsik, 68. 
vdruni, 183. 
vds, 57. 

vdsara (Skt.), 129. 
vdsd, 228. 
vdskat, 144. 
vdfpa, 128. 
vdstav med, 343. 
ydfudev, 209, 


vapkd, 50, 63, 104, 106. 
vdta (Skt.), 103. 
vdyu, 21, 123, 137. 
vdyu ke viruddha, 350. 
vdyuydn, 127. 
vd’z (Ar.), 128. 
vaid, 141. 
vaidarbhi, 161. 
viudehi, 161. 

vmrdg'do (Guj.), 64. 
vSsd, 340, 341. 
vaisd ghar, 341. 
valsd kdra, 340. 
valsc hi, 346. 
vaise hi kar lo, 346. 
vaishya, 106. 

ve, 143, 180, 181, 212,333, 334. 
ve dye hiud, 375. 
ve bol paye, 259. 
ve bol uthe, 259. 
ve cdr baje milertge, 334. 
veda (Skt.), 71. 
veddiitl, 223. 
ve danrc, 357 . 
vedi, 231. 
ved'nd, 140. 
vedod ki djrtid hai, 235. 
ve gayc hodge, 364. 
ve it'nc se the, 342. 
vcjdte hodge, 364. 
vckhan (L.), 61. 
ve khdte haid, 111. 
ve mere cdcd haid, 260. 
veshyd, 120, 182, 183. 
ve to sadd kc liye vidd hogaye, 
132. 

vibhdjak, 352. 
vibhdv'nd, 320, 324. 
vibhram, 206. 
vibhtlti (Skt), 150, 
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vicdrand (Skt.), 70. 
vicdra (Skt.), 70. 
vicdr'dhdrd, 227. 
vid (Skt.), 71 
vidarbha, 161. 
videh, 161. 
vidhdn, 148. 
vidhi, 148. 
vidh'vd, 120. 

vidvdn ko sadd dharma k! cintd 
kar'ni cdhiye, 387. 
vidvdnod ko itihds kd prem thd, 
347. 

vidydbhyds, 81. 
vidyddhan, 227. 
vidydlay, 168. 
vidydrthi, 145. 

viggaha (Pkt.), 202. 
vighnaharatj, 181. 
vigrah, 202, 207. 
vijdidn, 167. 

vikdra (Skt.), 21, 57, 250. 
vikdsa (Skt.), 21. 
vikhand an > 57. 
vikram, 231. 
vikramdditya, 210. 
vikraml samvat, 187. 
vikrtbol!, 191. 
vilamba, 135. 
vildyat, 212. 
vilodayati (Skt.), 201. 
vilopan, 57. 
vindhya parvat, 81. 
vindu, 128. 
viniyam, 57. 
viAjdd (L.), 66. 
vidjdvan (L.), 66. 
vlpaldyan, 57. 
vip'nt, 350. 

vipul dhan anekod ratna ko 


sdth ldye; priy'tam bat'ld do 
ldl merd kahdd hal, 310. 
viraha, 21, 151. 
virahdgni, 227. 
virdf sabhd, 224. 
virodh, 319, 324. 
virodhdbhds, 319. 
virog, 151, 194. 
viruddha, 350. 
vi;am, 318. 
visarpa, 205. 
vi$dd, 146. 
vishe§an, 207. 
vishesokti, 319, 320. ! 

vishrdm, 126. 
vishva, 145. 
vishvakosh, 83. 
vishvavidydlay, 83. 
vishvds'ghdtl, 133. 
vi;{hd, 129, 150. 
vitastd, 106. 
vivardhan, 57. 
vivdh, 165. 
vivdha (Skt.), 21. 
vivdh ke dge, 351. 
vivdh ke bdd jdn loge, 382. 
vivrtokti (Skt.), 323. 
viyata (Skt.), 129. 
viyoga (Skt.), 151, 194, 250. 
viyogdvasthd, 191. 
vi r, 103. 
virya, 199. 

„vWa (Punj.), 232 .| 
voh, 334. 
vraj, 137. 
vrddha, 128. 
vrk?a, 130. 
vr?ald (Skt.), 166. 
vrtti, 4. 

vyadjana (Skt.), 370. 
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vyathi, 126, 140,2)7. 
vyatita (Skt.), 106. 
vyavasthi, 151, 193. 
vyav'hdr, 165. 
vyav'siy, 189. 
vyaya (Skt.), /2£. 
vydghra, 128. 
vyij’nindi, 321, 324. 
vyijokti, 324. 
vydj'stuti, 322, 324. 
vyipir, 4,189. 
vyipir cal'ni, 289. 
vyis, 174. 

vyis bdlmiki ke bid hue hid, 365. 
vyutpanna, 169. 

x 

xaldsi (Ar.), 217. 
xinqih (Per., Ar.), 222. 

y 

[ y 121. 

[ya]» 9. 

-ya, 70. 

yadi (Skt.), 126 ; 354. 
yadi ip cAhed to min jiiid ?, 399. 
yadi maid vardhi gayi to giddhi 
j! ke darshan kanldgi, 365. 
yadi mid yah bit jin'ti, 389. 
yadi vah i gayi to mid jividgi, 
355. 

yadi vah bimir pare, 36). 
yadi vah gayi, 363. 
yadi vah gayi hoti, 363. 
yadi vah jiti, 363. 
yadi vah na iyi to dekhi jiy'gA, 
379. 

yadyapi (jo...bhi), 354. 

•yah, 70. 
yah, 333, 334. 


yahid, 110,239, 343,344. 
yahid ise kai log hid jo dvls'rod 
k! cinti kar'te haid, 377. 
yahid bitho, 170. 
yahid kaan rah'ti hi, 114. 
yahid tak ki, 344. 
yah dp jiuse (aise) id'miyod ki 
kim hai, 341. 
yah isin kim nahid, 303. 
yah aisi paheli hai jis'kd sul'jhi 
sak'ni sambhav nahid ho 
sak'ti, 384. 

yah anr bhi acchi hi, 352. 
yah bit men jin! hu! hi, 367. 
yah ghar kis'ki hi ?, 38). 
yah ghar meri hi, 394. 
yah hiy-hiy kyd lagi rakhi hi ?, 
3)1. 

yah hirai) hi, 236. 
yah jit'nd khel hi vah sab take 
ki hi, 379. 

yah.kap'pl us se alag hi, 347. 
yah kim dne se pah'lc kar'ni 
cdhiye, 188. 

yah kim jdne se pah'le kar'ni 
hogi, 239. 

yah kim kar'kc ini, 387. 
yah kim pah'le kar'ni cdhiye, 
188. 

yah kann hi, 337. 
yah kann pustak hi, 3)6. 
yah kann stri hi, 336. 
yah kisi ki simarthya nahid jo 
us'ki sim'ni kare, 354. 
yah kis'ki lar'ki hi, 336. 
yah kya hi ?, 3)7. 
yah kyi pustak hi ?, 336. 
yah krdanta sadd avikiri rah'ti 
hi arihit is'ki rilp nahid 
badal'ti, 384. 
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yah merd ghar hi, 394. 
yah patra us'ko bhq do, 346. 
yah phir dekhd jdy'gd, 366. 
yah riti pracalit hui, 367. 
yah rupayd nahid bol'td, 303. 
yah sac nahid hi, 390. 
yah sam'jho ki mid gayd to 
som'vdr ko cald gayd, 365. 
yah thik hal nd ?, 388. 
yah thik nahid hal kyd?, 388, 
391. 

yah to kisi ne dekhd hi nahid, 
345. 

yah to pahdr sd mdhim hotd hi, 
303. 

yak$a ki bhdiiti krpan, 259. 
yamak, 309. 
yantravidyd, 83. 

yashodd hamdre ghar ki lak$mi 
hi, 217. 
yasti (Skt.), 151. 
ya;tih (Skt.), 207. 
yathdshakti, 81. 
yavan, 218, 222. 

yd bandras thi yd sun'sdn hi, 
353. 

yd garlgd med k\ld manidgi yd 
vi? khd liidgi, 353. 
ydmini (Skt.), 129 ; 134. 
ydr (Per.), 116; (Punj.) 116. 
ydri (Per.), 166. 
ydsin pafh'nd, 279. 
ydt'nd, 140. 
ydtrd, 157, 207. 
ydtri, 146, 374. 

yd.yd, 353. 

ye, 333,334. 


ye grah yah nak$atra kuch nahid 
nabh med hads'ti hi kuch 
dhtil, 323. 

ye kitdbed vise hi mil gaid, 346. 

ye mere mitra hid, 334. 

yih, 334. 

yog, 167, 207. 

yogya, 340, 350. 

yogyatd, 140. 

yod hi, 346. 

yod hi phedk diyd, 346. 

yoni, 180. 

-yu (Skt.), 70. 
yuj (Skt.), 40, 250. 
yuvdnam (Skt.), 107. 
yd. pi. prddt, 209. 
yilrop anr eshid med bard yuddha 
hogd, 114. 

yiisaf kd husna, 283. 

t 

zabdn (Per.), 253. 

zabdn cal'nd, 291. 

zabdn dend, 290. 

zabdn ko lagdm dend, 273, 289. 

zabdn lafdnd, 291. 

zakham, 253. 

zamdnd, 193. 

zamin bdddh'nd, 291. 

zamin med gaf'nd, 276. 

zamin par d rah'nd, 276. 

zar, 186. 

zard suniye, 214. 

zil’a (Ar.), 163. 

zubdn (Per.), 107. 

zulam tor'nd, 291. 
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Abbid-bin-Suleiman Zamir!. 4. 
abbreviated expression, 187. 
abbreviation, 185. 

Abel, on differentiation, 138. 
ablaut grades for nouns, adjec¬ 
tives, verbs, 70f. 
abridgement, 103 ; see ellips's. 
absolute, — form of verb, 369 ; 
synonyms, 123, 127, 152. 
abstraction, 176/, 198, 230// (a 
consequence of linguistic cul¬ 
ture, by symbolic representation, 
by transference, by adjectiviza- 
tion, by differentiation, by meta¬ 
phor) ; 243, 287 ; of verbs, 289//; 
313 ; also see bases of idioms, 
abstract meaning, 38, 227; of 
verbs, 289/. 

abusive language, 165. 
action transferred for meaning 
change, 228/, 231. 
active, — voice, 366 ; intransi¬ 
tive, 357. 

adjectival, — clause, 378 ; com¬ 
pounds, 81; prefixes, 55. 
adjective, 35 36, 112, 174, 176; 
substantivized, 59, 63 ; suffixes 
forming, 65ff; in compound, 79; 
superlative degree, 89 ; attribu¬ 
tive application, 102 ; dispara¬ 
ging, 174 ; metaphorical idioms 
with, 262/; used as noun, 329 ; 
definition, 330; fourfold effect 
on noun, 338 ; qualifying proper 
noun, 339 j adjective equivalents, 
79, 339, 394; as postpositions, 
340, 350 ; as adverbs, 340, 342 ; 
as pronouns, 340,342 ; gender in, 
370 ; rendered into a clause, 377 ; 
syntactical positions, 394/ ; syn¬ 
tactical intonation of, 399/; see 
grammatical categories, 
adjectivization, 232. 


adjunct, restricting meaning, 
374 ; elided, 383. 

adverb, in compound, 80; defini¬ 
tion, 330; as adjective equiva¬ 
lent, 339; used as noun, 343; 
as adjective, 344; as pronoun, as 
verb, 344; contextual change 
of meaning, 344//; as postposi¬ 
tion, 344, 350/; rendered into a 
clause, 377 ; syntactical positions, 
393/, 398 ; syntai tic intonation, 
400. 

adverbial, — clause, 318 /'; com¬ 
pounds, 81 ; na, hi, bln, to, 
396//; negativization, 3)6 ; 
particle, 345 ; phrases, 343, 346 j 
postpositions, 347, 350f. 
adverbials, their syntactical posi¬ 
tions, 398. 

adversative, 353 ; — sentence, 
380, 3'A; 

affirmation, weak, strong, em¬ 
phatic, 389/. 

affirmative — meaning, 389; 
sentences, 389/. 
affixal forms, 51. 

affixation a useful linguistic cul¬ 
ture, 69. 

affixes, 9, 27, 78, 188 ; for word- 
formation, 69; for modification, 
99 ; locative, 350 ; see suffix, 
agentive suffixes, 59. 

Agyeya, 304. 

alankaras, see figures or speech, 
allegorical proverbs, 295/f. 
allegory, 321. 
allied meaning, 102. 
alliteration, 174,258. 
ambiguity, 112-115 (due to bad 
style, due to form of reported 
speech, rich in literary style); 
source of, 309 ; 310; in ip, 335 
352. 
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ambiguous, — language, 113 ■, 
terms, 115. 

amelioration, 188, 198, 225-7 (by 
association, cultural and reli¬ 
gious, by figure, by ellipsis); 243 ; 
of idioms, 285. 
anacoluthic sentence, 385f. 
analogical, — generalization, 215; 
transference, 237/. 
analogue, 309f; based on ■ poly¬ 
semy, 115; difference from 
simple repetition, 310. 
analogy, 17, 30, 71, 102, 155f, 
174, 175-8 (similarity of images, 
transference to other objects, 
abstraction and concretion, 
generalization, partial resem¬ 
blance and false analogy, po¬ 
pular etymology); metaphors, 
179, 215,237,311, 313, 315ff; 
by simile, 315; by figures of 
doubt, mistake, fancy, illustra¬ 
tion, etc., 315-18. 
analysis, of meaning, 8, 27J. 
analytical, — language, 329 ; lan¬ 
guage and word-order, 392 ; 
nature of NIA, 251 ; phrases in 
Sanskrit, 251; terms, 311; 
words, 132. 
anaptaxis, 385. 
ancillary verbs, 360J/. 
animalization in idioms, 289. 
animate objects, words transferred 
to inanimate objects, 312. 
antithesis, 319. 
antonyms, 112, 135. 
apparent homonyms, 108f. 
Arabic, 100; also see Persian. 
Aristotle, on transference, 219, 
237 ; on metaphor, 312. 
arthdlalikdras, categories, 305ff. 
ascertainment, 317. 
aspirates, 27 ; for onomatopoeic 
sense, 41. 

associated words combined into 
a single sign, 103. 
association, lOOf, 105, 108, 115, 
155, 157f; 171-75 (of words in 
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a sentence, a factor of semantic 
restriction, a factor of generali¬ 
zation) ; 220f, 225/; see relation¬ 
ship. 

assonance or rhyme, 258. 
attributive, — adjective, 385; ap¬ 
plication of adjectives, adjec¬ 
tival nouns, compounds and 
other descriptive names, 102 ; 
compound, 79f. 

Aufrecht, 193n. 

author-writing metonymy, 235. 
Azad, 4n. 

bases of idioms, 263-283 (human 
body, immediate surroundings, 
organic life, inorganic life, 
habits, customs and supersti¬ 
tions, history, myth and tradi¬ 
tion). 

Beams, 58. 

Bengali, onomatopoeia, 7; tsm 
through, 50. 

Bhartrhari, 3n; on determination 
of meaning, 110/ 

Bhola Nath Tiwari, 263n. 

Bihari, 103, 122, 306, 315. 
bilingualism, 125//. 
borrowed words, 222. 

Braj, 347. 

Breal, 95, 99n, 103,155?188, 197, 
206, 373n. 

Bredsdorff, on causes of change, 
155. 

by-meaning or by-sense, 152, 173, 
260, 291. 

cacophemism, 179, 183,226, 322. 
Carnoy, 155, 185. 
causal conjunction, 354. 
causals, 357//; first, second, only 
in form, 359. 

cause-effect metonymy, 234, 289. 
causes,— of change, 100, 103, 
302 ; see conditions; of polysemy, 
100-105; of periphrasis, 185. 
central meaning, in initial sound, 
25,41; 198; 240. 
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cerebrals, 18f 

change, of accent, 109; of intona¬ 
tion, 112; of environment, 156 ; 
to objective clauses, 160; to sub¬ 
jective clauses, 160; due to emo¬ 
tional causes, 170J; conscious 
and unconscious, permanent 
and temporary, psychological, 
logical and structural, 198; laws, 
198; see important variations. 
Chatterji, S. K., 58, 560. 
circumlocution, 178-185, (causes, 
social and moral, religious, 
national, ironical, euphemistic, 
cacophemistic, periphrastic); 
320, 324, 326. 
classicism 255. 

classification, of meaning on the 
basis of sound, 29 ; of suffixes, 
58-68; of compounds, 78ff ; of 
idioms, q.v .; of onomatopoeias, 
q.v.; of polysemy, 93JJ; of 
semantic change, 197JJ ; of words 
into parts of speech, 330. 
class-names, 218. 

clause, prominence, 377J ; defines 
an idea, 379. 

coherence in syntax, 384J. 
coined, — compounds, 83; words, 
130. 

collocations, 259f. 
colloquial, — Hindi, 136, 580; 
language, 99, 114, 185, 325; 
speech, 380 ; vernacular, 377 ; 
vocabulary, 49 ; words, 126,137. 
colloquialism, 255. 
combinations, for extension of 
meaning, 11, 51 ; 78-90 (com¬ 
pounds, repetitions, echo-words 
and intensives). 

common, — perception and 
meaning, 211-12; usag e,385. 
community, of sound sematology 
in NIA, 17J; of meaning, 152. 
competency or consistency of 
words, 385. 

complex sentence, 317, 379, 385, 
391 , 


compound, prefixal, 55/; suffixal, 
59 ; 63, 78-87 (semantic classifica¬ 
tion and evaluation, copulative, 
determinative, descriptive, quali- 
ficative, adverbial, simple juxta¬ 
position of meaning, comple¬ 
mentary copulative, with aja- 
hutsv.lrtli.l elements, meaning 
of component pans, nationalism 
in meaning, meaning fixed by 
usage and idiom, in single words, 
obsolescence of component parts, 
ambiguilt); 105, 188, 251, 258. 
compound, — ancillaries, 160)J; 
proper nouns, 209; sentence, 
377, 379f, 398; verbs ,259, 359- 
263, 366 ; word, 133. 
compounded and uncompounded 
forms, 85. 

compounding for extension of 
meaning, 78; — a national 
psychology, 83. 
concatenation, 77, 108, 242ff. 
concealment, 321 ; also iec euphe¬ 
mism. 

concessive, — conjunction, 354 ; 
forms of verbs, 364. 
concrete, — meaning, 38, 227, 
249 ; substantives in idioms, 287 ; 
terms, 270; verbs, 259, 290; 
verbs in idioms, 288. 
concretion, by prefixation, 54f; 
177, 188, 198, 227 JJ. (by personi¬ 
fication, by transference of qua¬ 
lity or stale for object or for 
place, action for object or wages 
or for place, by ellipsis, by gram¬ 
matical use); in idioms, 287 JJ; 
in proverbs, 292 ; 32t, 333, 339. 
conditions of semantic variations, 
Paul’s view, 155; Brcal’s view, 
155 ; Bredsdorff’s view, 156 ; 
Sayce’s view, 156 ; Tarapore- 
wala’s view, 156 ; Tucker’s view, 
I56J; 153-194 (psychological 

conditions, historical and cul¬ 
tural events, emphasis, associa¬ 
tion, analogy, circumlocution,, 
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laxity, logical conditions, struc¬ 
tural or philological conditions), 
conjunction, 112 ; definition, 330 ; 
used as adjective, 352 ; used as 
pronoun, 352 ; used as adverb, 
352 ; two categories, 352 , classifi¬ 
cation by Kellogg, 352 ; copula¬ 
tive, 352 ; disjunctive, 353 ; hy¬ 
pothetical or conditional, con¬ 
cessive, explanative or causal, 
illative, 354 ; hypotactical ,354J; 
elliptical, 355 ; elided, 382 ; fixed 
syntactical position, 397. 
conjunctive verbs as adverbs, 344. 
connotation, 95. 

conservative forces in language, 
105, 192. 

consonant, 11-27. 
consonantal variations for seman¬ 
tic differentiation, 72. 
contamination, of meaning, 116 ; 
of synonyms, 116; 151, 186,194. 
contemptuous sense, 336. 
context, distinguishing meaning, 
110;110ff, 113; distinguishing 
synonyms, 124, 152; 171f; ab¬ 
sorption, 204; 221, 312, 521, 
329, 344ff, 374 ; as a unit, 375 ; 
381. 

contextual, — association, 172 ; 
change in adjecttive, 340; 
ellipsis, 382f. 

contraction, 197; see restriction, 
contradiction and separation of 
word-meaning, 111. 
contrast, figures of contradiction, 
318j; figures of paradox, 319f; 
325. 

conventional words, 131. 
convergence of meanings, 132. 
copula, 392, 394, 399. 
copulative conjunction, 352. 
core-sense in synonyms, 121, 135, 
152. 

correspondence, see relationship, 
cultural '•onditions of semantic 
change, 160, 164ff,221ff, 
culture ant} meaning, 99, 101 , 


128f, 164, 22 Iff. 
cumulative meaning, 352. 
current, — vocabulary, 100; 
meaning, 145. 
curse, intonation in, 400. 
curt expressions, 375. 

Das, 122. 

dead onomatopoeias, 31. 
de-aspiration, 109. 
definite article, devices in Hindi, 
21 If. 

definition, of semantics, vii; of 
homonyms, 94; of polynyms, 
94; of paronyms, 109; of 
synonym, 119ff; of metonymy, 
234 ; of synecdoche, 323. 
degeneration, see pejoration. 
degradation, 165, 174, 186; of 
foreign words, 186; also see 
pejoration. 
denial, 321,323. 
denotation, 95. 

derivatives with specific meaning, 

201 . 

derived meaning, 97. 
descriptive, — names, 129; terms, 
311. 

deshi onomatopoeias, 31f. 
deshi vocabularies, 49. 
desynonymization, 138. 
deterioration, 188 ; see pejoration. 
Dev, 122. 

developed meanings, 221. 
diadectic style, 141. 
dialectical, — development of 
meaing, 104; words, 137, 253; 
language, 143, 184; suffixes, 64, 
66 . 

dialects, and homonymy, 107 ; as 
a source of synonymy, 125. 
differentiated, — meaning, 202; 
synonyms, 139f. 

differentiation, 70, 148; by accom¬ 
paniment, 111; by connection, 
111 ;by proximity, 111; by an- 
tonymous words, 112; by gram¬ 
matical usage, 120; a question 
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of cultural development, 138 ; of and relational words, 81 f, 331 

synonyms and doublets, 138-47; 381; 204J, 207,226/ 229/ 261 

etymological, 144f ; the trend of, 289, 339, 355 ; syntactical, 380// 
146 ; law of, 147 ; 155, 190, (importance, various grades, 

202f, 216, 232; also see phonetic of subject, object, verb, conjunc- 

semantic modifications. tion, postposition, clause; and 

diminution, 18/', 22, 62 ; in femi- meaning change, resulting in 
nine forms, 370. generalization, specialization, ele- 

diminutive suffix, 58, 62, 64, 65. vation, deterioration, concre- 

Dinkar Sharma, 250 & n., 263. tion, terminalional forms, com- 

discardment, 319. pound forms, of noun), 

discrimination necessitated, 141 ; elliptical, — compounds, 81/f; 
see differentiation. idioms, 284 ; sentence, 381 jj. 

disjunction, 352. elusive language, 184. 

disjunctive, 353 ; — conjunctions, emotional, — appeal of figures, 
353; question, 388; sentence, 305,311, 320; effect ,389; ent- 
380. phasis, 156, 158; intensity by 

distinction, see differentiation. disturbance of word-order, 392 ; 
distinctive, — meaning, 152, 202 ; style, 321 J; words, 224. 

vocabulary, W. emotionalism ,321/ 

divergent meanings, 95. emphasis, 156, 168-171, 213. 

double negatives, 391. English, 27, 89, 107, 126f; 

doublets, 5; rise of, 141-51 (by nuances in, 138,147; 160,231; 


phonetic differentiation, Sans- idioms, 254; a compromise be- 
krit, Hindi, tsm and tbh forms, tween colloquialism and classi- 


popular and learned, popular 
and foreign forms, foreign, con¬ 
tamination); 192, 227. 
duplex phrases, 258. 

Dvivediji, 304. 


cism, 255. 

enigmatical language, 184. 
epithet, 130-1, 181. 
equivalents, 122/f, 152, 182. 
equivoque, 114, 322. 
etymological, — explanation, 129 ; 


echoic, — reduplications, 44; 
sounds, 4 ; words, 38f, 90, 258. 
eclectic symbols, 35/ 
economic change a condition of 
semantic change, 163/ 
economy of expression, 155,187/ 
effect for cause, 289. 
effects of polysemy, enrichment of 
language, 110 /; ambiguity, 112- 
115; mortality of words, 115, 
contamination, 116; new crea¬ 
tions, 116. 

effort in semantic change, 191. 
elasticity of meaning, 51, 100. 
elevation, see amelioration, 
elision of modifying sense, 218. 
ellipsis, 63, 81; of postpositional 


meaning, 144-147. 

etymology, 109, 146 ; erroneous, 
40. 

euphemism, 129, 158, 179-183 

(individual, social and moral, 
religious, national, ironical, 
euphemistic); 222, 224,284. 321, 
324; in folk literature, 326; see 
concealment. 

euphemistic, — language, 141, 
use, 156. 

euphony, 393 ; in folk songs, 326. 

European, 57, 127, 150. 

evolution of meaning, 49-90; 
devices, 73//; a continual pro¬ 
cess, 99; a sign of richness of 
thought, 100 ; 225, 
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evolved meaning, of prefixes, 54 ; 
of a compound, 84f. 
exaggeration, 224, 324/f. 
exalted, — figure, 322 ; terms, 
142f. 

exclamation, 389 ; intonation in, 
400. 

exclamatory sentence, 389. 
exemplification, 317, 325. 
expansion, 103, 214, 317; see ex¬ 
tension, generalization, 
explanative conjunction, 354. 
expletives, 90. 

expressional deviation, 305. 
expressive, — power of words, 
249 ; tautology, 308 ; wealth of 
proverbs, see proverb, 
extended sounds, 33. 
extension, 27, 41f, 50/ 57, 78, 149, 
197 ; from roots, 200 ; in titles, 
class-names, etc., 218. 
extensional, — sounds, 51 ; suf¬ 
fixes, 63. 

extra meaning, 261. 

fancied similarity, 156. 

Farrar, 4, 27n. 

fate of synonyms, 136-152 (re¬ 
trenchment, differentiation, rise 
of doublets, contamination), 
feminine gender, 112, 148, 170 ; 
also see gender. 

figurative use of language, 157, 
178, 301-326. 

figures of speech, 102, 115, 132J 
156, 223f, 226, 301-26 (as factors 
of semantic impressiveness, im¬ 
portance, national conceptions, 
two semantic classes, in litera¬ 
ture, doubt, memory, paradox, 
contradiction; of jugglery, 
resulting in obscurity, contrast, 
in folk-language), 
fixed meaning, 186. 
folk etymology, 107f, 178, 186. 
folk language, modes of impres¬ 
siveness, 325/; also see popular, 
folk literature, 325. 


foreign, — doublets, 151 ; lang¬ 
uage, 184; words, 50, 127, 137, 
150,165f, 178 ; see loans; & Eng., 
Ar., Per. Tur. etc. in Index of 
words. 

form, — and meaning, 328ff; 
and grammatical function, 329/ 
formal aspect of suffixes, 58. 
formation of verbs, 134. 
formative, —elements, 51 ; verbs, 
362. 

forms of sentence, 376/f. 

Fowler, on euphemism, 179, 
classes of metaphors, 314. 
function of limb transferred, 286; 
also see bases; of verb, 356-9. 
future tense, in present or past 
tense forms, 365 ; shades of 
meaning, 36 5. 

Gaya Prasad Shukla, 250. 
gender, 63, 64, 110, 112, 148f, 
194,211,310. 

generalization, 37, 98, 151, 170, 
173, 177, 187, 190, 197, 213-218 
(defined, due to vagueness of 
terms, by transference, by ana¬ 
logy, by figure of speech, by 
omission of modifying sense, by 
change to genus, by commoniza- 
tion of proper nouns); 220, 240, 
242 ; in idioms and proverbs, see 
idiom, proverb, 
generalized meaning, 163. ' 
genius of language, 147. 
genus-species, 201f; also see species- 
genus. 

gerundial suffix, 66. 
gesture, 264, 356, 381. 

Gir'dhar, 304. 

Goldberg, 302. 
gradual transference, 157. 
grammatical, — aspects of a sen¬ 
tence, 189; cattgories distin¬ 
guishing meaning, 194 ; conno¬ 
tation of words, 129 ; form, 329 /; 
forms different from seman¬ 
tic forms, 364; forms omitted, 
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381 ff j function distinguishing 
meaning, 110 ; incidence, 
restrictions, 21 Iff; usage, 120, 
381 ; use of abstract terms, 230 ; 
word-order, 393-399. 

Gray, 4, 29f. 

Greaves, 53, 55, 78n. 

Grierson, Sir George, 143. 
growth of human institutions and 
new meanings, 167f. 

Gujrati, 50. 

Guleri, 255. 

hard letters for onomatopoeic 
sense, 41. 

Hariaudh, 255. 

Heyse, on differentiation, 138. 
higher Hindi, 201 ; differentiation 
and specialization in, 301; re¬ 
trenchment of ambiguous terms, 
301. 

Hilmer, 4. 

Hindi language becoming Deva- 
bhdsa, 255. 

historical and cultural events 
affecting meaning, 160-168. 
history of onomatopoeic words, 
29-32. 

Hoernle, 53. 
homographs, 105. 
homonym, 5, 94, 105-109 (inheri¬ 
ted, phonological, tsm and tbh, 
foreign, mixed, folk, poetical, 
grammatical); from paronyms, 
109, 113 ; 112, 115, 309, 375. 
homonymity, see homonymy, 
homonymy, 7, 105ff, 309 (basic 
and surface), 
homophones, 105. 
honorific forms, 233. 

Humboldt, 4. 
hybrids, 56. 

hyperbole, various modes, 324. 
hyperbolic,— figures, 322 ; idioms, 
286. 

hypotacticai conjunctions, four 
categories, 354. 


idiom, 132, 189, 215f, 227,234, 
249-291 ; growth and impor¬ 
tance, 249-55; definition, 250; 
in Sanskrit, 250J ; in Vedic, 251; 
in compounds, 251 ; N1A, 251 f; 
influences from Persian, 252ff; 
lack of tsm and dialectical words 
in, 253; literal signification, 
253 ; metaphorical signification, 
253 ; translated, 254 ; in prose 
literature, 255 ; use declining, 
255 ; in popular literature, 255 ; 
metaphorical, 256 ; two senses, 
256J ; nature defined, 256-263 
(distinguished from usage, trans- 
latability, elliptical formation, 
verbal, substantival, partial, 
full); bases of, q.u.; representing 
experiences of common folk, 
270; from national dress, 270 ; 
explaining observations about 
nature, 271ff; diet, 270f; pro¬ 
fessions, 271 ; military life, 27If ; 
women’s contributions, 272; 
from animal life, 272ff; reveal¬ 
ing conceptions of olden people, 
275ff; comparison of literal and 
implied or metaphorical mean¬ 
ings, 277 ; Hindu customs, 277f; 
Muslim life, 218f ; other classes, 
279 ; culture in, 278ff ; history 
in, 279ff; semantic categories, 
282-291 ; folklore in, 283 ; his¬ 
torical, mythical and fabulous 
events in, 282ff; legends in ,283; 
other transferences of meaning, 
286 ; literal ,286, 294 ; 292,309, 
313, 376. 

idiomatic, — expression, 381; 
meaning from special to general, 
285; phrases, 263, 349, 380; 
usages, 362; verbs, 263. 
idiotism, 249; — idiom, 
illative conjunction, 354f. 
illustration, 317, 325. 
illustrative images, 311. 
imagination in figures, 302, 311. 
imaginative language, vide chap- 
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neologism, 160,167 , 192. 
neutral intransitive, 357f. 
new combinations for new mea¬ 
nings, 51. 

NIA, 8, 17, 69,137. 
nicknames, 210, 236. 

Nirala, 304. 

nomenclature of criticism, 143. 
nominal, — suffixes, 58; verbs, 
362f. 

non-conformity, 319. 
noun, formed by affixes, 58-65,68; 
112,174 ; taking particular verb, 
259/; metaphorical meaning in 
idiom, 262/; definition, 330; 
functioning as pronoun, adjec¬ 
tive, verb, adverb, postposition, 
332; change of semantic func¬ 
tion, 332; kinds of nouns inter¬ 
changing, 332/; adjectival mea¬ 
ning, 339; adverbial phrases 
from, 343 ; as postposition, 349/; 
as adverb, 350/ ; as clause, 377/; 
syntactical position, 394/; see 
substantivization, 
nuance expression, 138. 
numeral, compounds, 79; com¬ 
binations, 342/. 
nursery words, 39. 

object, transferred in meaning, 
231; syntactical position, 398. 
obsolescence of component parts 
of compounds, 86. 
occasional meaning, 187. 

Ogden and Richards, in. 

OIA, 17, 30, 31, 137, 199. 
omission, see ellipsis, 
onomatopoeia, 7, 28,29-45 (dead, 
inherited, Deshi, loans ); history 
in Hindi, 29/; semantic varieties, 
30-40 ; direct imitation, 32 /; 
action or movement in, 34; 
genius of Hindi, 41-45 ; 131, 
236 /; see sound symbolism, imi¬ 
tation. 

onomatopoeic, —“abstract ideas, 
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36/ ; loans, 32 ; sound, 5; syno¬ 
nyms, 45 ; words, 4, 6,41-45,88. 
open speech, 323. 
opposite,— meanings, 108, 174, 
see antonyms; terms, 221. 
optative sentences, 388. 
order of words, 190; inverted, 
390, 392 ; 392-399 (usual and 
unusual, semantic implications, 
grammatical, fixed, alternative, 
in complex sentence), 
original meaning, 95, 96,105,176, 
186, 198, 338; of prefixes, 53; 
qualified, 221. 

originative forces of linguistic 
growth, 192. 

originator of the sound in ono¬ 
matopoeia, 34/. 

Padmakar, 122. 

Paget, 4. 

Palmer, 3n, 197. 

Panini, 30, 85. 

Pant, 225, 304. 
paradox, 319. 

parallel, 317, 325 ; — simile, 317. 
paraphrasal words, 133. 
paratactical sentences, 382. 
parataxis, 380. 
paronymasia, 114, 310. 
paronyms, 109; jocular, 113. 
part denoting whole, 233, 285/. 
partial synonyms, 123/, 128, 152. 
participles used as adverbs, 344 ; 
368// (imperfect and conjunc¬ 
tive, as adverb, as verbs, active 
and passive sense, as against 
absolute form); further changes, 
369/. 

particles, enclitic, 51. 
partitive sense, 337. 
parts of speech, 239,374. 
passive voice, 366 ; other devices, 
367. 

past tense, in form of present and 
future tenses, 364. 

Patanjali, in, 8, 9. 

Pdtanjali, 99. 
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patronymic names, 209. 

Paul, 155 ; on causes of change, 
189. 

pejoration, 174, 198, 222-226 (by 
association, by context, deve¬ 
loped, due to cultural degra¬ 
dation, due to superstition, 
pretentiousness, due to alienity, 
due to party warfare and offen¬ 
sive nationality, due to religion 
and politics, due to figure of 
speech, due to specialization); of 
idioms, 285 ; see degeneration, 
pejorative suffix, 59, 62-66. 
pen-names, 210. 

periphrasis, various sources, 184 /; 
321. 

periphrastic expression, 384. 
permutation • combination in 
sound symbolism, 27/ 

Persian, loans, 32 ; prefixes, 56 /; 
homonyms from, 107; 126//, 
136, 151; influence, 160; idioms, 
252/f. 

Perso-Arabic, 127. 
personal pronoun, 333/; no for¬ 
mal gender in, 370. 
personification, 222/, 323, 326; 
reversed, 228. 

phonemical elements for exten¬ 
sion, 27. 

phonetic, — change for semantic 
change, 70-77, 193, 198 ; conver¬ 
gence, 94; correspondence, 109; 
differentiation, 112, 147; doub¬ 
lets, 193 ; euphony, 305, modes 
of semantic impressiveness, 306- 
310; modifications,^; resem¬ 
blance and association, 115; 
semantic congruity, 32; seman¬ 
tic modification (P. S. M. q.v.); 
4U 70//, 97, 116, 147/; semantic 
relationship, 32/ 73//; simi¬ 
larity, 194 ; variation distingui¬ 
shing meaning, 110. 
phonological — conditions of 
change, 192//; development of 
homonyms, 106 ; suffixes, 64. 


phonology, 17. 
phrasal idioms, 251 ff. 
phrase, 81. 

Pincott, 4. 

pitch, 400; in affirmation, 390. 
place-product metonymy, 286. 
plain speech vs. figurative speech, 
304. 

plural, — adjective for number, 
342 ; for singular, 233 ; for sin¬ 
gular pronoun, 335. 
plurality of changes, 240-245 ; (by 
radiation, by concatenation, by 
complexities). 

poetic, — expression, 302 ; fancy, 
316, 325 ; frenzy, 322 ; jugglery, 
307, 315/ 326 ; language, 201/ 
304; mistakes, 316, 325 ; names, 
83. 

poetrical pleonasms, 102/ 
politeness in address, 156. 
political, — conditions for mean¬ 
ing change, 162/; phraseology, 
134. 

polynym, 94. 

polynymous words, 105, 108, 116, 
240, 312. 

polynymy, causes, 99/f. 
polysemantic, — suffixes, 68 ; 
words, 94, 105, 110, 112, 116, 
375. 

polysemia, 103. 

polysemy, 93//; the fact of, 95/; 
a sign of linguistic impoverish¬ 
ment, 99 ; a question of cultural 
advancement, 99/; causes, 100- 
105 (abridgment, grammatical 
uses, and conservatism); a source 
of enrichment of language, 110; 
a source of jocularity, 112; 
based on equivoque, 114 ; cause 
of word-mortality, 115; 134, 173, 
193, 203, 214,308/ 314 ; also see 
multiplicity, plurality, 
polysyllables, 158. 
popular, — etymology, 177 /; 
idioms, 326 ; ^language, 141; 
literature and idioms, 250 ; nee 
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logisms, 192; words, 149; also see 
folk etymology and folk litera¬ 
ture. 

positive sentence, see affirmative, 
postposition, 112, 168, 346-351 
(semantic variations, nouns as, 
adjectives as, verbs as); as ad¬ 
verbs, 344 ; elided, 382/ ; syntac¬ 
tical positions, 397f. 
postpositional adverbs, 345- 
power of words, 249. 

Prakrit vocabulary, 49. 

Prasad, 123, 304. 
prayogas, subjective, objective and 
impersonal, 365//. 
predicate elided, 382/ 
predicative adjective, 339, 394. 
prefix, 10/, 51, 52-57 (as elements 
of compounds, as particles, a 
useful semantic device, defined, 
in Hindi, in Persian and Arabic, 
in Sanskrit, unproductive) ; 69, 
87, 147,211,250. 
prefixal, — extensions, 52-57 ; 
modifications, 73. 
prefixation for restriction, 200. 
Prem Cand, 255. 
prepositional meaning of suffixes, 
53. 

primary meaning, 94, 95,96, 105, 
116 ; fate of, 242. 
primary suffixes, 65/. 
primitive, — language soma¬ 
centric, 264; meaning, 240 ; 
speech, 206 ; terms, 230. 
principal clause for semantic pro¬ 
minence, 378 ; negation, 391 ; 
syntactical order, 398. 
professional and technical termi¬ 
nology, 205//. 

progress in education and change, 
168. 

progressive forms, 364. 
pronominal adjectives, 341/. 
pronominal compounds, 81. 
pronoun, 331// ; as noun, 333// ; 
semantic functions, 333-338; 
as adverb, 335//, as adjective, 


335//; as conjunction, 336/ 355; 
as adjective equivalent, 339 ; in 
indirect narration, 386. 
proper nouns, 134, 217/ 236; 
further restricted, 339. 
proverbs, importance, 255 ; de¬ 
tailed study, 292-297 ; 376, 379/ 
provincial language, 184. 
proximity or contiguity of words, 
385. 

P. S. M., 41, 77 ; = phonetic 
semantic modifications, qji. 
psychological, — aspects of a 
sentence, 189; conditions of 
change, 155, 158/q.v.; 190. 
pun, 310. 

punctuation distinguishing mean¬ 
ing, 113. 

qualificative prefixes, 56. 
qualificatives, 395. 
qualifier, 203, 259 ; see modifier, 
quality and meaning, 41/ 
quality of sounds for onomato¬ 
poeic sense, 43. 

quality transferred in meaning, 
228,231. 

quantity or number for onoma¬ 
topoeic sense, 43/ 
question, 388/ ; intonation, 400. 
quintriplicate synonyms, 126. 

radiation, 77, 96/f, 240//, 244. 
radical metaphors, 314. 

Rahim, 304. 

Ramcandra Varma, 124, 386. 
realization of meaning, 186, 310. 
receptacle-contents metonymy, 
234/ 286. 

reconstruction of meaning, 96, 98. 
redundant suffixes, 69. 
reduplicated, — formations, 29 ; 
sounds, 43/ 

relationship, between sound anc 
sense, 1-7 (eternal, conventional, 
arbitrary or natural); 28/ 40 
130 ; between meaning and cul 
ture, 279 ; between imagery anc 
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sentiment, 315 ; of words, 330. 
religious terms, 143,226. 
repetition, of sounds in onomato¬ 
poeias, 29ff, 39ff ; of words, 87- 
90, 134, 307ff; of conjunction, 
353; see reduplicated, 
repetitive terms, 39,258 ; also see 
reduplicated. 

replacement of words, 137, 222. 
reported speech, 114. 
request, intonation in, 400. 
restricted meaning, 53, 163. 
restricted terminology, 207. 
restriction, 53, 103, 169, 171ff, 
184, 190, 197, 199-213 (original, 
extensional, by prefixation, by 
suffixation, in tadbhava and 
derivative words, by change to 
species, by differntiation, by 
various associations, in synony¬ 
mous words, by adjuncts and 
modifers, by ellipsis, in profes¬ 
sional and technical termino¬ 
logy, cultural, religious and 
social, historical and geogra¬ 
phical, in descriptive names, in 
patronymic and matronymic 
names, in titles and surnames, 
grammatical, by emphasis); in 
idioms, 284 ; by transitive force 
of verb, 358. 

retrenchment of synonyms ,136f. 
reversed, — metaphor, 315; 
simile, 315. 

rhetoric, — certainty, 325 ; doubt, 
316; enumeration, 323; ques¬ 
tion, 321 ; reply, 309, 323; see 
figures. 

rhetorical expression, 380. 
rhetorics, bordering with seman¬ 
tics, 305. 
rhyme, 250, 385. 
rhythm, 385. 
rise of doublets, 147-151. 
rise of new meanings, 167. 

Roget, 27. 

Russell, 3n. 

rustic, — language, 144; terms, 


185. 

Sanskrit, sound-meanings 9,25;} 
and v, 21; vanias, 25/; ono¬ 
matopoeias, 31 ; vocabulary, 49, 
129; idioms, 50/; prefixes, 52f, 
57; suffixes, 58 ; 68ff; com¬ 
pounds, 78ff; attributive names, 
83 ; homonyms from, 105; 
revivals, 126, 160 ; mortality of 
words, 127 ; doublets, 148 ; res¬ 
trictions, 199 ; synthesis, 211 ; 
concretion, 227 ; synthetic struc¬ 
ture, 253 ; idioms mainly pre¬ 
positional, 250 ; idioms in com¬ 
pounds, 251 ; metaphors, 303. 

Sarhindi, 260. 

Sausure, F. de, 4, 5. 

Saxena, Baburam, 90. 

Sayce, 4 ; on causes of change, 
56. 

scientific language, 310. 

scope, of semantic study, xiii; of 
meaning, 146f. 

secondary meaning, 95, 97, 116, 
157, 240, 360. 

secondary sense of metaphor, 314. 

secular terms, 143. 

semanteme, 53, 81, 116,211. 

semantic, — appeal of statement, 
387 ; categories of idioms, 283- 
291; change by economic change, 
163/; change by effort, 191 ; 
change in function of a word, 
331 ; also see important varia¬ 
tions ; classification of com¬ 
pounds, 78/f; convergence, 132 ; 
development order, 245 ; differen¬ 
tiation, 70, 148 ; extension by 
affixes, 70 ; evaluation of com¬ 
pounds, 80-87 ; function of verb, 
356-359 ; transformation, 187 ; 
variations, 155, 346/f; varieties 
of onomatpoeias. 

semantics, historical and descrip¬ 
tive, 152 ; and culture, 279. 

sematological aspects of figures, 
305, 
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sematology of Grammar, 170, 
189,191,194,327-370. 
semi-grammatical language, 329. 
semi-negative meaning, 391. 
Senapati, 122. 

sentence, 81 ; semantic impor¬ 
tance, 374; forms, 376-391 (sim¬ 
ple, compound, complex, para- 
tactical, elliptical, tautological, 
coherent, anacoluthic); and 
idea, 377 ; juxtaposed, 381 ; one- 
word, 381 ; statements, wishes, 
questions, exclamations, affirma¬ 
tive and negative, 386-391. 
sentence negation, 390. 
sequence, of tenses, 386 ; of mean¬ 
ings, 97f. 

sequent clause, 386. 
series of changes, 244. 
shades of meanings, 102, 120, 
213. 

Shdkapiyan, 4. 

shift,of meaning, 132, 197; on 
emphasis, 168ff; in intellectual 
content, 170. 

Shyam Sundar Das, 255. 
Siddheshwar Varma, 3n. 
sign-signed metonymy, 235f, 286. 
signification of individual sounds, 
vowels, 9ff; consonants, 11-27. 
simile, 311, 315, 320, 325. 
simple, — sentence, 377; sentence 
compared with complex, 379; 
sentence in colloquial speech, 
380 ; verb, 357. 

singular adjective for quality, 342. 
singular and plural having diffe¬ 
rent meaning, 349. 
singular for plural, 217, 234, 334. 
soft letters, 41. 

somatic, — idioms, 264-270; meta¬ 
phors, 313. 

sound and meaning, 1-45, 192, 
306. 

sound and sentiment, 306f. 
sound combinations, 28. 
sound for action or movement, 
34; for the originator, 34f. 


sound substitution, 70f. 
sound symbolism, 4Jf, 28, 35, 38, 
40, 51, 55; see onomatapoeia. 
South African, 100. 
specialization, 37, 42, 98, 173, 
186f, 188, 197, 220, 225, 240, 
242, 244,251,346,360; by pre¬ 
fixation, 54 ; in idioms, 284; in 
O I A, 199; a characteristic of 
primitive speech, 206; of parts 
of speech, 211, also see ‘restric¬ 
tion’. 

species-genus, 216f. 
specific meaning, 201. 
specific terms, 201, 301. 
spoken Hindi, 201, 385. 
sporadic suffix, 63, 65. 
standardization of meaning, 54. 
standard language, 142. 
statement, 386ff; intonation, 400. 
Steinthal, 94 ; on homonyms, 105. 
stem, 53, 56; nominal and ver¬ 
bal, 57. 

Stern, 3 n. 
stress, 390,399f. 

structural conditions of change, 
158, 191-194. 
subject elided, 382f. 
subi-meaning, 94, 97, 185. 
subordinate clauses, elision, 382 ; 

syntactical order, 398f. 
substantive, meaning extended in 
idiom, 262. 

substantivization, 229, 331, 339 ; 
a cause of meaning change, 339. 
successive changes, 243. 
suffix, 51,53,55,87,147 ; analysis 
of, 58 ; for word-building, 58 ; 
with verbal bases, 58 ; for ins¬ 
trumental sense, 58, 62, 68; 
forming nouns, 58-65, 68 ; form¬ 
ing participles, 58, 65, 68 ; form¬ 
ing adjectives, 58, 65-68 ; with 
substantive bases, 58, 70 ; dia¬ 
lectical, 59, 60, 65, 69 ; semantic 
distinction of, 61; for biggish¬ 
ness, 62, 65 ; for relationship, 63 ; 
for young ones, 64 ; forming 
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feminine gender, 64, 68; form¬ 
ing causab, 65 ; for diminution, 
65, 68 ; pejorative, 66f ; form¬ 
ing adverbs, 68 ; onomatopoeic, 
68 ; spatial, 68; synonymous 
and polysemantic, 68, sporadic, 
69 ; degradation of, 225. 
suffixal, — extensions, 42, 58-70; 

mixtures, 64 ; modifications, 73. 
su (fixation for restriction, 200. 
suggestiveness of meaning, 263, 
304, 308, 320-323, 346. 
superlative degree, 89. 

Sur(das), 114, 215, 304, 306, 315. 
surnames, 21 Of, 218. 
symbolic nature of words, 112. 
symbolic presentation, 6. 
synecdoche, 233f (part-whole, 
singular-plural); 285/ 320. 
synonymous,— suffixes, 68; terms 
differentiated, 216 ; words, 203, 
258. 

synonyms, 5, 45, 83, 175, 190, 
384; contamination of, 116 ; 
definition of, 119; three varie¬ 
ties, 123/; discrimination, 123/; 
sources of, 125-136 (various forms 
and levels of language, also 
bilingualism, culture, descriptive 
nomenclature, epithets, onoma¬ 
topoeias, mythology and super¬ 
stition, semantic convergence, 
figures, paraphrase, literary 
style, proper nouns, antonyms), 
synonymy, 7, 189; four stand¬ 
points, 121ff; 203, 308, 314. 
syntactical, — doublets, 149 ; in¬ 
tonation, 399; meaning, 194, 
353, 371-400 ; restriction, 374 ; 
shift on emphasis, 170. 
syntax, 353, 373ff. 
synthetic, — structure o( classical 
Sanskrit, 253; terminology, 206. 

tabu-words, 115, 180. 

Tacquet, 27. 

tadbnava words, 127, 201. 
Tagore, 7, 37, 39, 89. 


Taraporewala, I.J., on causes of 
change, 156. 
tautology, 308, 383/. 
tatsama words, 127, 137. 
technical language, 310. 
technical terms, 82, 140, 167, 174, 
205-207. 

tense, grammatical and semantic 
forms, 364/ 

terminations, 188, see suffix, 
terminology, 191. 
terms, of abuse and vituperation, 
133, 183 : of contempt or repro¬ 
bation, 223 ; of flattery and po¬ 
liteness, 224. 
terse style, 304. 
titles, 210, 218. 
tones, 381, 399/ 

Tojanidhi, 306. 

transference of meaning, 101,160, 

163, 174//, 186, 197, 214, 218- 
239 (pejoration, amelioration, 
concretion, abstraction, synec¬ 
doche, mytonomy, analogical, 
allied, evolutionary and gram¬ 
matical, q.v .); Aristotle on, 237. 
transitive verb, 358/; see causals. 
translation, 33, 42, 82, 89. 
Trench, 144. 
triplicate synonyms, 126. 

Tucker, 4, 99; on causes of 
change, 156 ; classes of change, 
197 ; 198n. 

Tub!, 304, 315. 

Turner, 77s; on reconstructions, 
96. 

turns, 304, 320. 

unaspirated consonants, 18-25, 
27, 41. 

uncompounded forms, 188. 
unit of thought, 385. 
usage, 135, 141/, 145/ 189, 192, 
215-216, 257-260,313,334,351; 
distinction from idiom, 256/, 260. 

vicya = voice, 
vagueness, 11i/, 156. 
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vague terms, 213J. 

Vajapydyana, 213. 

variation of meaning, 28, 102f, 
198; see important varia tions. 

varied transferences, 240, 242. 

Varma, 304. 

Vedic, 8. 

Vendryes, on plurality, 94f; on 
homonyms, 105 ; 155 ;on classes 
of change, 197. 

Venkata, 3n. 

verb, metaphorical meaning, 
261/; forming idiom, 363 ; abs¬ 
traction of meaning, 289Jf ; with 
a particular noun, 291; defini¬ 
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1. Semantic*. 

“Semantikos” is a Greek word derived from “sema” (sign) going 
back to the Indo-European dhiei (to see), which is paralleled by 
OIA dhydnam (introspection) and the reduplicated form in Persian 
“didan” (to see). A “sign” in the sense implies something which 
attracts the eye. In language it has come to mean a word, which 
is the symbol of expression, the symbol denoting an object. In this 
connection also compare the word ‘vanja’—which originally means 
‘colour’, a sign, and then a sound or a letter. Semantics as a 
branch of linguistics deals with the word as a symbol, with its 
symbolic values or meanings. The nature of linguistic meanings, 
the historical mutations of meaning, problems of translation, or of 
the conveyance of meaning from one linguistic medium to another, 
all these are problems of Semantics.* In the "Dictionary of Philo¬ 
sophy and Psychology’’ of Baldwin, Semantics is defined as “the 
doctrine of historical word meanings, the systematic discussion of 
the history and development of changes in the meanings of words". 
The definition is defective in so far as it restricts the science only 
to its historical branch. 

According to Oertal, semantic problems include: “By what means 
has a given language in each individual case expressed its thoughts ? 
How many meanings is the same form capable of expressing ? In 
how many different forms can the same thought be expressed ?” f 

Semantics may be classified under two main heads: (1) Synchronic 


HKItm Marshall Man : Langtag and RtaSitj, 1939, p. 93. 
t "Utiuru on ths Study of Languag", p. 280. 
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and (2) Diachronic (terms used by Saussure). Synchronic semantics 
is that which is applicable to all ages and places. (The term comes 
from Greek “syn”, together, and “chronos”, times). There are certain 
phenomena of Semantics which are universal, whatever the time 
or place may be. Such problems as the rise and death of words, 
their meaningfulness, the nature of meaning, the relation between. 
word and meaning, synonymy, multiplicity of meaning, etc., are 
common to all languages, dead or living, and belong to all linguistic 
families. 

Other phenomena, which are subject to change, are called dia¬ 
chronic from Greek “dia”, through, and “chronos”, times. The 
historical side of semantic problems, the changeability of meaning, 
and the national peculiarities of usage, idiom, syntax and style may 
be placed under this head. 

These, then, are the various problems that Semantics is called 
upon to deal with. 


2. Importance of Semantic*. 

If properly applied, Semantics can unfold a vast amount of 
material for historical research. The evolution of meaning, the 
distinction of words, the richness of expression, the trend of semantic 
change, the usage and the style of a language, all show the various 
aspects of the culture of its speakers. “Language”, says A. H. 
Sayce, “is the reflection of the thoughts and beliefs pf communities 
from their earliest days, and, by tracing its changes and its fortunes, 
by tracing the origin and history of words and their meanings, we 
can read those thoughts and beliefs with greater certainty and 
minuteness than had they been traced by the pen of the historian.” 
Semantics contains a vast material for historical and pre-historical 
study.* 

When we consider that almost all the words of every language 
have meanings belonging to them alone, and that the corresponding 

*/n this connection set haul W. Brandenstein applies the principles of Semantics 
to fix up two stages in the evolution of the pnmriot Indo-European Speech. A 
resume of Ms wort has been given in the Indian Historical Qparterlj, Calcutta, 
1937, fy A. B. Keith. 
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words in other dialects reputed to be their representatives scarcely 
ever express the precise meaning of their correlatives, we can in 
some measure estimate the extent to which our thought is nation¬ 
alized by our tongue. Nations are not wholly unlike in their 
thoughts, but the signs, by which they express these thoughts, (i.e., 
words) frequently have different shades. The elemental thoughts 
and ideas are the same, but the expressions may be different. It 
need not be said that only those thoughts are embodied in a single 
word which occur often enough, and are crystallised into uniformity 
to recommend this short mode of presenting them. Some thoughts 
are more important to one nation than to another. All languages 
have a word for ‘father’, but 'few distinguish between ‘aunts’ and 
‘uncles’. Some languages have two words for two shades of the 
same idea, while some have but one. The Semantics of a language 
shows the linguistic, mental and cultural milieu of its speakers. 

Bhartrhari says that all objects of thought lie inherent in Shabdas 
(words) in a subtle form.* An exact analysis of the signification 
of words would make us better acquainted than anything else with 
the operations of the Human mind. Semantics is an important 
branch of logic and psychology. That language is a mirror of man 
has long been recognized by philosophers, psychologists and philo¬ 
logists. There is no other branch of Linguistics which can show this. 

The purpose of language, said Patanjali, is meaning, for, he says 
a man speaks to another with a view to communicate his ideas. 
The communication of ideas is based on understanding which, in 
turn, is based on the convertional acceptance of meaning. Seman¬ 
tics is, therefore, the most inclusive aspect of language. 

In ancient times, Semantics was considered an important item 
of grammar* Patanjali refers to the ancient custom by which a 
long and intensive study of Grammar, including Semantics, preceded 
the study of the Vedas. Yaska frankly admits that the study of 
the Nirukta (Etymology and Semantics) derives its importance from 
the fact that the meanings of the Vedic texts are not otherwise 
comprehensible.! It was undoubtedly to preserve the Vedic texts 

*sarv4 apyarthajitayah stlkfmanlpepa shabdidhijthinih (V4k- 
yapadiya under Kar. 1.119). 

fathipidamantareQa mantre?varthapratyayo na vidyate (Mah4- 
bhi$ya I, p. 6). 
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intact and to save them from misinterpretation that particular 
attention was directed by ancient Niruktdchdryas and grammarians 
towards this subject. It was considered as a means to the attain¬ 
ment of religious merit. 

Semantics, as the historical science of meaning, is also useful to 
Lexicography, Grammar, Phonology, Poetics and Stylistics. A word 
contains a notion and presents a relation of this notion to other 
notions. Semantics explains the historical relation of the various 
meanings or notions of a word, and a dictionary records them 
frequently in a pell-mell order, but a historical lexicon based on 
scientific methods should do so in strict historical sequence. Lexi¬ 
cography, in its ideal form, cannot develop without the development 
of semantic studies* Lexicography cannot always depend on 
etymology, which merely tells how meanings begin. Words incline 
to diverge from their radical meaning, and the history of their later 
developments is the subject of Semantics. A word may b.; brought, 
by a long or short series of intermediaries, to mean almost the 
opposite of what it at first signified. Then there arc homonyms 
which cannot be explained derivatively without a consideration of 
their meanings. Further, etymology does not impose gradation of 
meanings of words. 

Semantics alone will explain the differentiated usage of dddh and 
khir, namaste and pragdm, bhakti and prlti, b!th and vifthd or 
bhoj and bhojan. Yaska has expressly stated that the science of 
etymology, .though it has its independent character as well, may be 
viewed as a complement to Grammar (i.e., the semantic side of 
grammar). With regard to the distinction of synonyms, Semantics 
can guide tremendously. Lexicons of the day give a number of 
synonymous words in one article without differentiating the shades 
of meanings in them. 

We have also noted how Semantics and Grammar are inter¬ 
related. The term Vydkarap (or Grammar), meaning as it does 
the Science which dissolves words into elements (stems and suffixes) 
and thereby brings out their exact meanings, is in itself an indica¬ 
tion that grammar, etymology and semantics are intimately con¬ 
nected. The ancient term, denoting a grammarian, seems to have 

♦brihmaijena ni*k4rat>o dharmmah jadaiigo vedo adhyeyo jde- 
yashca, etc. M. B. I, p. 6. 
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Been vigyogavit i.e., one who knows the connection and usage of 
words. The word ‘Shabda-Shdstra’, for grammar, clearly suggests 
how closely Semantics and Grammar are related. Shankara explains 
that grammar, by division of words, enables us to comprehend their 
meaning, and in modern times, Jespersen in the ‘Philosophy of 
Grammar’ believes that for a clear understanding of Grammar a 
psychological study of language is most essential. Bhartrhari extols 
highly the importance of grammar, and boldly asserts that it is 
impossible to comprehend the meaning of words without an ad* 
equate knowledge of grammar * Semantics, for the matter of that, 
is still more important, as it takes up the meaning of words and 
sentences as the direct subject of its study, and it includes gram¬ 
matical somatology, too. 

Grammar explains what is a correct sentence. But Semantics 
tells us the full significance of a sentence, with all its implications.'}' 
There are, in every language, idioms and phrases which are gram¬ 
matically incorrect but semantically most expressive. A study of 
meaning will revise not a few of our grammatical notions, and in 
no department of linguistics, perhaps, is this revision more needed. 

As to the relationship between Semantics and Phonology, a 
phonologist has to take into consideration the meanings of wotds 
under his investigation. He must not judge from appearances only. 
Similarly a Semantician has to look to phonetic change for a right 
comprehension of meaning-change. Words should be investigated 
phonologicaily, morphologically, syntactically, etymologically and 
semantically. The conclusions of all the five separate investigations 
must be in harmony if the result is to be deemed scientifically exact. 
Even if four agree and only one is irreconcilable with the rest, the 
whole problem has to be reconsidered or abandoned. A knowledge 
of Semantics is, therefore, not only useful but imperative for all 
Branches of linguistics. 

Semantics has also helped Poetics. It is the sound and the 
meaning (says Mammata) that go to constitute poetry. The body 
-of poetry, to use the language of the ‘Ekivali’, is composed of two 
elements: Sound and Meaning. Semantics, with its exhaustive 
study of suggestions can throw a flood of explanatory light on the 

*tattv£vabodhah shabdindm nisti vydkaratjidrte, (Vdkya. 1,13). 
the Chapters an “Smatology of Grammar" mi “Syntactical Meaning”. 
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delicate shades of meaning which poetical words have come t* 
acquire in various contexts; how metaphor evolves and how various 
figures of speech are differentiated. There is still room for a scientific 
classification of the causes and incidence of figures, and this will be 
possible through a progressive study of words, phrases and idioms 
from a semantic point of view. 

Semantics has its practical importance, too. Commenting upon 
the verbalism of ‘fascism’ and ‘communism’, Chase in his ‘Tyranny 
of words’’ (p. 13-14) says—‘To say that it is a battle of words 
alone is contrary to the facts, for there are important differences 
between the so-called fascist and communist states. But the words 
themselves and the dialectic, which accompanies them, have kindled 
emotional fires which far transcend the differences in fact. Abstract 
terms are personified to become burning, fighting realities. Yet if 
the knowledge of Semantics were general, and men were on guard 
for communication failure, the conflagration could hardly start. 
There would be honest differences of opinion, there might be a 
sharp political struggle, but not this windy clash of rival metaphy¬ 
sical notions’’. 

Mr. Ogden (‘Meaning of Meaning’) says, “Misunderstanding is 
the chief underlying cause of war”. Certainly the misunderstanding 
of an important word or phrase, though not the chief, may be a 
contributory cause of war. The study of Semantics quickens our 
sense of the precise significance of words, and, therefore, our com¬ 
mand over them will result in more fruitful methods of expression. 
We can better understand the actual use of words if we are fully 
conscious of their history. Without a proper understanding of the 
original meaning and its various developments, the writer’s style 
loses in light and colour, and the speaker may be misunderstood. 

A command of words not merely improves style, it aids reasoning. 
Thinking proceeds more securely the moment a hazy notion, is given 
definite shape in the right words. It is necessary to learn the exact 
meanings of words in order to use them efficiently and to think 
logically. With the growth of semantic knowledge, there is sure to be 
more accuracy in discussion, legal as well as scientific, greater ease in 
education and mote enjoyment in conversation than the customary 
“stones and scorpions” provide. There was a time when a strict 
observance of all niceties of speech was more important as an indic¬ 
tion of breeding than a rigorous conformity to the rules of grammar- 
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3. The Scope of the Present Study. 

In recent years the existence and importance of the problem of 
meaning have been generally admitted, but by some sad chance 
thoK who have attempted a solution have too often been forced to 
relinquish their ambition. Semantics is the tenderest of sciences. 
It is a knowledge of the most appalling character—a trail high, 
steep and terrible. “The way is dark, the access precipitous, and 
the foothold very insecure”. The difficult nature of the subject may 
be realised from the following words of Breal himself—“Again and 
again, repelled by the difficult nature of the subject, I have vowed' 
never to return to the book itself. I have at last decided to publish 
this book which I have hitherto abandoned as often as I have 
begun”. Scholars are afraid of being adversely criticised, as there 
are always divergent opinions on the etymologies, interpretations 
and usages of words, idioms and phrases. The region into which 
I have ventured to enter is almost a wilderness and there is no- 
clear-cut way through it. Yet it cannot be denied that Semantics 
is one of the most interesting and useful sciences. The field is wide 
open, and cultivators are badly needed. I am fully conscious of my 
limitations, yet I have chosen to explore this field rather than not 
to step into it at all for fear of criticizm or even censure. To make 
mistakes, as we are in the search of knowledge, is far more honour¬ 
able than to escape making them through never having set out in 
this search at all.* “The Science”, said Prof. Postgate, “is as yet in 
its beginnings. Its prime need is the collection of facts. The student 
of this subject must begin with what he knows (i.e., his mother 
tongue or cultured tongue). The science is in no position to disdain 
the humblest effort of the most insignificant contribution”. 

This was said 75 years back. But it is much to be regretted that 
no Indian scholar has yet devoted himself to the investigation of 
this branch of Indo-Aryan Linguistics. A few papers published on 
the Semantics of Bengali and Marathi are too sketchy. They simply 
apply the observations of Breal to Indian languages and take us no- 
further. The present work is intended to supply that great need. 
At first it was suggested that the subject of this treatise should be 
limited to some one aspect of Hindi Semantics, such as “Polysemy’* 


On tk Stadf of Words. 
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or “Synonymy”. But then it was felt that a broad and compre¬ 
hensive study of the science was a greater desideratum than an 
intensive study of some particular subject in Hindi. 

The study of Semantics has to consider several aspects: What 
is the relationship between a word and an subject ? Is that rela¬ 
tionship eternal or otherwise ? How much of it is eternal and 
natural and how much arbitrary and artificial ? Does the word 
arise first and the meaning attach itself, or does the meaning 
necessitate a word ? There are many other questions of this type 
which, strictly speaking, come under the “philosophy of meaning.” 
Indian Grammarians and, particularly, Logicians have mainly 
■concerned themselves with this aspect of Semantics. 

The treatment of Semantics undertaken in the present study is 
linguistic rather than philosophic. It comprehends the following 
problems— 

(1) Semantic sources, (2) Semantic categories, and (3) Semantic 
values. 

Semantic sources may be phonetic, morphological and stylistic. 
It may be true philosophically that the meaning resides in the brain. 
But the form of meaning always refers to something outside the 
brain. It is the form of language that manages to convey a meaning. 
The sematology of sounds and sound-groups has been attempted in 
the first chapter of the thesis. Long lists have been given to show 
the semantic idealism of Hindi sounds. It will be clear from these 
that phonetic similarities play an important part in defining semantic 
similarities. Words having identical sounds do tend to express an 
identical idea, and Hindi shows a regular system of such a relation¬ 
ship between sound and meaning. The subject is old, and perhaps 
condemned as untenable, but the present study explains it objectively 
in the light of Hindi Semantics. 

The first chapter, in a way, traces the origins of meanings. The 
analytical and synthetic aspect of meaning comes under the scope 
■of this chapter. 

The evolution of words based on sound combinations has been 
■taken up in the second chapter which shows how meanings evolve. 
Meaning, as a socio-linguistic phenomenon, is a development—a 
gradual evolution from stage to stage. The theory of “Phonetic 
Semantic Modification” (P. S. M.) is a valuable contribution of this 
chapter to the semantic science, A detailed semantic analysis of 
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prefixes, suffixes and infixes, has been made. The sematological 
aspect of compounds, repetitions, echo-words and inteniives has also 
been explained. 

The morphological sources of semantic study are related to words, 
word-fragments, including their function in a sentence. Most of 
the works on Semantics, as, for example, those by Weekley, £. 
Partridge, Greenough and kittredge, have concerned themselves 
with words and nothing but words. No doubt, words are important 
units of semantic study and an analysis of words must precede an 
evaluation of meaning in sentences. But semantics comprises the 
study of the meaning of all language-forms—sounds, syllables, word- 
fragments, stems, derivatives, grammatical forms and syntactical com¬ 
positions. The sentence is the logical unit and the really significant 
part of speech. The so-called grammatical parts of speech will be 
considered in the light of their semantic function in Chapter IX. A 
semantic aspect of Syntax will be discussed in Chapter X. 

Stylistics includes figurative and idiomatic expressions. Though 
this branch of semantic sources belongs more to the aesthetic side of 
language, every dialect, whether literary or non-literary, has some 
elements which have a peculiar flavour. No scientific study of the 
meaning-side of Hindi usage and idiom has not yet been attempted. 
The present thesis draws attention (Chapter VII) to a very important 
subject of Hindi Semantics as this. A new evaluation of literature 
has been made in the chapter on the “Figurative use of Language" 
(VIII). Typical figures only have been taken to show how far we 
employ language to arouse delicate feelings and to evoke strong 
emotions and how far various styles tend simply to show literary 
jugglery without adding much to the force of meaning. 

Semantic categories or variations which meanings assume are the 
subject of four chapters in this thesis. Polynyms and Homonyms 
are discussed in Chapter III and Synonymy is dealt with in Chapter 
IV. The causes and effects of Polysemy and Synonymy in Hindi 
have been studied from various angles and it has been shown how 
we can utilise so much reversionary wealth in Hindi. In particular, 
these two chapters deal with the heterogenous as well as the homo¬ 
genous trends in Semantics. It has to be noted that the process of 
development of meaning is from homogeneity to heterogeneity. 

Semantic values have been ascertained in all the chapters but 
snore fully in Chapters IV, V and VI. The importance of Chapter! 
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V and VI lies in their details and comprehensive views on semantic 
changes and their causes. In a way, change is another term for 
evolution. Thus, the first six chapters of the thesis define the origin 
and development of meanings of Hindi words. The other four 
chapters explain the place of meaning in contexts and define its 
values in current speech. The comprehensiveness of the work may 
be ascertained from its contents and subject-indices. It takes up the 
problem of meaning in all forms of linguistic expression—from the 
minutest sound to the most complicated sentence through sound- 
group, words, word-combinations, idioms, phrases, proverbs, and 
syntactical forms. 

The object of this treatise is to sketch a provisional plan in a 
domain which has not yet been exploited, and demands the com¬ 
bined labour of several generations of philologists in Hindi. It is the 
first study of its kind in this language, the language which has come 
to occupy an important status as the lingua franca of India and 
which has been recognised as an advanced literary language. 

The most important feature of the present work is to explain 
the genius of Hindi. But, it also offers several observations on the 
general science of meaning and raises a large number of questions 
connected with various linguistic subjects. I have rather boldly 
advanced a number of theories, mostly original, and used the 
material from Hindi language and literature for purposes of illus¬ 
tration. The thesis, though on a specialized and most technical 
subject, has been written in a style that will interest every student 
of Hindi language or any other Indo-Aryan language. It will be 
of equal use to a specialist as well as a layman. 

The work defines, the scope of Semantics as distinguished from 
Etymology, Grammar and Rhetorics. 

At places comparative examples from Bengali, Gujrati, Marathi, 
Punjabi and Lahndi have been given with a view to excite the study 
of similar problems in those languages. These will not only satisfy, 
to some extent, the comparative philologist, but also determine a 
programme of research in other Indo-Aryan languages than Hindi. 

It will be noted that profuse examples have been given to explain a 
single principle or phenomenon. I regard it as an asset of the work. 
Most of the examples are from literary Hindi. But it must be known 
that standard Hindi is still in the making. Literature employ* 
Sanskrit forms side by side with colloquial and even dialectical words. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS USED 


adj. 

adjective 

no(s). 

number(s) 

adv. 

adverb 

O. 

Oriya 

Apabh. 

Apabhraiish 

OIA 

Old Indo-Aryan 

Ar. 

Arabic 

onom. 

onomatopoeia(-ic) 

Beng. 

Bengali 

P- 

page 

cf. 

compare 

Per. 

Persian 

chap. 

chapter 

Pkt. 

Prakrit 

conj. 

conjunction 

pi. 

plural 

Dan. 

Danish 

Port. 

Portugese 

e.g. 

for example 

pp. 

pages 

Eng. 

English 

P. S. M. 

Phonetic Semantic 

etc. 

et cetra 


Modification 

fem. 

feminine 

Punj. 

Punjabi 

ff. 

followings 

q. u. 

which see 

Fr. 

French 

S. 

Sindhi 

G(er). 

German 

sing. 

singular 

Gk. 

Greek 

Skt. 

Sanskrit . 

Guj. 

Gujrati 

Sw. 

Swedisrf 

H. 

Hindi 

tbh. 

tadbhava (derived 

i.e. 

that is 


from Sanskrit) 

Ir. 

Irish 

tsm. 

' tatsam (as in Sans¬ 

L(ah). 

Lahndi 


krit) 

Lat. 

Latin 

Tur. 

Turkish 

lit. 

literally) 

U.P. 

United Provinces 

Mar. 

Marathi 


(now Uttar Pra¬ 

mas(c). 

masculine 


desh) 

M. B. 

Mahdbhd^a by 

v(b). 

verb 


Pdtaiijal! 

v. i. 

verb intransitive 

MIA 

Middle Indo-Aryan 

v. t. 

verb transitive 

n. 

NIA 

noun 

New Indo-Aryan 

vol. 

volume 



CHART OF PHONETIC SYMBOLS AND 
PRONUNCIATION 


Symbol used 

Pronunciation 

Example 

a 

as in ‘bud’ 

kal, cal 

ai 

two vowels a + i 

bhaiyA 

ai 

two vowels a + i 

8“i 

an 

two vowels a -f u 

hauA 

ai 

two vowels a + d 

gad 

A 

as in ‘all’ 

kAl 

Ai 

as in ‘mine’ 

da! 

a 

as in ‘sat’ 

mail 

Ad 

= A + d 

khAd 

m 

open o 

kann 

b 

as in ‘bat’ 

bAl 

bh 

aspirated b 

bhAr 

c 

as in ‘church’ 

cAl 

ch 

aspirated c 

ebat 

d 

as in ‘the’ 

dAl 

dh 

aspirated d 

dbAr 

4 

retroflex d 

dAl 

ih 

aspirated d 

dbAl 

e 

as in ‘ate’ 

mel 

f 

as in ‘fate’ (in foreign words) Per. flmj, 
Eng. fat 

8 

as in ‘go’ 

gAli 

gh 

aspirated g 

gbar 

h 

as in ‘hat’ 

ham 

i 

as in ‘bid’ 

air 

i 

as in ‘me’ 

mil 

i 

as in ‘joke’ 

* 

jhii 

jh 

aspirated j 

k 

as in ‘kite’ 

kal, kAl 

kb 

aspirated k 

kbAl 

1 

as in 'look' 

lAbb 

SB 

as in ‘moon’ 

mel, mall 

n 

as in ‘noon’ 

ndi 
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A 

as in ‘bench’, ‘sing’ 

mAA 

* 

retroflex n (generally in 
Skt. words) 


o 

as in ‘mote’ 

bol 

P 

as in ‘pull’ 

pAp 

<1 

glottal k (foreign) 

haq 

qh 

as in ‘loch’ (foreign) 

qhAb 

r 

as in ‘rat’ 

rAt 

T 

reftroflex r 

bayA 

r»> 

aspirated ( 

bAfhA 

a 

as in ‘sit’ 

son A 

ah 

as in ‘she’ 

pashu 

f 

retroflex ah 

do? 

t 

as in French ‘table’ 

terA 

th 

aspirated t 

thAli 

% 

retroflex t, as in ‘tree’ 

tok'rl 

t*» 

aspirated | 

fhik 

u 

as in ‘book’ 

kul 

A 

as in ‘moon’ 

cAnA 

v(w) 

X 

as in ‘very’, ‘war’ 
same as qh 

valri 

y 

as in ‘yes’ 

yah 

z 

as in ‘zebra’ (foreign words) 

xor 

Me—A 

minute .(') between two consonants means that the consonants are 


eonjunt in pronunciation but separate in writing. 

JVota bene—Skt. jA as in JAAn has two pronunciations in Hindi —gyAn and 
JAiAn. Similarly there are Sanskrit and Hindi wards which have varied spelling 
err pronunciation. We have not tried to effect uniformity in transcription of suck 
wards, as it does not exist. 

P. S.—Tke system of spelling Hindi words, native as well as foreign, generally 
conforms to the prevalent usage in pronunciation and transcription. Traditional 
spelling of purely Sanskrit words has been maintained far distinction. As there are 
very few printer's mistakes, no erratum has been given. Such mistakes hect been 
corrected in the Index which also serves to give alternative felling especially with 
-n-j -A-, or -p-, and with or without -a- or -a. 
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Qee/icaf*d 

io 

my mosi rivtrtc/ Quru 

Qk. Siddttfdwcu VaKma 

wiifi 

affection and yraiiiude. 




